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PROLOGUE 


Family Roots in the Soil of Bengal 
1832-1837 


Prologue 
1832-1873 


I 


OUTWARD BOUND, THE MASSIVE SAILS OF A REGAL EAST INDIA- 
man caught the freshening breeze as she dropped down the 
Thames, dipping her ensign to man-of-war and merchantman. 


From her deck Thomas Barker Lewis gazed for the last 
time on his native land. Well supplied with capital, the 
aggregate profits of several voyages as supercargo, he was 
returning to Calcutta, where on a preceding trip he had placed 
his young bride in residence. His projected trading establish- 
ment there would tap the wealth of Asia at a fountainhead. 

India, his future home, was a land then, in 1832, of innumer- 
able independent rajas; it was made safe for British traders 
by the private army maintained by the great East India 
Company, popularly known as “the John Company,” 
a chartered group of London merchants. Organized solely 
for exploitation, they had no interest in altering conditions 
in that country of tremendous contrasts, then as now— 
lavish splendour in the palaces of nawabs and potentates, 
vilest squalor elsewhere. 

No idle considerations of sociological problems entered 
the mind of this passenger. He was wholly concerned with 
the fortune he expected to make, the mercantile establishment 
he would build, the home he would furnish, the wife he would 
cherish, and the child he would see for the first time at the 
end of the voyage. 


This Thomas Lewis was my maternal great-grandfather. 
His enterprise was exceedingly successful during the 
remaining dozen years of his life. Amassing great wealth, 
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he was able to provide handsomely for his family, consisting 
of wife and three children, all born in Calcutta. My grand- 
father, Thomas Barker Lewis, Jr., was the eldest ; then came 
William, who became an Inspector of Police; then Mary, 
who as a nun entered the Entally Convent in Calcutta. 

When he died, the estate, including the trading establish- 
ment, was left to my great-grandmother. As a woman, like 
others of her day, she. was totally unfitted by training to 
manage business affairs; a trusted solicitor tricked her out 
of her property ; she and her children were forced out upon 
the streets penniless, dependent upon charity extended 
through “ the Little Sisters of the Poor.” 

The fourteen-year-old lad, Thomas Lewis, Jr., started to 
work both to provide for himself and to add what he could 
to the comforts of his mother, brother, and sister. During 
the next four years he had a hard struggle to earn even the 
few rupees necessary to keep body and soul together. He 
worked with the natives and ate in their bazaars; in fact, 
he lived as one with them. He was too young to obtain any 
clerkship at first, but did odd jobs and ran errands. Later he 
found regular employment with a merchant and eked out 
his meagre salary by contributing occasional news items and 
articles on native customs to the newspapers. 

Remorse prompted by a painful illness caused the lawyer 
to summon my great-grandmother to his bedside to receive 
his belated restitution, only a small fraction of the original 
fortune. Relieved thus of the duty to support his family, 
“T. B.,” as he was nicknamed, yielded to the temptation 
of adventure and the lure of the large earnings reported by 
shikaris (professional hunters). The prices paid for tiger 
and leopard skins to make rugs and coats, for snakeskins and 
lizard skins to be made into bags and shoes, and the rewards 
given by private collectors for record specimens, offered far 
greater remuneration than small salaried posts in the seaports. 
These posts were constantly being replenished by bright 
young men, relatives of incumbents—drawn from England, 
eager to take whatever presented itself until such time as 
bountiful India might pour fortunes into their laps. 

At the age of eighteen T. B. left Calcutta, striking for the 
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jungles of Central India. Travelling by short stages, first 
up the Hooghly River, then by the Ganges, whenever he 
could obtain rides in little fishing boats, staying for long 
intervals in villages and towns, and tramping part-while along 
the Grand Trunk Road, he was an older “‘ Kim,” but one with 
a clearer purpose. He was headed ultimately for the Terai 
District of Northern Bengal, a region infested with every 
manner of beast and reptile—tiger, leopard, and rhinoceros, 
python and crocodile. Much of the Terai is swampland lying 
to the north-west of the Ganges, before the foothills of the 
Himalayas begin undulating the fetid plains. 

Weeks were consumed in making the trip. Fifty years 
later, the opening of the Eastern Bengal State Railway made 
this same distance possible in a day. 

Arriving at Kishanganj in the midst of the Terai jungles, he 
propitiously encountered and was entertained in the home of 
the owner of a large indigo plantation. At that time indigo was 
the most important of dyestuffs and a product of great value. 

The scarcity of Europeans in up-country India made any 
chance arrival a welcome guest. My grandfather was quickly 
persuaded by his host to remain as a junior overseer. His 
new employer accomplished this by a promise of sufficient 
leave to indulge in hunting and the inducement of many a 
possible bag at odd hours in the dense jungle immediately 
surrounding the plantation. The regular salary, “ with all 
living expenses found,” augmented by some returns from his 
gun, was a start toward future independence and fortune. 

Although this chance-found post prevented hunting from 
becoming his career, big-game shooting was always his 
favourite sport. In the British Museum in Calcutta still stands 
the skeleton of the record rhinoceros—“ SHor By T. B. 
LEwIs.” 

Much of Grandfather’s responsibility was the supervision 
of mahouts and their Aathis (elephants), which were used to 
clear additional land for planting. When the trees were cut, 
yielding valuable commercial timber, especially teak, the 
stumps remained to be uprooted by tusks driven by tons of 
pachyderm or dragged out by ropes and inexorable elephant- 
power. 
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When twenty, T. B. married the sixteen-year-old daughter 
of the senior overseer, Mary Peters, my grandmother, like 
himself a white native of India. 

In another two years, from his savings and from the sale 
of skins, he had scraped together enough money to branch 
out for himself as an indigo planter. Near by, he began 
clearing his fields—or rather, supervising their clearing, for 
no white man in India, regardless of station, ever does any 
manual labour himself. 

He and his young wife spent the first two years of their 
married life in the swampy Terai jungles. They lived in a 
rude shack, permeated by the stench of indigo plants rotting 
in the vats preparatory to manufacture into dye, and regularly 
drenched by the miasmic nocturnal jungle mist. Grand- 
mother repeatedly protested that before her children began 
to arrive they must build a home in a more favourable place, 
even if it were miles distant from the Factory. 

The Sepoy Mutiny of 1856-1857 caused an upheaval 
throughout India. Starting as a revolt of native troops 
against their officers, the smouldering fires ,of resentment 
against foreign domination seemed about to blaze and consume 
the intruders. Europeans in lonely stations trembled, realizing 
their defencelessness should the Indian populace unite with 
the soldiers to stamp out the “ Feringis ”—“ foreigners.” 

The first centres of the bitter struggle were far to the west 
of the Terai, in Delhi, Benares, Lucknow, and Agra—the 
focal points of high-spirited, intelligent, and anciently civilized 
Aryan India. The “junglis” of the Terai were descended 
from the less independent aborigines, a traditionally down- 
trodden people, further removed from a warlike spirit by 
centuries of decimation by wild animals and malaria. The few 
European planters were not unduly worried at first by rumours 
of the revolt in the west. They felt that these natives were 
especially conscious of and grateful for their release from the 
tyrannies of petty rajas, which had been their lot in former 
days. They seemed highly sensible of the kindly intentioned 
treatment which they generally received at the hands of 
Englishmen. | 

However, when it was discovered that, contrary to stringent 
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regulations, secret meetings were being addressed by 
incendiary speakers, often cloaked under a religious guise, 
worry became genuine fear. It was important for the white 
families in the district to know the tenour and developments 
of these forbidden native assemblies. Their lives depended 
on foreknowledge of any concerted uprising. 

Grandfather was able to render invaluable service. Born 
and brought up in India, having spent years in native bazaars, 
having walked shoulder to shoulder with all castes, with 
Hindustani as familiar a language to his lips as English,— 
just as it also has been my own second mother tongue, and 
that of my children,—he could mingle with the crowds 
and penetrate that mask over thoughts and feelings which 
Indians present to all Feringis. 

Disguised as a native, he attended the furtive gatherings. 
His reports enabled the authorities to thwart any murderous 
revolt by promptly incarcerating the leaders. 

As a reward for his services, Grandfather was permitted 
to acquire at a nominal purchase price a large parcel of land 
in the new “ mofussil station ”! of Purnea, about sixty miles 
from his indigo factory at Kishanganj. He built his permanent 
home there, a few hundred yards back from a main branch 
of the wide Grand Trunk Road, the broad, dusty highway 
from Calcutta to the hills, a human river of India’s life-blood, 
ceaselessly flowing,—with pilgrims bound for sacred Benares, 
Agra, Delhi, Buddh Gaya,—with beggars, fakirs, sadhus, 
highwaymen, merchants, high-caste Brahmans, and Untouch- 
ables,—with palkees, ekkas, shamponis, tongas, bullock-carts, 
and saddle horses,—a never-ending stream. | 

The bungalow as first erected formed but a nucleus of 
the rambling home it later became, with its flanking rows of 
‘“ godowns ” (one-room quarters for native servants). Rooms 
were added at intervals as the need arose. It was a “ kutcha- 
pukka” building, half-baked, half-natural ; bamboo matting 
lashed to bamboo slats served as a base for rude plaster; the 


1 From Mufassal: ‘“ Provincial.” “ Mofussil stations” were the 
European settlements overlaying the multitude of Indian villages like a 
patchwork pattern. Each contained a magistrate, padre, doctor, police 
inspector, and a few European planters. 
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floors were of crude cement, almost entirely covered by 
durrie carpets. Architectural hardware was rare then in 
up-country India, so doors and windows were set in place 
and barred instead of being hinged and locked. 

While the foundation was being dug, the first of two 
treasures was turned up. An air-tight steel case was uncovered. 
It contained a colonel’s full-dress uniform, sword, and belt 
and more than a hundred pieces of the finest cut-glassware. 
Undoubtedly it was the loot from some robbery—probably 
a generation earlier, from the cut of the clothes, and possibly 
in some distant province. The thief may have been prevented 
from recovering it by capture or abrupt demise. 

The second discovery was of greater usefulness. Some 
months later, when the garden plot behind the house was 
started, there ran into the bungalow a mali carrying a stout 
bamboo stick, which felt unnaturally heavy. 

Each end of the hollow pole was stuffed with rags which, 
when removed, released a cascade of gold and silver coins 
on to the floor. Their total value was between four and five 
hundred rupees. The recurrence of such good fortune gained 
for my grandfather a reputation among the natives for luck ; 
this persisted throughout the rest of his days and was worth 
many times the intrinsic value of the treasure troves. 

Since any return of the coins to their original owners 
was out of the question, he applied the money, after 
rewarding the gardener, to the purchase of additional acres 
beside his Purnea home. Under the administration of my 
grandfather, a born husbandman, this property was increased 
to a substantial estate. , 

At Kishanganj, in addition to the indigo fields and factory, 
he had stables of spirited Arab horses for which there was 
a constant market, and a keddah for the breeding and training 
of elephants, one of the very few ever operated by a white 
man. The long period of waiting for cash returns, two years’ 
gestation, and fifteen to twenty years more for slow growth 
and training, made Aathi-breeding an unattractive venture for 
Europeans in India. They were principally intent on making 
quick fortunes and retiring to their own countries; but 


Grandfather loved the land of his birth and had no thought 
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of later removal to England. His lumber yard provided a 
convenient training ground, and with a long life before him 
he could afford to wait. 

At Purnea he developed kilns for making tile and brick 
and cultivated numerous acres of thatching grass, paddy, 
garlic, potatoes, cabbages, pumpkins, melons, and tobacco. 
His great joy was his extensive orchard with fruit trees of every 
kind which bears in a hot climate ; mangoes, peaches, litchis, 
pomelos, loquats, mulberries, rose-apples, star-apples, bananas, 
plums, and oranges. 


Much of my girlhood was spent at the mofussil station of 
Purnea, It has always been the dwelling of some one of T. B. 
Lewis’ descendants. To-day it is occupied by my uncle’s 
widow. 





BOOK I 


Growing Up in Bengal and Bihar 
1874-1895 


Chapter One 


1874-1876 


I 


THE APPROACH OF JINGLING BELLS ALONG THE DUSTY ROAD 
aroused the solitary European resident in the up-country 
village of Mohespur. He had been drowsing through the late 
afternoon heat on his veranda, in the grateful shade cast 
over his bungalow by the spreading branches of a large pipal 
tree. Wearing the undress uniform of Her Majesty’s Indian 
Police, this tall, heavily-moustached, sandy-haired man, in his 
Jate twenties, would have looked more at home among the 
street crowds of an English town. 

Police Inspector Harman Luker sat on the edge of the 
four-posted string bed staring with hopeful expectancy at 
the red splotch of road visible between the trees and flowering 
bushes. His mali ceased his desultory digging in the vegetable 
patch to watch the gate. | 

A few moments later a “ dak-wallah ” (mail-runner) trotted 
into the compound. Over his shoulder he bore a short pole, 
at one end of which hung a cluster of bells whose tintinnabula- 
tions were intended to scare away wild animals in the dense 
jungles through which he had to pass. Behind them a leather 
pouch was slung. It contained the mail, never more than a 
few letters, and occasional newspapers. 


The messenger exercised his immemorial privilege by going 
first to the well. Securing a pail of water, he gargled, dashed 
some over his face, then carefully washed from his feet the 
thick mud-cake formed by dust and perspiration. 

Inspector Luker patiently awaited the conclusion of this 
operation. His foot-laving and other ablutions completed, 
the dak-wallah approached the veranda and salaamed. 

21 
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“ Salaam, Sahib-Bahadur ! Yve brought the mail!” He - 
announced his obvious mission with mingled pride and 
respect. 

Taking the proffered pouch from the runner, Inspector 
Luker extracted a single letter bearing the superscription, 
in bold type on the envelope, “‘ On Her Majesty’s Service.” 
A moment only was consumed in perusal of the short message. 
Where constant danger, treachery, and excitement are of 
daily occurrence, officialdom comes to take the untoward as 
a matter of course. Orders were terse: explanations, laconic. 
Her Majesty’s officers, inured to hazards and schooled to 
superb self-control, received any order imperturbably. 

Inspector Luker called for his Aavaldar. When the native 
sergeant of police arrived, he gave instructions and a brief 
recapitulation of their new mission in the same dispassionate 
tone he would have used in outlining a tiffin menu : 

“ Over in the Terai a band of dacoits is making free with 
fish from the Government reservoirs—out of season—and 
stealing grain after setting fire to the villages and killing 
the owners. There seems to be a shortage of wives among 
them; they’ve carried off several young girls from the 
villages. Government says we must go there and capture 
them or wipe them out. Leave ten men here. Have the 
rest ready to start after sundown.” 

Luker-Sahib returned to his string bed in the shade of 
the pipal tree to enjoy another couple of hours’ rest before 
starting on the long journey in the cool of the evening. The 
Terai District was a hundred miles from his station at 
Mohespur. The expedition, camping in jungles and hills, 
searching innumerable villages and lonely hovels, would 
take weeks, possibly months. 

This was the life of Her Majesty’s Police Inspectors in 1874. 


2 


Grandfather divided his time between Kishanganj and 
Purnea. He would spend a few days in the jungle at the 
indigo factory, lumber yard, stables, and keddah, or hunting 
big game, and equal periods in the mofussil station with hi 
kilns, orchard, fields, and flower gardens. | 
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Once, while on his way to rejoin his family in Purnea, 
and while still a few miles from home, he caught sight of a 
group of tents pitched under a clump of banyan trees. Always 
alive to signs of the unusual and on the alert for disorders 
which might affect his various operations, he was impelled 
to investigate. 

Calling to the mahout to halt, he dismounted from his 
elephant, and walked briskly over to the encampment. The 
sentry came respectfully to attention at the white man’s 
approach. 

‘““ Why are the police visiting our district ?” he inquired. 

“After budmashes [bad men] and dacoits,” was the 
response. 

“ Who’s in charge of you?” 

“ Police Sahib-Bahadur Luker. Shall I call him?” 

“Yes. Tell him a gentleman wishes to speak to him.” 

Inspector Luker was in his tent re-reading a year-old 
London newspaper. Punitive expeditions were as much a 
game of patience and judgment as of activity. The dacoits, 
or organized bandits, were always apprised of the movements 
of the police. However, through spies and stool-pigeons,— 
a crop always easy to raise in India by the offer of a few rupees, 
—the police would eventually discover the lairs of the human 
beasts of prey. Then they would make short work of the 
budmashes, but much tedious waiting for reports of spies, 
and hours of bargaining for information, would intervene. 

Luker Sahib went forth eagerly to greet his unexpected 
visitor. In the ready camaraderie of outpost life they shook 
hands like old friends. | 

“How do you do, Mr. Luker? It’s a long time since 
we've seen a Government police officer. What’s the trouble ?” 

“* Oh, the usual thing,” the younger man replied carelessly. 
‘‘ Dacoits—looting and murder ; a couple of villages burned 
—the rascals! I expect to be held up here for some time 
hunting them out.” 

‘Then you must come over and see us. It’s only a few 
miles. I'll gladly let you have the use of a horse.” 

“‘ Thanks, but I have one of my own.” 

“Well then, why not stay with us? You can ride over 
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here when necessary,” T. B. insisted hospitably. “ We've 
ample room, and my wife and daughter would be happy to 
see you.” 

Grandfather would not return to his elephant until he had 
extracted the promise of a visit the next day. 


3 

Eighteen years had passed since T. B. Lewis broke ground 
for his home in Purnea. The single-story structure with its 
many rooms and back verandas rambled over more than 
an acre. At one side of the compound, shaded by sal, pipal, 
-and “ silk” cottonwood trees, hedged with flowering men dhi 
bushes, stood the cookhouse and the barracks-like rows of 
godowns for the servants and their families. The plantation 
furnished employment for more than a hundred and fifty 
workers, each following the occupation specified solely for 
the caste into which he was born: drivers, gardeners, 
“bearers,”’ water carriers, and the scavenger crews of 
Untouchables. 

Ellen Lewis, his daughter, had grown to young woman- 
hood and the enjoyment of a reputation for attractiveness 
and ladylike accomplishments, principally music, learned in 
the Entally Convent in Calcutta, where her Aunt Mary 
‘was anun. There were few Protestant schools in India then, 
so the daughters of permanent European families were 
generally convent-trained. 

Her entire school career of seven years had been divided 
into two terms. T. B. had built a splendid houseboat on the 
Ganges for the express purpose of transporting his daughter 
the five hundred miles back and forth to school, but because 
of the press of affairs it had been possible for him to make the 
trip only once. Getting Ellen from the Convent and returning 
her to the Sisters’ care consumed more time than a globe- 
encircling trip would to-day. 

Meanwhile, the other child, John, six years younger than 
Ellen and not favoured with her sturdy constitution, had 
remained at Purnea under a tutor—the kindly munshi, Lal. 

Ellen’s year at home had been a joyous one at first, in the 
release from stringent discipline among pleasant, if isolated, 
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home surroundings ; but it had not ended happily. A love 
affair with a young employee of a neighbouring factory 
terminated abruptly a week short of the altar when it was 
revealed that the prospective groom had a wife residing in 
Calcutta. This unfortunate experience had temporarily 
embittered her toward the other sex. 

“You haven’t asked Inspector Luker for my sake, Father ! 
You know I’m not interested in any men!” Ellen scoffed 
when her father announced their forthcoming guest. She 
indicated the tiger and leopard rugs, boars’ tusks, and other 
trophies with which the house was filled—the visible evidence 
of T. B.’s marksmanship. ‘“ You just want him to admire 
your relics.” 

The household was stirred to hospitable preparations by 
its master. T. B. strolled through his gardens and orchard, 
followed by his malis, selecting choicest vegetables and fruits. 
The “ khidmatgar ” (butler) got out the finest silver and cut 
glass, some of it from the loot discovered on the property. 
The lavish adornment of the table reflected glory upon him- 
self and the magnitude of his position. The services of his 
assistant were required every minute. An Indian servant, 
however menial the duties of his position, considers it properly 
filled only when he has a personal hanger-on, who shares his 
labours but not his prerogatives. 

When Inspector Luker rode down the neat red gravel 
driveway everything was in readiness. The stable-boy, 
lurking under a rosebush, sprang forward to take charge of the 
visitor’s horse. T. B., having heard the hoof-beats in the still 
hot afternoon, came out to greet his guest. He welcomed 
the Inspector and escorted him into the front room, which 
opened directly from the veranda, and introduced him to the 
other members of the family—Mrs. Lewis, Ellen, and John. 

Mr. Luker’s past six years, spent in lonely stations, had 
made him extremely shy in the presence of women of his own 
kind. The momentary feeling of strangeness was soon relieved 
by the generous potations promptly served by the khidmatgar, 
who glowed with importance when responding to the repeated 
calls of “ Brandy-pani lao /” 

Dinner was served at the large round dining-table, The 
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khidmatgar and his temporary aides—a table boy, wash boy, 
and two of the bearers, of whom there was one for practically 
every member of the household—constantly passed food and 
replenished glasses. British families, even after several genera- 
tions of Indian residence, persisted in having the same courses 
which might have been served in any London home: soup, 
roast, and pudding. Native dishes were seldom included, 
although indigenous vegetables and  fruits—plaintains, 
mangoes, and others—found their accepted places. 

With the long evening ahead, devoid of external attractions, 
the meal was a lesiurely affair. In answer to his host’s kindly 
intentioned questions, Mr. Luker revealed his own past life 
in brief, self-conscious flashes. 

Leaving Gloucestershire as a lad, he had enlisted in the 
British Army. After serving in China, where he was decorated 
for service in Pekin and at the Taku ports, he had been 
transferred to India after the Mutiny. At the cantonment 
station of Barrackpur, he had married the daughter of another 
soldier’s widow. He had left the Army in 1861 to take a post 
in the police force, which was being expanded as part of the 
wise policy of India’s new Empress, Queen Victoria. His 
excellent army record enabled him to earn an Inspectorship. 

The young wife had died in an unfortunate childbirth, 
coinciding with a fire in the Armory which abutted their 
quarters. She was hastily dragged from the burning building. 
Under a nearby tree a son was born to her without benefit 
of doctor or midwife, neither of which was obtainable in 
the excitement. Three days later she died from lack of care 
at the proper time. 

Grief-stricken, Inspector Luker took a furlough. Assisted 
by a soldier’s wife who was returning home, he took the 
three-months-old baby to England, where he left him in the 
care of relatives. On returning to India he had welcomed 
appointment to isolated posts. 

‘Ellen, you must play and sing for Mr. Luker,” her father 
suggested when they left the table. 

Somewhat abashed, she yielded to the joint persuasion of 
the men. Her touching rendition of two pieces newly arrived 
in India, “In the Gloaming ” and “ Silver Threads among 
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the Gold,” impressed the heart-hungry young man with her 
loveliness. The remainder of the evening was spent in 
conversation, the sampling of liqueurs proudly served by 
the khidmatgar, and, on the part of the guest, the casting of 
adoring glances toward Ellen, to the amusement of her 
parents and younger brother. 

Six weeks later she became his bride. 


4 

Mother’s bridal home was the little bungalow under the 
shade of the spreading pipal tree in Mohespur, from which 
Inspector Luker had started his recent expedition. It was 
away “‘ up-country ” and far from any other European family. 
The Sonthals, who were the bulk of the population of the 
district, were a trouble-loving people, lawless by nature and 
delight. 

Police inspectors often served half their lives in forsaken 
interior posts. If they ran down the bands of thieves and if 
they survived the rigours of the climate,—poisoned arrows, 
knives in the dark, and a large variety of diseases,—they 
could hope for eventual transfer to some more civilised 
station. There they would be able to enjoy the comfortable 
companionship of other Europeans for at least a short time 
before retirement. 

Under these conditions, the anticipation of my arrival 
was not an unmixed joy for Mother. Life in rural India for 
a white woman, although of necessity indolent, was far from 
being easy. The relentless heat burned to the very soul. 
Reptiles invaded the house without the courtesy of an 
announcement. Insects sometimes travelled in clouds heavy 
enough to blot out the merciless sun. Even those servants 
who were devoted and loyal were careless, with the ingrained 
slovenliness of countless generations, and, regardless of age, 
as ignorant as untutored children, and always potential 
bearers of disease. 

Medical attention in Mohespur consisted mainly of herb 
treatments administered by faithful ayahs or by Aakim-log 
(native doctors) whose practices were the antithesis of anti- 
sepsis. All efforts to obtain a competent midwife came to 
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naught. None, even for substantial reward, would make 
the long, bone-bruising trip in a bullock-cart to outlandish 
Mohespur. 

Nearer than Grandfather’s home was that of his brother, 
William Lewis, a police inspector, at the mofussil station of 
Monghyr. Her aunt invited my mother to her home for the 
accouchement, where she could obtain the services of a well- 
known maternity nurse, a Mohammedan woman of the 
Pathan tribe. So it was arranged. 

With the thermometer registering one hundred and twenty- 
eight degrees, in a room with doors and windows tightly 
closed to shut out the daytime glare, beneath fanning punkas, 
I was born in my grand-uncle’s home in Monghyr, in the 
Province of Bengal and Bihar,! March 19, 1876. 


) 

Six weeks later, Inspector Luker arrived to make the 
acquaintance of his baby daughter. He brought the news of 
his transfer to Ranchi, in Orissa. 

The next day, at sundown, a string of three bullock-carts 
drew up in front of my grand-uncle’s home. Into the first 
my mother climbed with me in her arms, her ayah on one 
side and my father on the other. The second cart carried the 
bearer and two constables as guards ; the third was laden with 
haggage. This slow-moving train, travelling only at night 
because of the heat, required several days to reach the new 
station. 

During the journey two incidents occurred which later I 
often heard related by my mother. 

The first night on the road there was a low-hanging, full 
moon at their backs. In this light, bright enough to permit 
reading a newspaper with ease, objects stood out with 
magnifying clarity. 

‘ Huzoor / Look ahead !” the carter whispered. 

Some fifty feet away, seated in the middle of the road, 
purring loudly, was a huge, tawny Bengal tigress. 

‘* See her cubs !” my father whispered back. 


1 Bihar was later separated from Bengal and joined to the Province 
of Orissa, 
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Miniatures of their powerful mother sat on either side of 
her. The tigress, unafraid of humans,—for unarmed natives 
always fled from such beasts,—eyed the bullocks hungrily. 
She probably was urged to boldness by hunger, aggravated 
by the need to nurse her young. 

Father was in an uncomfortable position ; he was unarmed. 
No police officer ever carried a gun if he could avoid it. 
“Government ”’ never condoned the shooting of a native by 
Her Majesty’s servants, regardless of justification ; punishment 
had to be by due process of law. It was a matter of pride 
for police officers to carry out their work without weapons. 

“ Build a hut and a big fire at once !” Father called softly. 

With extraordinary activity, the carters, bearer, and 
constables carried the order into instant effect. While some 
gathered wood for the little blaze which was immediately 
started, others quickly erected a rude hut and lighted torches 
which they set around it. 

The tigress remained in the roadway, quietly watching, 
loath to forgo a succulent bullock or two; but, as the fires 
grew higher, she snarled and slunk into the bush, trailed by 
the two cubs. A roar of angry frustration shook the night. 
No one having once heard a tiger’s cry can ever forget its 
fearsome sound. 

They decided to pass the rest of the night in the hut, 
around which the fires were kept burning. Toward morning, 
as they slept fitfully, the bearer crawled close to Father and 
tugged at his sleeve. He pointed silently beyond the circle 
of fire. 

Into the enclosure, armed with daggers and knives, crept 
two heavily hooded natives, evil in appearance and certainly 
in design. Father sprang up. 

“Fetch my rifle !”’ he shouted. 

The bearer stared at him in bewilderment. He knew that 
all the fire-arms were packed in the second cart below the 
table linens and cutlery. However, the order had served 
its purpose ; the highway robbers hesitated. 

“In the back wagon, you fool !”” Father added. | 

This time the bearer caught the idea. With a quick stride 
to the cart and another back, he handed my father a long 
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thick walking-stick. The two bandits, believing it to be a 
rifle, ran for their lives. 

Had ours been the bivouac of native wayfarers, the outcome 
would have been quite different and the police records would 
have included another crime of violence. 

Such encounters with two- and four-footed beasts of prey 
Mais not unusual, even on the much-travelled Grand Trunk 
Road. 


6 


Ranchi, more than any other town in India of which I 
have heard, is infested by grey apes. The common kind are 
about four feet tall, strongly built, with long, whiplike tails ; 
their jet-black faces have quite human contours ; their intel- 
ligence is often astonishing. Fearless and wantonly destructive, 
they make the lives of the truck gardeners miserable. 

The natives regard them as sacred. Some believe them to 
be the reincarnation of a lost Hindu people; by others they 
are referred for the legendary assistance of the bundar-log* 
to the “ Solar Kings,” related in the epic poem, the Mahab- 
harata. The sacrosanct animals are supposedly entitled to 
have their food prepared for them, in lieu of which it is con- 
sidered right that they should help themselves to whatever 
they may fancy. Uncurbed, there is no limit to their boldness. 

They race over the housetops at night, throwing around 
loose tiles. In the daytime they swing on branches outside 
the windows and peer in, chattering back saucily when scolded. 

One night, the ape pack completely cleared out a patch 
of young cabbages for the third time in a season. The owner 
of the field, his patience tried beyond endurance, even in 
the face of religious taboo, sat up the next night with a 
borrowed rifle and shot the leader, a big male. Then he ran 
for his life into his bungalow, slamming the door after him. 

| The simian troop, screeching in anger and indignation, 
almost tore down the building in attempts to get at the 


1 “ Monkey people”: -og (meaning “ folk”) is attached to many 
words in language used by the Anglo-Indian ; as also -bdbu (“‘ Gentle- 


man, mister”), and “ wallah’”—the last Anglicized from the 
Hindu suffix -vald (“ agent ”’). 
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murderer of their captain. When they finally realized that he 
could not be reached, they held a funeral procession for their 
dead leader, trudging off into the neighbouring jungle with 
two of their number carrying his body while the rest made 
the night hideous with their wailing. 

Their thieving proclivities struck more closely home not 
long afterwards. One afternoon my bassinet was taken out 
on to the veranda as usual. My mother sat beside me while the 
ayah went to her godown to eat. A female ape, whose 
own dead offspring was later discovered, sat in a tall pine 
tree near the bungalow, gazing longingly at the baby in the 
crib. 

Mother dozed off; the ape descended from the tree, crept 
softly over to the bassinet, removed me from it, and scampered 
away. Hearing my cries, Mother awakened to see me being 
carried up the tree. 

Screaming hysterically, she ran next door for help. Fortu- 
nately, the householder, a native “ pleader ” (lawyer), was at 
home, on his veranda, listening to his sons’ instruction by 
a pundit. 

“‘ What’s the matter, Memsahib ? ” he asked. 

Mother gasped a disjointed explanation, pointing to the 
upper branches of the pine tree where the chattering ape was 
perched with me in her arms. 

“Your ‘ butcha’ is safe if you do not frighten the ape. 
If alarmed, she might drop her.” 

“What shall we do?” Mother asked in desperation. 
“You must help me get her back.” 

‘You leave it to me,” the pleader replied, an old trick in 
dealing with monkeys recurring to his mind. 

He hurried into his cookhouse and brought out a large 
bunch of bananas. Without glancing up, he sauntered over 
to the pine tree, dropped the fruit at its base, and strolled 
away. Then he beckoned everyone into the bungalow, leaving 
the compound vacant. 

For some time the ape took no notice of the bananas, 
being much more interested in the little baby she held in her 
arms, jabbering and clucking to it very much like a human 
mother. As I cried louder, so did her volubility increase. 
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Shortly her liking for so noisy a child waned. Glancing 
around for new occupations, she saw the bananas on the 
ground. After studying the situation with intense solemnity 
for several minutes, she made a careful descent, still holding 
me with one hand. 

When she reached the ground, she peered cautiously about. 
No one was in sight. Chattering excitedly she attempted to 
lift the entire bunch of bananas in her free hand, but they 
were too heavy and awkward. Baffled, she looked first at the 
fruit and then at the noisy baby in her arms. In order to 
grasp the bananas she put me aside. 

The moment she set me down, Mother and the servants, 
led by the pleader, rushed out of the bungalow shouting and 
banging pots and pans. The she-ape was taken by surprise. 
With the bananas retained in preference to the howling infant, 
she scrambled up the tree again, leaving me on the ground 
—else this account would not have been written. I hardly 
believe I should have long survived as a female Tarzan. 


Chapter Two 


1877-1880 


I 


DEVOID OF CHRONOLOGICAL SEQUENCE,—FOR THE PROGRESS 
of time is of no importance to a child,—events of my early 
years are recalled only in disconnected flashes, particularly 
the incidents which evoked punishment. Such unha 
affairs made a lasting impression even if they lacked the 
desired immediate effect. With the remembrance of them is 
also a clear imprint of the environment in which they occurred, 
another isolated up-country station, Motihari. It was isolated 
only in the sense of the sparsity of permanent European 
residents, for, like every other habitable part of the land, 
the district teemed with native population. 

My only playmates were the children of our servants and 
a few youngsters from the village. While they were congenial 
playfellows whom I remember now, more than half a century 
later, with great affection, they did not share the British 
abhorrence of uncleanliness. I spent much of my playtime 
with them acquiring layers of dirt, often of kinds unmention- 
able, and the balance of my waking hours being washed and 
re-clothed. Perhaps through this early absorption of and 
withstanding of germs, I developed a manifold immunity 
which has carried me through frequent exposure to disease. 

My rough-and-tumble tendencies meant that the devoted 
ayah, whose duties covered the personal care of both Mother 
and myself, had to spend a disproportionate amount of time 
with me. Father’s salary was only about three hundred rupees 
a month and the expense of a second ayah would have been 
an inconvenient financial burden. The minimum staff 
required in even so modest an establishment took more than 


a third of his stipend. 
Cc 33 
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This roster of servants in the bungalow in Motihari appears 
in an old note-book : 





The Ayah 12 Rs. 
Cook (“ Bawarchi’’) 10 Rs. 
Bearer! Io Rs. 
Table-boy 8 Rs. 
Laundryman (“ Dhobi”’) 8 Rs. 
Gardener (“* Mali ”’) 8 Rs. 
Sweeper! (“S Mehtar ”’) 6 Rs. 
Wash-boy (“S Masalchi ’’) 5 Rs. 
Water-carrier (“ Bhisti ’’) 5 Rs. 
4 Punka-coolies @ 8 Rs. 32 Rs. 

104 Rs. 


The hour or so after dawn, before the day’s full weight of 
heat descends oppressingly, is one of the pleasantest, so the 
household would be astir early. The short, breathlessly still 
period following the accumulated noises of the jungle night 
would be broken by the footsteps of the servants crossing the 
compound from their godowns. Drowsily bestirring, I would 
hear their soft-voiced greetings. 

Salaam, Ayah-ji !”’ 

** Salaam, Beta !”’ 

By our ayah’s response to the salutation, any listener would 
have known she considered herself no longer a young woman, 
else her reply would have been “‘ Bhai” (“‘ Brother ’’) instead 
of “ Beta” (“Son”). Her position and higher wages entitled 
her to the respectful “77,” although the practice of courtesy 


1 Lived in the village. 

The others as well as their families resided in godowns in the com- 
pound. All were supposed to purchase their own food from their wages, 
but petty pilfering comes under the heading of recreation for household 
servants in India. 

The ayah, standing in the position of closest confidence to the mistress 
of the house, is generally the highest paid. When she proves reasonably 
honest, she is trusted with the keys of cupboards during any absence of 
her mistress. . 

In larger bungalows the khidmatgar (butler) stands on an equal 
footing with the ayah. 
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common to the land induces its widespread use, even when 
the circumstances do not absolutely require it. 


2 


Gently moving the mosquito netting over my bed to one 
side, the ayah would place a pet doll on my pillow. Stroking 
my head affectionately, she aroused me from pretended 
sleep. 

“Wake up, Lilly-Baba / Morning has come !” 

The soft, slow swish of punkas overhead, pausing only for 
a moment at four-hour intervals for the change of coolie 
shifts, made the present realities of the day more quickly 
recognizable, 

“ Will Golab come to play with me this morning, Ayah ?” 

“Yes. But she can’t stay unless you eat your breakfast, 
like a good dada.” - 

“ Well, let her eat with me,” I pleaded. 

This, like all conversations in the household except a few 
private ones between my parents, was in Hindustani. I was 
unwilling to learn English, for which I could see no real 
necessity. 

Chubby little Golab, my favourite playmate, was the 
ayah’s niece. Whenever she came over from the village to 
play, she was sure to be early. She loved food as much as I 
loathed it. Mother was glad to have Golab join me at meals ; 
she thought the example of her good appetite would stimulate 
mine, but it was a false hope from which, I am happy to think, 
Golab benefited. Her home, although better than the average 
in the community, could never have provided her more than 
meagre fare. She ate both our “ chota hazris.” I was seldom 
hungry at meal-times, because of samplings of date sugar and 
tasty titbits of native food prepared by the ayah for herself, 
which I wheedled during the hours passed each day in her 
godown, and because of the luscious fruit we snatched from 
convenient trees in the compound where we played until 
the sun was too hot. 

Hopscotch, marbles, and rolling hoops figured largely in 
our round of games. The warmer hours were spent playing 
with home-made rag dolls under the shade trees, or on the 
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side veranda, where we were sheltered from the glaring 
sun by “chicks” (flexible rolls of finely woven bamboo 
splinters). 

Our “ playing dolls” usually took the form of re-enact- 
ments of native weddings. Housekeeping in up-country 
districts is too drab to inspire childish fancies, born of a desire 
for participation ; so the colourful native marriage festivities 
were the principal activities of our dolls in their hours of 
pretended animation. Since Golab was Mohammedan, our 
ceremonies were generally Moslem, but our observations in 
the village included Hindu weddings, which enhanced the 
game with variations. 

“ Here’s a garland for the bridegroom, Golab !”’ 

The doll was bedecked with flowers in imitation of the 
young man in a procession which had recently passed the 
compound. 

‘* And here’s a salver of jewels for him, too ! ” 

A little plate piled with tiny shapes of stones, odds and 
ends, and rings fashioned from tinfoil package-wrappings 
represented this important accessory. 

‘This will be the bridegroom’s horse !” 

‘“ Where’s a string to tie the bride to the bridegroom ?” 

‘ Here, use this one !” 

‘““Now, you do the crying for the bride, Lilly-Baba / 
Ill be the procession of women singing.’ 

While I imitated the bride’s heart-rending cries, Golab 
would mince about, screeching in a high-pitched falsetto 
the oft-heard chant in minor key—like all Indian music, a 
lament. 

‘* May you have numerous sons, 
And your harvest the best it’s ever been. 
May your husband never beat you, 


And your mother-in-law be kind to you. 
May you always wear the best red sari in the village !” 


‘ Golab, why do brides always have to cry and the other 
women always sing? Doesn’t everybody have a good time 
at the wedding ? ” 

‘* All except the bride.. I don’t know; that’s just the way 
it is,” she replied matter-of-factly, then added eagerly : “ Now 
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for the feast ! Put the bride under that chair. We'll pretend 
she’s locked up there.” 

It did not seem incongruous to me then that the bride should 
be excluded from participation in the joyous celebrations. 
When this necessary prelude to the feast was accomplished, 
Golab would consume the nuptial victuals—snacks of date- 
sugar or cookies, teased from the cook or ayah. 

‘““ When are you going to get maried, Golab ?” 

“ When I’m twelve,” she replied emotionlessly, announcing 
the inevitable. 

Mohammedan girls must be married at the age of puberty ; 
Hindu girls are customarily married much younger, at least 
in the sense of an irrevocable betrothal. 


3 

My ayah’s godown was for me a palace of delight. Often 
in the late morning, seeing her cross the compound in that 
direction, I would curtly dispatch Golab and other playmates 
in order to visit her marvellous domain. 

On entering the one-room quarters, she would remove 
her syah, coortha, and chuddar (skirt, jacket, and head-cover- 
ing). Her syah was a voluminous, gathered skirt, similar 
to those worn by nautch girls, but always white except for 
the inevitable red border at the bottom, the badge of her 
calling. 

The supply of clothing required by an ayah to maintain 
the dignity of her position is one reason she demands and 
obtains higher wages than the other servants. A good syah 
consists of ten yards of cambric, and she has to have several. 
Her head-covering, the chuddar, some three yards square, 
which drapes back gracefully from the forehead over the 
shoulders, with a corner tucked in at the waist, is made of 
Dacca muslin, always embroidered with leafy and_ floral 
designs. It also has the distinguishing red border. The 
coortha is a short, blousy jacket, practically the only alternative 
in women’s styles to the more commonly worn, all-enveloping 
sari. 

Donning an old sari, she was ready for her private house- 
work. Meanwhile, I would have secured my favourite toy, 
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her pan-butt-ta (pan-box), with which I could amuse myself 
for hours at a time. 

“ Humara-Baba, Yll cut up my vegetables and wash the 
rice. Will you make pan for me?” 

She was well rehearsed in the opening line of our game. 

“Yes, I’ll make two pans; one for you and one for me,” 
I would reply importantly. 

“Put the red stuff only in mine, Lilly-Badba, or Burra- 
Memsahib will be very angry !”” she warned. 

It is the chemical combination of lime and catechu. gum 
which leaves the brilliant stain on tongue and teeth after eating 
pan, the universal, habitual delicacy of India. A regular 
indulgence of all classes during the day, after and between 
meals, but never immediately before, it is a stimulant to the 
digestion rather than an opiate to the nerves. 

With childish intensity of occupation, I would squat down 
native-fashion on the grass mat. Throwing back the lid of 
the round brass pan-butt-ta, I would set to work with the 
care one lavishes upon a pleasing task. 

The centre of the box contained the pile of pan leaves, 
wrapped in a damp cloth. Around the sides were six remov- 
able cups with tiny spoons. These contained the various in- 
gredients. Taking out a leaf, I pinched off the stem and 
tore out the rib. Smearing this first with the moist elements, 
pastes of unslaked lime and catechu gum, I next made a pile 
of the dry materials in the centre: a pinch of ground cinnamon, 
cardamon seeds, and slices of betel nut. Then I folded the 
leaf into a small cone and pinned it together with a whole 
clove. 

The spicy-sweet concoction is placed in the mouth in its 
entirety. It is chewed slowly until wholly consumed, which 
process ordinarily requires more than half an hour. While 
low in nutritive value, pan effectively staves off the pangs of 
hunger. This may partially account for its widespread use 
in a land of insufficient food supply for its more than three 
hundred and fifty million people. 

‘* Ayah, here’s your pan ! ”” I would announce triumphantly. 

“ Hold it tight, Baba! Don’t let it come loose !” 

“I made it tight.” 
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“ Put it in the pan-butt-ta. I'll eat it after I’ve made m 
rice. Long may you live, Baba, you’re such a help to me ! ” 

This last exclamation was a sop to my childish vanity. 
It swelled my importance and stimulated an impulse to 
generosity as a natural expression. 

‘‘ When I grow big, Ayah, I'll make lots of pan! I'll give 
it to all my friends to eat !” 

It was contrary to caste customs for her to accept pan 
made by me, a white child. The Mohammedans are presumed 
to be of a single caste, but are as much bound by caste observ- 
ances as the Hindus with their multiple caste system. For them 
to eat or drink anything which had been handled by one of 
lesser caste would require severe penance if it became known. 
In these categories the white families are ranked with the 
lowly Untouchables, because, among other things, their 
diet includes meat. But infractions are often overlooked 
when there is certainty of freedom from observation, especially 
where a beloved charge is concerned. Being caught is the 
really serious crime. 

Her godown was equipped in the barest fashion: a string- 
laced cot padded with rags, two box stools, her water chatty ; 
and the central object, the most important piece of furniture 
—the chula, which is a small earthern, horseshoe-shaped 
stove, plastered with dried cow-dung, in which burned 
twigs and cow-dung cakes. In this stall-like structure, my 
ayah was her happiest. She was as proud of her collection of 
pots and trinkets as any chatelaine ; it was her home. 

Her cooking ritual was as much of an attraction as the 
partaking of her simple food. The variety of her diet was 
greatly limited, but I considered each dish preferable to my 
own fare. | 

“* Ayah, I’m hungry. Give me some dal /” 

“ Sit there quietly, Baba. Don’t touch my vessels and I'll 
give you a little when I’ve cooked it.” 

One day she would make vegetable curry, on another dal 
(lentils) and curry with rice (unbleached) ; another day she 
would have “ chapatties” (unleavened bread) with the left- 
over dal. At other times, either just before pay day or when 
short of pice, she would have suzhoo, the poor man’s meal, 
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made from ground, parched gram, a leguminous vegetable 
similar to peas. 
' The pleasant smell of cow-dung smoke from her stove 
curled through the room and out the door, mingling with the 
appetizing odour of the da/. She would arrange rice, chillies, 
and other vegetables around the edges of her sthali (brass 
salver). When ready, the dal was ladled on to the middle 
section. Combining it with the rice and chillies, with 
her fingers, she conveyed the mixed handful to her 
mouth. 

Fingers serve exclusively for forks—but washing hands 
before meals is a religious duty ! 


4 
' My fond ayah did not always have a tractable charge to 
manage. No child accustomed to the loving adulation of a 
household full of servants, and with a temper fraught by 
constant heat, could be expected to be an invariable model of 
good behaviour. No foster-mother could be more genuinely 
loving than most ayahs are toward the children placed in their 
care. 

“Lilly ! Lilly !”? Mother called to me from the veranda 
late one afternoon. 

I had inveigled Golab and several other children into playing 
one of my favourite games. Beneath a banyan tree we 
were seated in a circle with our hands spread out before us, 
palms down on the ground, intent on the outcome, reciting 
together : 


** Atkan, batkan, dhat, chatakan, 
Agla, jhoola, bogla jhoola. 
Sawan ma karala phoola, 
Phool phool ke bowli. 

Raja gia undar, 
Natch boorha bundar.” 


(‘‘ Taste of good sour cream. 
Paddy birds shake and shimmy. 
All year round karala blossom, 
Flower, and re-bud. 

Raja stays indoors, 
But you dance, old monkey.”’) 
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In this counterpart of “ Eeny, meeny, miney, mo, catch a 
nigger .. .” some unfortunate would be counted out. He 
would have to pay a forfeit, either an ear-pulling, a buffet, 
or payment of childhood’s currency of the moment: sweets, 
trinkets, or marbles. 

“Lilly ! Lilly! Time to come in... . Lilly !” 

Being at an exciting point of the game, and probably being 
sure of my own safety from forfeiture, I ignored the repeated 
calls. The ayah hastened across the compound toward me. 
She was in a hurry to bathe me and put me into fresh clothes, 
ready for supper and the brief happy story and game hour 
with my father. 

While verbally berating my companions for supposedly 
contributing to my delinquency, she grasped my arm, jerked 
me to my feet, and dragged me screaming into the bungalow. 
Only the stress of accumulated worry could have caused her 
unusual treatment. Gentleness to children is as natural among 
Indian people as breathing. 

Neither cajolery nor scolding stopped my crying. At first 
Mother interpreted my tears as those of temper, because of 
the interrupted game; later, while being forcibly bathed, 
as those of pain. My shoulder was swelling from a slight 
dislocation. 

‘ Ayah, what’s happened to the child ?” Mother demanded. 

“ Ara Bap, ’ra Bap! Humara-Baba, Humara-Baba!” 
she cried prayerfully, beating her chest in remorse. 

“Come now, tell me the truth !”’ 

The ayah admitted what she had done, bewailing her act 
with sincere protestations of sorrow. 

“ Burra-Memsahib, don’t worry; Ill cure it!” she 
promised. 

With the necessity for giving this assurance, her remedial 
efforts ceased being solely exclamatory prayers. She plastered 
my shoulder with poultices of moist neem leaves. The neem 
tree serves several purposes, especially as the universally used 
combination toothbrush and paste. The twigs are chewed 
slowly, the bitter juice giving the mouth an acrid taste of 
cleanliness. With mastication, the fibrous twig becomes 
brush-like and is rubbed over the teeth and gums.. Whether 
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from its medicinal properties or from the benefits of massage, 
excellent teeth are the enviable heritage of all Indian 
people. 

While I alternately moaned and cried, the ayah, suffering 
with her beloved charge, injured through her fault, continu- 
ally passed her open hands slowly over my face and body 
finishing the gesture with clenched fists pressed against her 
temples. She thus attempted to draw the evil spirit which was 
causing the pain away from my body and into hers. Exorcism 
is a common practice. 

“If my baba gets well, I'll feed a beggar; I'll feed two 
beggars! Allah always hears the cries and blessings of a 
beggar |!’ she murmured. 

The soothing effect of the neem leaves and the healing 
properties of nature eventually repaired the damage. 


A few days later, my shoulder had recovered sufficiently 
for me to be taken for a ride in my go-cart. Except during the 
wet months of monsoon weather, this was a regular afternoon 
expedition. The ayah and bearer were always glad to take me ; 
the outing gave them a chance to indulge in their dearest 
pastime—gossip. 

We trundled along the wide, dusty, rutted road with first 
the one and then the other between the shafts of the light 
vehicle. We passed vegetable patches and slatternly dwellings 
fronted with garden plots in which the profusion of plants 
and bushes made no pretence to ordered planning. Where a 
banyan, pipal, or tamarind tree stood beside the way, giving 
a welcome shady spot, a group of idlers habitually congre- 
gated : a beggar or two, water carriers, labourers, and women 
on the way to and from the bazaar. 

In the village itself the slovenly huts were built flush with 
the street. A plank crossing the gutter furnished a short 
approach to the front door. This gutter was the community’s 
sole sewage system, depending entirely on rainfall for effective 
operation. 

My escorts exchanged a word of greeting, or more, with 
those in the fields near the road, with individuals among the 
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indolent groups beneath the shade trees, and with the women 
sitting by the windows of the village dwellings. 

“Salaam, Ayah-ji! Salaam, Bearer-yji!” A pleader 
accosted them. 

“ Salaam, Babii-ji /” 

He was handsomely dressed, according to local fashion, 
in a diaphanous dhoti and coortha. The turn-out was topped 
by a jauntily worn, round, red, truncated cone of a cap. 

He inquired politely concerning my health. The ayah, 
flattered by his recognition, answered him eagerly, recounting 
the number of prayers she had offered, not forgetting to 
emphasize her promise of alms of food to beggars. 

We made our way along the dusty road, exchanging saluta- 
tions and comments with passers-by. Both the ayah and bearer 
indulged in side excursions to gather private fuel supplies of 
sticks, and rare cow-dung cake which is too precious ever to 
be left lying about very long. 

We came to the usual post of several beggars. At the 
moment it was occupied by only two of the vast alms-seeking 
fraternity. 

“Allah! Allah! Ke jai! You are from God; your 
charity comes first,” they called incessantly, with increased 
loudness and emphasis when a likely-looking prospect 
approached. 

The more elderly, and by that token the more unkempt, 
spied us first. 

“ Salaam, Ayah-ji / May God bless the daha! Good health 
to her! She’s looking well now. Because of our prayers 
she’s fully recovered. You’ve not forgotten your promise ? ”’ 

“No, I haven’t forgotten. Come to the bungalow on 
Sunday morning and the Missy-Baéa will herself give you the 
offering in return for your prayers.” 

Since the vow had been made on my behalf, the eleemosy- 
nary act had properly to be performed by me. 

The terminus of our go-cart ride was the unpretentious 
home of Golab’s parents. I was allowed to play dolls with her 
while the ayah smoked a hookah with her sister and related 
all the latest news. 

“And, O Bhaini/ I’ve a secret to tell you, which you 
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mustn't tell anyone,” she concluded in the confidential tone 
adopted for emphasis on every possible excuse. “ Memsahib 
ka paya bhari hai /”’ (Literally : ‘“‘ Memsahib’s foot is heavy,” 
meaning “ A child is expected.’’) 


6 


Mother’s expectant condition and an impending shift of 
Stations portended an upset household. The problem of 
temporarily disposing of me, an obstreperous and increasingly 
wayward four-year-old girl, was a vexing one. Grandfather’s 
proposal that I be sent to Purnea was a welcome solution. 

My ayah’s and Golab’s sorrow over our parting found 
much voluble expression. 

“ Oh, my darling daba/ Lilly-Bada, I'll never see you any 
more. ...I do hope Memsahib will give me a good 
testimonial so I can get another post,”’ the ayah wailed. 

The practical consideration of her own economic problem 
did not detract from the genuineness of her regret. 

 Lilly-Baba, Pll soon learn my letters and then I’ll write to 
you,” Golab said. “Tl tell you all about my husband when I 
have one. Promise you'll come back and see me.” 

I readily agreed. Children’s promises are absolutely sincere, 
unclouded by the taint of social policy and given for no 
shorter period than eternity. This one unfortunately was 
never kept. Distances in India are great and were increased 
many times in those days by the clumsiness of conveyances 
and the deviousness of routes. 

I was greatly affected by their noisy grief, but the prospect 
of new places, new playmates, the adventure of the long 
journey, and the delights of Grandfather’s expansive planta- 
tion, which Mother had recounted, prevented my contributing 
an equal share to the general lamentation. 

In India, love and affection are expected to have a correla- 
tive material expression ; the more munificent the present, 
the greater the depth of feeling represented. The gift is 
sanctified for both giver and receiver by the use to which it is 
put. The universal materialism of India is not a crassly selfish 
one. 

Mother handed me two rupees to present to the ayah as 
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baksheesh. With these she would buy a new chuddar. She 
said it would be worn with loving memory of me, her own 
beloved baba whom she had raised from the cradle, now being 
torn from her bosom by a cruel fate. 

The final week of preparation for my change of residence 
was an orgy of dressmaking, mending, and packing. Our 
wardrobes were entirely home-made. 

Accompanied by Bhaghwan, his faithful ‘“ chokidar’ 
(watchman and guard), Grandfather rode up to our bunga- 
low to a mixed welcome. My parents were overjoyed to 
see him; but the servants were dismayed, for his arrival 
signalized the beginning of dissolution of the household and 
the loss of their positions. 

As soon as the horses had been led away to the stables by 
Father’s orderly, Bhaghwan was taken to the godowns and 
surrounded by the servants who did not have pressing duties 
at the moment, and some who did. They were eager to hear 
his recital of adventures on the road. 

The news quickly spread that a bullock-cart would be 
hired to transport my baggage. Bhaghwan, as steward pro 
tempore, spent the remainder of the day arguing with the 
few villagers who were proud owners of such lumbering 
vehicles. | 

Although only a small amount of money was involved, for 
a different conveyance would be obtained at each stage of 
the journey, he pursued the discussion with great relish 
down each irrelevant by-way of thought : the carting activities 
not only of the owner himself, but also of his near and dis- 
tant relatives; the transportation exploits of his ancestors ; 
the alleged pedigrees of the animals ; the manufacture of and 
the subsequent successive repairs to the cart in question, with 
details of the methods and materials used. This by-play of 
conversation is an important part of all business dealings in 
India. Bargaining is a cherished art, indulged in as much for 
its own sake as for profits. 

“Tl let you have it for two annas less if you'll see my 
uncle in the next village,’ the eventual nominee declared. 
“ You may hire his cart there and I’m willing to do him a 
favour and keep the money in the family.” 
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After hours of discussion, Bhaghwan thus saved two annas 
by agreeing to consider the use of a relative’s vehicle for a 
later part of the trip. 

Before daylight the next morning the bullock-cart was 
loaded with my boxes. Tearful farewells were finally con- 
cluded. The entire household gathered on the veranda to 
Witness our departure. 

“Good-bye, Lilly-Baba/ Don’t ever forget your ayah 
who loves you,” the ayah sobbed as she pressed me tightly to 
her bosom. 

I was hoisted to the saddle in front of Grandfather, and for 
security fastened to him by a strap. 

‘Farewell, Missy-Baba/ God preserve you!” the men 
servants called. 

“Hurry on! Hurry on! O Great Ones!” the carter 
shouted encouragingly to his phlegmatic team. 


Chapter Three 
1881-1883 


I 


FOR THREE DAYS WE RODE ACROSS BIHAR EASTWARD TOWARDS 
the Ganges, and Bengal beyond: along narrow, winding 
lanes ; down broad rivers of sand; over cultivated lands ; 
through light forests and dense jungles; forded shallow 
canals; and crossed gravelly river beds, dry except in the 
monsoon season. 

In the rice fields where cut paddy was stacked and in the 
patches of rye and dal, groups of workers gazed questioningly 
at our entourage. If close enough to the road, they saluted us. 

“Salaam, Huzoor!/ Are you on business of the Sircar 
[Government] ?” they asked suspiciously. 

Our negative response brought welcoming smiles. 

The villages were full of flies, pariah dogs, and timid, 
pot-bellied children, who were naked or wore a few strings of 
beads. Standing before their hovels, which were plastered 
with cakes of sun-drying cow-dung, these youngsters stared 
wide-eyed at the first Bi/ati} girl to come within their 
ken. 

The fresh air and the jolting in the bullock-cart, alternated 
with bumping in the saddle in front of my grandfather, 
stimulated my appetite. I rejoiced when instructions for 
obtaining the evening repast were given. 

“ Bhaghwan, trot ahead to the next village and buy us 
some bread or chappaties, and some fresh eggs, and have a 
cow ready to be milked when we get there,” Grandfather 
directed, at the same time handing him a rupee. 


1 Bilati—Hindu for “ European,” hence “English”; akin to 
wildyart, or “ Belait,’ “foreign country’—is the word from which 
the English “‘ Blighty ” is derived. 
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_ “And some jalabees, please, Grandfather,” I teased. 

This confection of sugar and flour, twisted into a knot like 
a pretzel and crisply fried in ghi (clarified butter-fat), was the 
most popular sweet among native children. 

On reaching the village we drank uncertain water at the 
communal well, surrounded by women of all castes and con- 
ditions, and men who, hot, tired, and dirty, had just returned 
from the fields. An ancient kerosene tin, an ever-highly 
prized utensil, served to draw up the water. Few caste 
restrictions are enforced until it is to be poured into the 
separate ghailas or chatties, which are zealously sheltered 
from the contaminating touch of any person other than a 
Brahman. 

Taking the fresh, warm milk and our other supplies, we 
went on a short distance beyond the town to bivouac. 
Hostelries or caravanseries were little known on the plains or 
in the jungles. Favoured by the climate, camping has always 
been a fine art in India. 

After finishing a full lota of milk and the last chapatty, 
T munched joyously on the jalabees. A few I hoarded against 
the morrow, wrapping them in leaves to keep off flies, long- 
legged hornets, and dust, and stowing them under my pillow 
where their condition was not improved by the heat and the 
pressure of my head. 

“ Bhaghwan, did you eat also ?”” Grandfather asked. 

“ Hah, Huzoor / 1 ate roti [unleavened whole-wheat bread] 
and dal, and drank two lotas of milk and had three annas’ 
worth of jalabees and Juddoos [round balls made of brown 
sugar, red pulse grain, and gii].” 

“TI gave you arupee. How much did you spend ?” 

“Sahib, I had one anna left over and with it I bought 
some khaine [dry tobacco leaves] and chuna [unslaked lime 
powder].” 

That thjs last expenditure was correctly reported was 
evidenced by his expectorations. If he had also pocketed an 
anna or two change, as he probably had, he would have 
considered it a legitimate procedure, his “ dustoori ” (com- 
mission), and in no sense a departure from his undoubted 
integrity and time-tried loyalty. 
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Both of my indulgent custodians whiled away the long 
hours by telling stories. The mythical deeds of the many gods 
of the Hindu pantheon and their progeny are the greater 
portion of the story-teller’s repertoire. Other fables are largely 
propaganda, justifying the maintenance of the caste system 
and the minutiz of its restrictions. 

“ Bhaghwan, you are full of dbahut sacha kahanis [“ very 
true stories,” like AZsop’s Fables]; tell the Missy-2aba one 
now,” Grandfather directed. 

The kahani Bhaghwan related, bears possibly the logical 
conclusion of any Cinderella-like fairy tale. 

“ Once upon a time there lived a rich old Raja who had 
only one son. The Prince was a spoiled and wilful child. 
Always pampered, his word was as law in the royal household. 

‘“ When he reached the age to marry, he would have none 
of the girls brought for his inspection and won a decree from 
his father that he might marry whomsoever he chose. 

“Not long afterward, as he was riding forth on his hand- 
some charger with his magnificent retinue behind him, the 
young man saw a beggar girl. In spite of her rags, he was 
fascinated by the amazing beauty of her face and form. 

‘He drew closer to the girl, against the violent protests 
of his retainers, for she was of low caste and his communica- 
tion with her would bring the Raja’s ire upon the servants for 
permitting such an indiscretion. The Prince would not 
be dissuaded. He gave orders for her to be taken to the palace. 

‘“ When she had been bathed, dressed in fine clothes, per- 
fumed, and bedecked with gorgeous jewels, she was as beautiful 
as any Princess in the land. Completely enamoured of her, 
the Prince married her secretly. She was promptly placed 
in purdah, behind the walls of the zenana, so that no one 
could see her. 

“The beggar girl should have been very proud of the 
Prince’s favour and thankfully happy to be filled with good 
food obtained for the asking instead of by weary hours of 
begging ; but she was so simple and ignorant that all this 
care was frightening ; the magnificence awed her; she was 
D 
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not used to being locked up and petted. So accustomed had 
she been to doing things for herself that the complete reversal 
of conditions left her miserable. 

“She did not immediately bear a son as the Prince had 
hoped and consequently his interest abated. Although he gave 
orders that she should have whatever she desired, he only 
visited her when he needed her. The poor girl became 
increasingly sad and lonely, so she made up a game to amuse 
herself. Obtaining from her slave girl small packets of rice, 
dal, and flour, tin cans and a few coppers, she placed these 
around the room on shelves and furniture. Dressed in rags 
after her former manner, she would supplicate each object in 
turn : 

‘** Please help a poor beggar who is very hungry and has 
nothing to eat, and God will bless you and give you many 
sons,’ she would intone wheedlingly. 

‘Sometimes she pretended that one of these responded 
generously and then she would pour a little of the rice or da/ 
into her begging tin; other times, they refused. She acted 
out the parts in her play, changing her voice appropriately to 
carry on both sides of the imaginary conversations. 

“One day, approaching her room, the Prince overheard 
the different voices. Thinking the privacy of the zenana had 
been invaded, he hastily gathered the servants and armed 
them with knives and clubs, ready to surround and capture 
the intruders. He entered softly to surprise them and stopped 
on the threshold, amazed at discovering the girl to be alone. 
Intent on her begging game, she was unaware of his presence 
for several minutes. 

“When she saw her husband, she screamed and fell at his 
feet, saying: ‘ Forgive me, O my Lord and Master! I’m so 
lonely. Although I’ve been made rich and have everything 
that humans crave, I’m still not happy. What you’re used to 
from birth nothing can replace. A beggar I am and always 
must be. Do with me as you will; I am at your mercy !’ 

‘““ The Prince realized the bitter truth of the old saying, ° A 
leopard cannot change his spots.’ He sent the girl back in 
her rags to follow her old profession. The next month he 
willingly married a girl of his father’s choice.” 
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The raucous cries of the ever-present crows, whose 
cacophony unpleasantly greets every Indian dawn, aroused us 
at the first light of day. With this early start, a considerable 
distance was traversed before the midday heat drove us to 
long rests under blessed shade trees by the wayside. 

Mid-morning of the fourth day we came to the high sand 
banks of broad “ Mother Ganges” at Karagola Ghat. We 
joined the motley group of patiently waiting passengers : 
pilgrims returning from Holy Benares or Gaya, anxious to 
recount the wonders of their journeys to any chance audience, 
never hard to find; representatives of India’s diverse tribes, 
Pathans, Bengalese, Sikhs and others on the way to visit 
relatives and to attend weddings or funerals; Nepalese and 
Tibetans looking strangely out of place, hungering for their 
familiar mountains; and an occasional European, an army 
officer, civil servant, or commercial agent, eager for a shot 
at the big game in the Terai. 

The stern-wheeled river launch, its series of bare decks 
erected to a height equal to its length, manceuvred alongside 
the bank with much churning of muddy water and an incessant 
bawling of orders. It discharged its cargo of labourers who 
made the daily crossing to till fields on the other shore. Each 
carried his own lota for water and the inevitable soiled cloth 
bundle containing the dal, rice, or other grain which was 
probably his sole wages. 

The picturesque ferry at Karagola Ghat is now obsolete. 
Fine, through passenger-trains of the Eastern Bengal State 
Railway, running from Calcutta to the Himalayas, cross a 
splendid modern bridge erected at this point several years 
later. 

Landing on the opposite bank, we left the tired horses to 
be brought to Purnea the next day. Grandfather hired a 
shamponi for the baggage and ourselves, and a palkee (palan- 
quin) for Bhaghwan. Shamponis capable of withstanding 
the roughest travel were then the principal vehicles. Now, 
due to greatly improved roads, motor cars, “ bund-gharries ” 
(closed carriages), and “ pheton-gharries”’ (victorias) have 
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relegated the jolty, slow, but dependable shamponi to use by 
only a few families in remote up-country stations. 

The palkee coolies trudged close beside us bearing the 
fore and aft shafts of the boxed-in litter on their shoulders ; 
the two relief carriers plodded behind. By turns they sweated 
and panted. Their self-encouraging chant was a sing-song 
of grunts : 

“ He, ho, ha, hi, 
Sahib burra bhari, 
He, hi, ho, ha, 
Memsahib bahut hulka.” 


(“. . . Sahibs are very heavy, 
. . . Memsahibs, quite light.) 


After a few hours’ ride, Bhaghwan stuck his head out and 
called to me: “ Missy-Baba, stand up and you can see 
Burra-Sahib’s bangla.” 

Our driver gave an extra twist to the bullock’s tails, a 
final “ Hurry on! Hurry on! O Great Ones !” and a last 
tickle between their back legs, and we swung into the long 
avenue of red gravel leading to the bungalow. 

Servants lined the veranda; malis and other workmen 
stood about the compound smiling at us. The sticky-faced 
children of the employees, each clad in a string and a bead, 
hung on fences and tree boughs at every possible angle of 
vantage. The house dogs jumped on us with enthusiastic 
paws and tongues. 

Bhaghwan crawled out of his temporary coffin and salaamed 
profoundly to Grandmother, very proud to have been the 
bodyguard of his master and Missy-Baéa. 

Garlands of flowers, common symbol of, welcome, were 
thrown about our necks. A rain of kisses from my grand- 
mother ushered me into a labyrinth of newness in a Land 
of Spoildom. 


4 

“Morning has come, Lilly-Baba, my little bulbul [song- 
bird] !” the soft, treble voice of my new young ayah, Piareh, 
roused me the next morning. 
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She gently rubbed my shoulders, presumably tired from 
the long journey. One learns early in life to luxuriate in 
massage after the common practice among Indian people. 

“Let’s go for a walk in the garden,” she continued with 
a happy smile. “ The bearer will bring your breakfast out 
there. You can eat it under the shisham tree, and I'll pick 
some ripe, sweet, purple jaman berries for you.” 

Before she had finished speaking, I was out of bed and 
standing in the bathroom adjoining my bedroom, ready to 
be sponged, eager to be dressed and on the way to explore 
my new domain. In the compound on the east side of the 
house, there was a beautiful flower garden, full of rose trees 
and flowering shrubs and plants collected from every part of 
India. Except during the monsoons, the propinquant air was 
heavily’ drenched with fragrance, sickening in its cloying 
sweetness. So overpowering at times were the combined 
odours that Grandmother had been forced to change her 
bedroom to the far side of the house. 

“Now, Lilly-Baba, you are not to gather any of these 
flowers. The malis will bring whatever you want after Burra- 
Memsahib has been round and selected those for the day’s 
cutting.” 

After finishing a chota hazri of plaintain mashed in milk 
and honey, and toast and jam, we went exploring. On our 
tour of the compound we joyously broke off jasmine blossoms 
and marigolds, which grew in profusion, and wove them into 
garlands with which we gaily bedecked ourselves. I recog- 
nized with satisfaction that the youthful Piareh would be more 
a playfellow than a chidingly maternal nurse. 

“ Lilly-Baba, look around the corner of the bungalow !” 

A crowd of children had gathered, waiting to see me, the 
only white child to visit the station within their memories. 
Beaming ingratiatingly, they tendered welcoming presents, 
hoping to win a coveted place as one of my companions, or, 
failing that, at least an opportunity to scrutinize me closely. 
This experience would set them up among the children of the 
village as authorities on the mystifying ways of a Bidti girl. 

“Ayah, what do so many children want to see me for?” 

I was quite abashed by this juvenile deputation, 
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“They've brought you offerings, Baba, because they’re 
happy to see you. Their mothers have been planning for days 
what they could present you in welcome. See! Here in this 
basket are two rusagoolas [very sweet sugar confections], 
wrapped in leaves. That is the gift of the daughter of the 
jemadar [general estate overseer]. Here are garlands of 
marigolds and coxcombs and some more sweets. I know 
Burra- Memsahib would not allow you to eat any more now. 
Pll put them away for another time. . . . Now, what would 
you like to play?” 

“Oh, I know,” I replied enthusiastically, regaining my 
composure at the mention of games. “ They'll be my sipahi- 
log [policemen] and I’ll be my papa and drill them, and put 
them on guard duty, and fire the cannon, and raise the flag, and 
they must salute me and say ‘ Sahib-Bahadur.’ Let’s go and 
gather long sticks for guns and say we are sipdhi-log.” 

Amid much laughter and shouting, the game was 
inaugurated. With such an immediate assumption of 
authority, from which I never abdicated, I began my blissful 
years in Purnea. 

Our drills were interrupted by Grandmother, who, trailed 
by the jemadar and a babu, returned to the bungalow after 
dispatching vegetables and fruits to the bazaar. She had been 
busy since dawn sending away the rattling carts, inspecting 
the produce which had been gathered during the night, washed, 
sorted, counted, and listed. The best were selected for house 
and market; the culls were distributed free among the 
employees. She set the prices to be asked and settled the 
constant petty disputes between the carters. Seldom less than 
thirty carts daily were sent into the Purnea bazaar. During 
the mango and litchi season, nearly a hundred rumbled 
away. 

Bessie of the amount of time Grandfather had to spend 
at the Factory, Grandmother had taken active charge of the 
Purnea estate. She sold and bought livestock, traded goats, 
and raised pedigreed poultry, which were fowls of the lean 
and tasteless jungli species. She was kept continually busy 
with these and with her dispensary for the employees, which 
included both a segregation hut for contagious diseases and 
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another for births, under the charge of Das, a “‘ medical-babu.” 
Absorbed by her occupations, Grandmother was entirely 
happy in her isolated life although it was almost wholly 
devoid of ordinary social diversions. 

Tall, muscular, jungle-bred, thoroughly self-assured, 
Grandmother was always an early riser, her mind filled with 
plans for the day. She maintained strict discipline and her 
justice was little tempered by tolerance, which she considered 
mawkish. Burra-Memsahib was at one and the same time the 
object of their affectionate worship and their greatest terror. 
In spite of being a strict taskmaster, she was adored by the 
entire region for her charities. Regularly, on the first Sunday 
of every month, she fed fifty beggars with rice, dal, and 
leaf vegetables. 


) 

At least once a day, often twice, I rode away on Bhutia, 
my pony, going farther and farther afield along the rough 
country lanes, becoming well acquainted with the whole 
country-side, not only its human inhabitants, but also the 
multitudes of birds, whose continual symphony glorifies even 
the drabbest lowland scene: the rich songs of the bright- 
hued bulbuls ; the throaty calls of the mynas from the roadside 
bracken ; the chattering of parrots in the huge, red-flowering 
“silk ” cotton trees ; the cooing of doves ; the hoarse clacks 
of shiny black rooks; the shrill calls of the greenish-black 
mango-bird, which sound like “ Brain fever, brain fever !”’ 
These calls would be repeated with a constant crescendo until 
it seemed the tiny throat must burst; a false note would be 
struck ; its tongue would get twisted and there would follow 
a guttural squawk. Undiscouraged, the bird would then begin 
anew. 

These birds keep the orchards alive with their flittings and 
songs, especially in the mango blossom season. They do 
yeoman service in devouring the flies and beetles which are 
attracted to the sweet-scented flowers in numberless hordes. 
During the monsoons, when insects of innumerable varieties 
are most troublesome, the popiya birds are a boon to cows, 
horses, oxen, buffaloes ; and, in the jungles, to the elephants 
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and rhinoceroses. The animals lie down gratefully while the 
birds fly down upon them and feast on the insects breeding 
in the folds of their hides. 

The humid Indian country-side was my primer of life ; 
my constant chatter with Piareh and Lal, the munshi, was 
preponderantly interrogatory. 

We ran across white termite heaps several feet high. At 
the end of the drenching monsoons, the queen termites 
develop wings for a day. After the queens’ nuptial flight, 
they lose the wings and die. The miserable Untouchables, 
inured to eating even carrion, harvest these droves of dead 
insects as a great delicacy. 

“See, Baba, the men are irrigating that gram field. It’s 
nearly time to gather the grain.” 

“What do they do with it then?” 

“When it’s parched and ground fine, it’s called suthoo. 
We sometimes eat it too. Poor cows give rich, creamy milk 
when they get suthoo with their linseed oil cakes, and horses 
thrive on it as fodder.” 

“ Then, Ill give some to Bhutia !”’ 

Impulsively I jumped off and led my pony into a corner 
of the field where he enjoyed munching the juicy leaves 
and grain pods. One of the cultivators came over to us. He 
demanded pice in payment for the grain Bhutia had consumed. 

“Don’t you know whose éaéa this is?” Piareh asked him 
angrily. “* Sahib-Bahadur Lewis and Burra-Memsahib give 
away so much to the poor, and yet you can’t let the pony 
nibble a few pods ! Shaitan !”’ 

Nevertheless, after a lively argument, the man received a 
few pice for Bhutia’s grazing. Where great poverty is the 
common condition, the smallest opportunity to collect even 
a trifling amount of money is too precious to allow any 
consideration of maudlin sentimentality to interfere. 

The “ cow-dust hour,” so called from the heavy dust raised 
by the kine trudging homeward at eventide to be milked, 
usually found us on the way back from our afternoon ride. 
We would lift our heads eagerly to catch the faint suggestions 
of breeze which whispered through the leaves just before 
sunset, issuing the reveille call for nocturnal beasts, Lizards 
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and squirrels darted across our pathway seeking sanctuary 
during the hours of darkness. 

Like an elder brother of these scuttling animals, an old 
mendicant, whose name is legion and more, in his unutterably 
dirty rags, would shamble away from his all-day station 
beneath a shade tree by the roadside where he had mono- 
tonously begged alms. Hopefully he would bend his steps 
toward the home of some notably religious man, in whose 
courtyard he would be allowed to sleep, with possibly a meal 
thrown in, and a great amount of respectful salaaming for his 
pious indolence. 
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Grandfather was as proud of his husbandry as of his 
sporting prowess as a shikari. His cupboards were filled with 
the prizes he had collected at fruit and flower exhibits held in 
various cities of India: silver salvers, cups, lamps, cruets, 
clocks, gongs, and whatnots. Each was a “ storied urn” 
representing the whole history of the particular item: its 
grafting, selection, and nurture. He exhibited roses eight 
inches across the petals, grown on dwarfed bushes ; peaches 
without blemish weighing sixteen rupees; Bombay and 
Malda mangoes with perfect form and the tiniest seeds ; litchis 
of the Muzzufopore variety, which are noted for their 
lusciousness, large size, and small kernels. 

The announcement of a local fair by the petty Raja of our 
district caused Grandfather to alter his usual routine. He 
remained in Purnea for three weeks to groom his vegetables 
for the display. Since the Raja’s purpose was to encourage 
wider cultivation of English vegetables, the more enticing 
prizes were offered in those groups. There was keen anxiety 
throughout the district to produce the meatiest seedless 
tomato, the longest carrot, the largest turnip or beet, the 
firmest and tenderest cabbage, some so gigantic that only six 
would fit side by side in a cart. 

The malis knew no peace. Ganja and bhang smokers 
suffered severely for hours stolen in enjoyment of their 
narcotic dreams. 

Grandfather was almost certain of winning with an immense 
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cauliflower upon which much attention had been lavished. 
When it was discovered one morning that vandals had 
completely destroyed the patch containing this particular 
plant, storms of wrath broke over the entire plantation. 
Because of the careful watch maintained by the chokidars, 
this destruction could have been accomplished only with the 
collusion of some employee. 

Grandmother undertook to discover the culprit. She made 
all the malis and others who might have been involved squat 
down in a row before her. 

“One of you low-born ingrates is guilty. Since you 
won't confess I shall find out the guilty one. Here! Each of 
you chew a mouthful of rice !” 

She exhorted them to chew as rapidly as possible. 

“Now, spit it out !”’ she ordered. 

She lighted upon the man whose eschewed pat showed the 
least effect of mastication as the guilty wretch. And wretched 
he was at discovering how correctly Grandmother’s theory, 
based on ancient custom, was borne out. It was presumed 
that nervousness resulting from a guilty conscience and from 
fear of discovery would slow down the muscular action of 
the jaws and the flow of saliva. 

The mali, considering his guilt irrefutably disclosed by 
divine revelation, immediately confessed and acknowledged 
receiving a bribe from a competing Bengali agriculturist. 
The unfortunate man prostrated himself at Grandmother’s 
feet, piteously begging her pardon. 

“* Gureeb admi, Memsahib [I am a very poor man]! What 
else could I do ?” he whined. 

“ Gureeb admi’? is a standard rationalization of any yielding 
to temptation. In their essential childishness, people of the 
inferior castes have always felt, and encourage each other 
in the belief, that poverty is an extenuating circumstance 
sufficient to win forgiveness for any wrongdoing, were true 
justice to be had. 

Dismissing the others, Grandmother considered his crime 
and degree of penitence. After providing an appropriate 
punishment, she forgave him. 

“ Memsahib, you’ve poured oil into my soul! Now Pl 
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find out the thefts and misdeeds of the other malis and tell 
you about them.” 

The rice chewing had been a successful third degree. The 
mali became a marked man among his fellow-workers, not 
for having been guilty, but for having been forgiven, which 
ordained him a menace to any slackers among them. 


7 

Whenever Piareh wanted materials for a new syah or 
chuddar, or just a chance to gossip, we visited the Purnea 
bazaar. I enjoyed watching the snake charmers and the 
‘* bundar-wallahs ’’ and “ bhaluk-wallahs ’’ with their trained 
monkeys and bears. 

These animal entertainers were primarily itinerants and 
sometimes visited our bungalow to stage performances in 
the compound. Bruin, after a few grunts, would dance with 
amusingly grotesque clumsiness to the rattle of a doog- 
doogee—a goatskin-covered, spool-shaped, wooden cup against 
which two lead balls on a string rattled a rhythm. 

The monkeys also capered to this weird music, but they 
always concluded the programme by enacting a typical Indian 
love scene. With a running commentary by the showman, 
the monkeys would gesticulate and fondle each other in 
amorous manner. Then the male would pretend to become 
enraged. Grasping a wooden stool or stick, conveniently 
laid near his hand, he would beat his mate unmercifully. 
The wife always capitulated and lay at his feet in a pathetic 
attitude. 

The performances earned the bundar- or bhaluk-wallah 
four annas and a generous meal for both animals and 
master. 

I accepted this lover’s-quarrel scene as a natural procedure, 
for Piareh often indulged in similar amorous preliminaries 
with the menservants: slappings, tuggings on clothing, and 
abusive repartee. 

‘ Wait until I get you and starve you to death !” 

“Tl feed you on parched gram until your stomach bursts !”’ 

Such senseless chaffings about diet are opening gambits to 
flirtation. Piareh was always pleased, even anxious, to make 
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. the most of her opportunities, happily conscious of the 
effect of her good looks and the glances of her soft brown 
eyes. 

I was a great admirer of this twice-widowed, childless, 
nineteen-year-old girl, and spent many happy hours in her 
godown in attempts to imitate her personal titivations. Her 
clinking gold and silver anklets, the gold button in her left 
nostril, and the five turquoise-studded ear-rings around the 
tims of her ears, which surmounted the large silver shield 
obscuring the lobe, were the envy of my life. 

Her features were perfectly chiselled; her skin, from 
purity of descent, a fair, smooth olive. She daily applied 
surma (antimony) to her eyelids to increase the effect of optic 
brilliance. Kajul (the soot of a deer’s horn burned over a 
wick drenched with mustard oil) was used to darken her eye- 
lashes and eyebrows. She rubbed muzi (black cork powder) 
over her teeth to polish the enamel and form a black filling 
for the interstices, thus setting off the enviable whiteness of 
each tooth—an important beauty aid. The frequent chewing 
of pan served as a vivid lip-rouge, reddening and attracting 
attention to her full, sensuous lips. Her hair, neatly braided 
and never without an intertwined flower which protruded 
from under her chuddar, was always strongly scented with 
chamali tael (flower oil). 

My frank admiration endeared me to her. She found great 
joy in doing everything she could to make me happy. She 
was always promulgating further pleasures and adventures. 
They were the subjects of exhaustive discussions and detailed 
plans during the long, shut-in monsoon days. 

‘One day, Bee Bee, you and I will go to my Mussulman 
festival and see the procession of the Muharram Tayhias. It 
comes after the thirty days of the Ramazan [fast]. We won’t 
tell anyone we’re going. It'll be evening, and I’ll buy you a 
red sari with a gold border and some nickel-plated anklets 
and bangles. You'll hide your face and we'll go and see them 
submerge the Tajhias in the Ganges. They’re dedicated to 
the memory of Hosain, the son of Fatima, daughter of the 
prophet Mohammed.” 

Bravely we kept the secret of this proposed expedition, 
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which my grandparents would never have authorised. It 
was as well that the excessive heat of that season caused us 
to defer the venture until another year: we were thus saved 
from exposure to danger in the violent riots which broke out 
between the two divisions of Islam, who detest each other 
with mutual cordiality—the Shiites and the Sunnites. The 
one held to the validity of religious hierarchy through the 
Shah of Persia; and the other, through the Sultan of 
Turkey. 


8 


No matter how Eden-like a place, since there may no 
longer exist a Paradise on earth, grave annoyances must have 
their part. For us these principally took the multitudinous 
forms of insects and snakes—always snakes, lurking for the 
unwary. 

Cobras were especially abundant in Purnea. There was 
hardly a family in the district which had not been reduced 
by their death-dealing bites. Few days passed without Das, 
Grandmother’s “ medical-babu,” having to render emergency 
anti-snake-poison treatment to one of the employees or their 
offspring. 

Myriads of creeping creatures, scorpions, centipedes, and 
hairy caterpillars, whose mere touch on the skin left it red 
and irritated, imposed a lesson in watchfulness and caution. 
Impossible to avoid were the billion billions of pinhead mango 
flies, miniature replicas of the common house-flies. These 
tiny aggravations would rush madly into eyes, ears, or nose, 
and it behoved one to keep the mouth tightly closed or 
there would be several in the throat to be swallowed or 
regurgitated. 

Grandmother and the servants did their best to keep the 
bungalow free of them by use of a simple flycatcher. Strings 
smeared with honey were suspended around the verandas. 
Every few minutes, when blackened and thicker by inches, 
a match would be touched to them and a new String set in 
place. 

Constant vexation from insects is unavoidable, as screening 
doors and windows is impossible. From daybreak until 
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sunset the bungalow is tightly closed to exclude the blasting 
heat. At night the amount of precious air movement which 
would be reduced by screens would make the difference 
between the bearableness and unbearableness of existence. 
Were they left in place during the daytime the shower of dust 
from the unwatered roads would keep the fine mesh con- 
stantly begrimed, reducing by at least one-half the area of 
ventilation. 

The veranda floors were always covered with durries, as 
their roughness discouraged crawling snakes; and at night 
boards about a foot high, surmounted by bits of broken 
glass and jagged tin, were slipped into place over each 
threshold. Because of the loose construction of even the 
best-built bungalows, it was never possible to bar all means 
of ingress. 

When six years old, I had an experience with snakes and 
their reaction to music similar to those recounted by other 
dwellers and sojourners in India. 

“ Ayah, I want my mouth-organ,” I demanded on waking 
from my nap, one stiflingly hot afternoon. 

“You may have it, Bee Bee, when you're dressed.” 

“No, I'll play it while I dress, or I won’t dress,” I insisted 
petulantly, nor would I attend to being bathed or other duties 
until she acceded. 

Because of my intractable mood, Piareh welcomed an 
excuse to go out to the cook-house. An active flirtation with 
a new cook was a current interest. She left me seated in my 
bathroom, where I was obliviously absorbed in my rendition 
of the only two airs I knew, “ Home, Sweet Home,” and 
** Bluebells of Scotland.” 

A slight hiss and faint sounds of movement behind me 
drew my attention. Not three feet away, with hoods spread 
wide and purple, forked tongues running in and out, with 
beady, lidless eyes widely dilated, and almost standing on 
their tails as they swayed to the music, were two huge 
cobras. 

I was old enough to be aware of my danger. The paralysing 
chill of apprehension which I knew then was as great as any 
I ever afterward experienced. Possibly it was the subconscious 
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impression made by the snake-charmers I had seen in the 
bazaars which prompted me to continue playing the mouth- 
organ, although it was done with great effort and a number 
of very sour notes. The discordant sounds continued to be 
heard throughout the bungalow and compound, lulling 
Piareh into the belief that I was safely occupied, and she 
remained to indulge in love-making repartee with her latest 
favoured admirer. 

Ducking and swirling, hissing and flicking their tongues, 
the cobras abandoned themselves to the music and sinuously 
rendered what might have been a serpentine love dance. 
So often did I repeat those two time-worn favourites that 
I have never cared to hear them since, recalling as they do the 
horror of that moment. 

After what seemed hours to me, by good chance Grand- 
mother came into the room. Her heart must have skipped 
several beats when she saw the scene in the adjoining bath- 
room. She controlled herself heroically and sped from the 
room without an outcry. She summoned Grandfather, who 
quickly obtained his shotgun, and collected several menservants 
who hastily armed themselves with thick sticks. 

Creeping softly into the room, Grandfather reached the 
bathroom door and took careful aim. Shooting over my 
shoulder, he blew off the head of the male snake. The deaf- 
ening sound in the small space caused the other to dive 
into her hole behind the zinc tub. 

The ordeal over, I burst into hysterical tears and buried 
my head in Grandmother’s bosom. It was hours before I 
could be soothed. Meanwhile the servants dug behind the 
tub, keeping their lathees (clubs) handy. Ina hole under the 
floor they found and killed the female and a dozen baby 
cobras, just liberated from their shells. 

Piareh was driven almost to distraction by the thought 
of the danger brought to me through her remissness. She 
wept for joy on seeing me alive and embraced me tightly. 

““ Never again, Bee Bee mine, will I let you out of my sight. 
Some bhut [evil spirit] must be haunting my footsteps to 
punish my aba for my negligence.” 

My sobbing continued uncontrollably. Hoping that sleep 
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might bring relief from horror and fright, Piareh, cuddling 
me gently on her lap, sang my favourite lullaby : 


““ Nee nee, baba, nee nee, 
Roti makan chenee, 
Soja, baba, soja, 
Lal palanj ma soja.” 
(‘‘ Sleep, my baby, sleep. 
You'll have bread, butter, and sugar. 


Slumber, little one, slumber ; 
On a red bed slumber.’’) 


The entire district was considerably stirred by the narrow 
escape of Burra-Sahib Lewis’ granddaughter. Fervent 
prayers of thanksgiving were on the lips of all his employees 
for several days thereafter. The beggars in the region received 
unwonted quantities of ddl, rice, saag, and pice, given as 
expressions of my grandparents’ thankfulness. 

Among the callers at the bungalow offering felicitations 
was a local vaidh (“‘ medical man,” whose practice is solely 
the vending of good luck and protective charms and potions). 
He implored Grandmother to allow me to wear around my 
neck the tabiz (charmed locket) which he had brought. She 
thanked him abundantly, not forgetting the anticipated, 
generous remuneration. Holding with none of the multitude 
of credulities in the superstition-pervaded land, she had no 
intention of adorning me with it. However, Piareh, who 
shared implicitly, even militantly, the universal belief in the 
potency of such talismen, put it around my throat. Despite 
Grandmother’s mild objections, I wore it for a considerable 
time thereafter. 


Chapter Four 


1884-1885 


I 


BOTH MY GRANDPARENTS WERE SO UPSET AT THE THOUGHT 
of the danger to which I had been exposed while in their 
charge that they were in a mood to spoil me even more than 
usual. My slightest wish immediately became the order of 
the day. 

“ Grandfather, when are you going to take me into the 
jungle and to the Factory ?”’ I asked for the thousandth time. 

“Yes, Tom, let’s all go,’ Grandmother unexpectedly 
proposed. 

‘Very well,” Grandfather consented. “Il bring two 
extra elephants from the keddah when I come back next week. 
The rivers are still high from the monsoons and they’ll be 
safer than horses.” 

Piareh, who was going with me, was as excited as I. We 
were two children together, wheedling stories of the jungle 
and its desperate denizens—animal and human—from Lal, 
the munshi, from the bearer, and from any other servants 
who had ever travelled the dangerous pathways of the Terai. 

“ Mul! Mul! Hathi!” 

 Dhat! Hathi-baith !” 

The repeated shouts of the mahouts bringing their beasts 
into the compound obscured the early morning overtones 
of the crows and market carts. The three elephants knelt 
down to receive their human freight. Their backs were 
almost completely covered by straw-stuffed and cotton-padded 
saddles, held in place by ropes under the stomach and tail. 
(The covered but less comfortable riding howdah was used 
only in state processions or in hunting, as a protection against 
springing beasts.) 

E 65 
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My grandparents and I mounted the largest, climbing up 
the forelegs and scrambling to our places on the saddle, where 
we clung to ropes. Raja was an immense male, nearly eleven 
feet high and weighing over five tons. Each of his tremendous 
tusks must have contained two hundred pounds of ivory. 
He was thought to be more than a hundred years old. 
Although gently dispositioned and given to affectionate 
caresses with his trunk, he was a great old warrior and hunter, 
ever ready when called upon to hurl aside a tiger with bone- 
crushing force or trample a vicious boar beneath relentless, 
pistonlike poundings of his huge feet. 

Raja was Grandfather’s favourite elephant. His market 
value was very high, but for sentimental reasons this almost 
human companion on his hunting expeditions would never 
be sold. Grandfather and Ali Bux, Raja’s mahout, would 
while away many an hour speculating on the life and probable 
battles of the stout-hearted old tusker during his half-century 
of freedom before capture. This was Ali’s favourite con- 
versational topic. Between a mahout and his hathi exists a 
more intimate relationship than between romantic Bedouin 
and his horse, or picturesque cowpuncher and his cayuse. 
The greater intelligence of an elephant brings him nearer 
to a plane of equality with his keeper. 

The other hathis were tuckless females. Piareh climbed on 
to Rani, the larger, where she had the company of Bhaghwan 
and the bearer. The third elephant, Jum-Jum, a seventeen- 
year-old flapper, carried two of the men from the Factory 
who had come over to Purnea on business. 

“Hold on tight, Lilly!” Grandfather warned before 
giving the order to proceed: “ Ali, Aathi-mul /” 

Raja sat up lurchingly, nearly pitching us over his tail. 
When he stood up entirely, we all but kissed his neck. 

In the excitement of the adventure everything seemed 
extraordinarily beautiful to me: the fields white with opium 
poppies, or green with tobacco ; the expanses of waving corn, 
wheat, barley, lentils, and paddy. We soon entered the Terai 
proper, with its marshes and bamboo forest, thickly populated 
by stork and heron incessantly standing on one leg “ blinking 
sleepily to bluff the fish.” Then we plunged into the dense 
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jungles of matted teak, sal, toon, and sissoo trees, criss- 
crossed by narrow, twisting pathways made by generations 
of wayfarers from one hidden village to another. The heavy 
shade brought no relief from the steaming heat. The breath- 
less, fetid air bore the sleepy chatter of the dundar-log and the 
half-frightened twitter of birds. Each movement of a leaf. 
suggested the menace of a slithering snake. 

I was glad to feel the security of a perch on Raja’s back, 
even though we often had to lie prone to avoid low branches. 

None of this was appreciated by Piareh, who was experienc- 
ing the unpleasantness of the not unusual elephant-sickness, 
akin to mal de mer. 

“In a few minutes we'll cross the river, Lilly. Hang on to 
her, Ellen. Don’t let her slip off !” Grandfather warned. 

This was the largest of the three tributaries of the Brahma- 
putra and Ganges, which flowed between Kishanganj and 
Purnea. Hardly had Grandfather spoken when Rani, with 
a startled trumpeting, tore past us on a dead run, bearing her 
load of clutching, terrified servants. She had dislodged a 
beehive from a bamboo clump. In retaliation, the bees had 
quickly located Rani’s sensitive hindquarter spots with 
unerring instinct. Knowing a river to be only a short distance 
away, she thundered toward it. 

When we in turn arrived at the bank, Rani was standing 
saddle-deep in the water, patiently waiting until the bees 
were drowned and floated away. Piareh, sure that the end 
of her flirtatious existence had come, held desperately to a 
rope with one hand while she beat her chest with the other 
exclaiming, ‘“‘ 4ra Bap,’ra Bap!’ Neither she nor her two 
companions appreciated our laughter, which was unrestrained 
when their safety was assured. 

The river forded, we dismounted in the shade and lunched. 
Jum-Jum, when ready to start again, indulged in an exhibition 
of femininity. She wanted to rest longer and, more than 
that, she was determined to have her own way. Lifting her 
trunk high in the air, she shrieked piercingly ; and, when 
goaded forward, she pranced backward. Her wise mahout | 
changed his tactics. After a period of petting and flattering 
talk, apparently understood, she became amenable again. 
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The remaining hours of our journey were without unto- 
ward incident. Grandmother and Grandfather sang old- 
fashioned songs to keep me happily occupied. Raja, flapping 
his massive ears in rhythm, seemed to enjoy them also. 

There is no dusk in the jungle. Darkness comes as though 
a shade is drawn across the aperture of heaven. It was just 
after this hour, when twinkling pin-points of light pierced the 
dense foliage ahead of us. We had reached the clearing and 
the houses of the Factory’s resident employees, who turned 
out to give us a rousing welcome. 

Grandfather’s squat, five-room factory home of kutcha 
plaster and bamboo occupied the centre of the clearing. The 
overseers and some Eurasians had smaller dwellings of one 
and two rooms. For the greater part of the time the houses 
were too swelteringly hot for occupancy. Periods of rest 
were spent on chubootras (round cement and brick platforms 
about two feet high, erected fifteen or twenty feet from the 
bungalows, which continue to radiate the day’s heat long after 
sundown—a kind of detached porch, popular for evening 
use throughout India). 

Shortly after supper, Piareh prepared me for bed on a 
charpoy (string cot) beneath a lustily swung punka. Although 
I was very tired, sleep was hard to achieve because of the 
hideous howls of jackals, which began with the coming of 
darkness. 

Piareh was exasperated by the nerve-shattering cries, which 
seemed to come first from a distance and then suddenly 
from almost within arm’s reach. Her useless addresses of 
abuse, directed at them, served for my lullaby. 

“Sala! [' Brother-in-law !’—a very insulting appella- 
tion.] Son of a pig! Keep quiet, let us sleep ! ”’ 

Being a Moslem, she stressed the pig. 


2 


The next morning, curiosity overcoming my revulsion 
toward the indescribably horrid odour, I accompanied | 
Grandfather through the corrugated-iron-roofed, brick sheds 
of the Factory building. As we passed between the double 
rows of redolent vats, he found a khalasi (semi-skilled work- 
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man, a grade above a coolie) “ soldiering ” on the job. He 
regarded the loafer steadily for a moment; the crow’s-feet 
at the corners of his eyes showed more plainly; he stroked 
his long beard with his right hand, carefully disentangling its 
curls before speaking. 

“ Khalasi-ji/! 1 see you don’t carry out instructions,” he 
remarked blandly. “‘ Maybe you’re lazy because you have 
six wives ?” 

“No, no, Burra-Sahib! Huzoor! 1 only have one.” 

“ She must be equal to six !” | 

The man loafed no more that day. Nor did his fellow- 
workers allow him to forget the teasing rebuke for many moons, 

A hundred employees, clad in the scantiest of nether 
garments, stirred the cauldrons filled with soaking leaves, 
drained them, removed the precious sediment, and pounded 
it into cakes of finished dye. 

The commercial development of synthetic dyes in the early 
years of the twentieth century spelled the doom of the indigo 
plantations and factories. Natural indigo dye has a superior 
quality of fastness, but with the commercial variety it could 
not compete successfully because of the comparative costliness 
of its manufacture—requiring as it does armies of labourers, 
and involving handling through thousands of transportation 
miles. The hard-won clearings for indigo plants have been 
reclaimed by the jungle. The children of the indigo workers 
labour or starve elsewhere. 

The stench of putrefying vegetable matter emanating from 
the buildings clung to one’s clothing and to everything in 
the surrounding area. I was happy to rejoin Piareh and seek 
other interests. 

“Come, Lilly. We'll play with the elephant babies. 
They’re the loveliest creatures,” the Eurasian wife of an 
overseer suggested. 

And so we found them, unafraid and affectionate, happy in 
the several-acre grove enclosed by a high palisade of rough 
timbers. In spite of their insatiable appetites, their growth is 
slow. Elephant-breeding and rearing is an exemplification 
of the ways of “ Jehovah who works by ages yet are all 
things done.” | 
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“Why does Grandfather have so many elephants?” I 
asked Piareh. i 
“He often rents them for state processions,” was the answer. 
“He sells the ivory tusks. He trains the young ones as 
workers and sells them to rajas and zamindars. The lumber 
yard where they work makes a good training ground, and he 
sells the beams of teak and sal all over India.” 

The immense shade-patterned lumber yard, scene of cease- 
less activity, was a fascinating part of the Kishanganj settle- 
ment. With machine-like constancy the Aathis would roll, 
carry, and pile log on log in rows and stacks with only casual 
supervision by their lethargic mahouts. The sounding of a 
gong brought work to a sudden stop. The elephants formed 
a mess line and consumed mountainous lunches of salted 
chapatties and banyan leaves. Special cooks prepared their 
varied meals. The mahouts, except on journeys, only do the 
driving, supervise their baths, and accept responsibility for 
proper “ pegging-down ”’ at night. 

‘“ Piareh, we must go see the horses and Shahdad Khan,” 
I proposed, getting restless after watching the monotonous 
regularity of the “ Aathis piling teak.” 

Piareh complied with alacrity. During our stay in Kish- 
anganj she was more than willing at any time to escort me 
to the stables—because of her romantic interest in Shahdad, 
the stately supervisor of Grandfather’s stable, who had been 
to Purnea a number of times on business and was an old 
acquaintance of ours. 

A Pathan from the Punjab, Shahdad Khan was a splendid 
representative of his handsome race: fair, tall, and command- 
ing—a polite and chivalrous Mohammedan. Being a devoted 
lover of horseflesh, descended from generations of the finest 
equestrians, he had justified Grandfather’s judgment in 
entrusting him with the management of the extensive 
stable, housing forty or more fine Arabians which were 
reared for the market as polo ponies, race-horses, or rajas’ 
coursers. 

He had an astonishing memory for pedigrees half an hour 
long. He would recite the merits and accomplishments of 
each foal’s sire, dam, grandsire, and granddam, to the ’steenth 
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generation. Piareh seemed to drink in this information ; 
but she probably drank in, more, an exquisite enjoyment of 
Shahdad Khan’s handsome countenance and physique. 1 
preferred to ride the beautiful horses. 

Although he was courteous and soft-spoken in the extreme, 
none of the stableboys or grass-cutters under him were ever 
slack in their jobs. They had a healthy respect for him, 
second only to that held for Burra-Sahib Lewis. 

The perfection of each day was marred by enforced attend- 
ance at the “ quinine parade” held for the employees every 
morning. The monsoon floods were just subsiding, leaving 
the whole Gangetic plain a pestilential breeding-ground for 
the Indian malaria. The native workers not only took the 
pills rationed out each day, but also chewed constantly on 
bitter chincona twigs. 


3 

Our week at Kishanganj was over too soon, even though 
somewhat marred by a tail-end monsoon downpour. Grand- 
father regretted having brought us at that season, for the 
ford by which we had come was now impassable and a long 
detour would be necessary on the return trip. 

Five elephants were made ready to take us back. Two of 
them were loaded with house supplies of chillies, ginger, 
betel-nut, palm fruit, and cardamom seeds. Raja and Rani 
were to be held over at the mofussil station for a tiger hunt 
projected in the near future, and I had won permission to 
keep Jum-Jum for my own spoiled use. 

One of the pack elephants took the lead, as his mahout 
claimed particular familiarity with the unusual route we were 
taking. 

On reaching the river his charge stopped short and refused 
to enter the swift current, although elephants love water and 
seldom hesitate at a ford. 

“ Mul! Beta—Mul !/”’ the mahout shouted. 

Goading him relentlessly, he forced the unwilling elephant 
to start the crossing before we had caught up to find out what 
the trouble might be. 

With his trunk raised high and ears flapping resoundingly 
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the Aathi trumpeted his protests, which quickly changed to 
high-pitched shrieks of fear. Too late, the mahout realized 
that they were sinking in quicksand. | 

“Save me! For God’s sake, save me!” he cried 
hysterically. 

Standing up on the elephant’s saddle, his arms extended 
wide, he waved and called repeatedly to all of us. Ropes 
were hastily ripped from the saddles, but were not long enough 
to reach the doomed man. Directions for him to jump off and 
swim brought no responding action on the part of the dis- 
traught mahout. Crocodile-infested waters make swimming 
an unlearned art among the natives. The poor man was 
gripped by the complete mental paralysis of fear. He screamed 
and tore his hair in a paroxysm of terror, calling piteously 
upon Allah and my powerless grandfather to help him. 

The quicksands took their inescapable toll. With an 
unearthly gurgle, elephant and man disappeared from view. 


4 


Tiger hunts were usually brought on the heads of the tiger 
by their own acts. When a village reported the loss of a cow 
or a sleeping baby from a hut, it was known that the killer of 
the jungle would rapidly develop his taste for the easy prey 
and eventually become a man-eater. The resources of the 
entire region would be organized to remove the peril. 

Grandfather delighted in heading such expeditions. I 
particularly enjoyed watching him in his gun-room preparing 
for a tiger shoot: getting his boots ready ; cleaning guns and 
rifles ; sorting out the various sizes of bullets; sharpening 
knives. 

“Please let me go with you,” I pleaded. “I'll sit quietly 
beside you in the howdah and hold your bag of bullets.” 

He smiled agreement; but when my initiation into 
big-game hunting was proposed, Grandmother protested 
vigorously. 

“No, no, Lilly, my child. I couldn’t rest in peace or sleep 
at night for thinking of youin the jungle. There’s no knowing 
what might happen, and I’m responsible to your parents for 
your safety.” | | 
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“T'll take good care of her,” Grandfather insisted, siding 
with his tomboy granddaughter. “ There’s no more danger 
seated in the safety of a howdah on Raja’s back than in riding 
on one of those new steam trains.” 

It was finally arranged that I should go. I boasted gleefully 
to my playmates of my inclusion in the hunting-party, and 
childishly gloated in their envy. Lal, the munshi,—my 
gentle, kindly, but ineffectual tutor,—shook his head sorrow- 
fully at the news. 

‘‘ Missy-Sahib’s heart will become very much hardened,” 
he remarked sadly in his high-flown Urdu tongue. 

The small shooting-party consisted of Grandfather, Mr. 
Edwards, the resident chemist at the Factory, and Shahdad 
Khan. Nearly a hundred beaters were recruited from 
surrounding villages. 

Near the spot the tiger had last been reported, a machan 
(or platform of branches and bamboo poles) was constructed 
in the fork of a widespreading banyan tree, not far from a 
river-bank. On to this we climbed, carrying a miniature 
arsenal. The elephants, whose smell might warn the tiger 
away, were removed some distance from us. 

Shortly a cloud hid the brilliant moon and it began to drizzle. 
The silence of the jungle, broken only by the patter of rain- 
drops on leaves, was oppressive. We welcomed the com- 
panionship of the beaters when, at the given time, they 
started shouting and beating drums. Slowly, almost 
imperceptibly, the noises became louder as they closed in 
upon us. 

The rain stopped and the moon shone brightly again. 
Tense and ready, rifles cocked, fingers on triggers, our eyes 
were glued on the open space beneath and before us, where a 
buffalo calf was tied as bait ; it alternately lowed and nibbled 
at the pile of leaves, innocent of its danger. 

There seemed an eternity of silence; no one spoke, not 
even in a whisper. The small fry of the forest—deer, hogs, 
and foxes—slipped through the area soundlessly. A leopard 
crept close to smell the bait ; rifles were raised but withheld 
when he slunk away, made suspicious by the noise of the 
beaters. He was a fine specimen, but not the chosen quarry. 
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In the bright moonlight we could see the occasional move- 
ments of crocodiles, resting half in the water, half on shore. 

Suddenly there was an outbreak of frightful noise farther 
up the river-bank, just out of sight—mingled sounds of the 
roars of an enraged tiger and much threshing of water. 

Grandfather whistled for Raja, and safely mounted we rode 
toward the racket, which continued intermittently. 

The special object of our hunt, recognized by some of the 
beaters, met his end that night, but not at our hands. On 
the river-bank we witnessed a rare sight—a death struggle 
between a crocodile and a tiger. Gamely the tiger struggled 
against the bone-crunching jaws, and the smashing blows of 
the gigantic tail. The end was inevitable. Although he had 
torn the monster’s sides with vicious swoops of his claws, 
he was finally drawn out into the water, where he was utterly 
helpless. He was inexorably devoured, screaming shrilly 
even when nearly all of his body had disappeared into the 
saurian maw and it seemed life must have departed from him. 

On the way home Grandfather regaled us with the story 
of a crocodile he had once killed. On slitting it open he had 
found the undigested jewels of a woman. The theft of the 
woman had probably been, for once erroneously, blamed on 
dacoits. 

Unappreciative of having seen a unique sight, I bemoaned 
returning home without a man-eating tiger’s skin. 


j 

“ Grandma,” I complained disconsolately on our return to 
Purnea, “all I saw was a tiger and a crocodile fighting. I 
wanted to see Grandpa shoot the tiger and bring it home with 
us. Then he’d have mounted the skin for me and put it 
beside my bed so I could have played at hunting tigers in 
my own room.” 

“Oh, never mind about that,” Grandmother said quickly, 
to mollify me. “ You can have a tiger skin beside your bed 
anyway. We've several put away for sale.” 

While this rug afforded the desired atmosphere for my 
games, wherein I was a renowned female shikari, it was not 
the same as having a trophy peculiarly my own, even though 
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it was especially beautiful and valuable. Being that of a virgin 
tigress, its stripes of Van Dyck brown were more sharply 
delineated against the burnt-ochre background, its fur longer 
and of a more lustrous sheen than would have been the skins 
of a male or of a female which had cubbed. 

The skins of tigers, leopards, cheetahs, and others, dressed 
by the village shoemakers,—who perforce combined skill in 
the art of taxidermy with their regular craft,—were sold from 
time to time for three to four hundred rupees. Such transac- 
tions, together with the smaller financial matters of the planta- 
tion, were handled by Grandmother. Because of Grandfather’s 
sojourns at the Factory, the custody of the cash receipts 
devolved upon her ; their safe keeping was a serious problem. 
At night a guard was maintained by several chokidars and a 
brace of watch-dogs, let loose in the compound. 

There were no branch banks throughout India in those 
days. A commercial banking system came later. Indian 
people rarely attempt to retain any substantial amount of cash 
on hand ; a few pice suffice their hand-to-mouth needs. Only 
the wealthier zamindars, nawabs, members of rajas’ house- 
holds, and merchants ever see any sizable sums in currency. 
As to the rest, their slightest monetary accumulation, even 
a rupee or two, is put to work in some form of investment as 
quickly as possible: a tiny parcel of land; a dwelling for 
rent ; a usurious loan ; or, as more readily negotiable security, 
jewellery. The sonar (bazaar goldsmith) is the village banker. 

Our household safe was a steel cash-box hidden in a hole 
under the floor beneath Grandmother’s bed. In this she daily 
placed the money from the bazaar sales of fruits and vege- 
tables, from the sundry sales of produce, grains, and thatching 
grass, and from the output of the kilns. 

At harvest seasons the zamindars clubbed together and 
stowed their cash in one building under a strongly armed 
guard. “ Treasure trains,” travelling with police escort, 
gathered up these surpluses and transported the money to 
Calcutta for deposit. 

When I was nine, the dak-wallah brought the welcome 
news that Father had taken charge of a bullion-collecting 
cavalcade which would pass through Purnea, making a 
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convenient opportunity for Mother to visit her parents, display 
the new grandchildren, and inspect her eldest daughter— 
whom she had not seen for five years. 

I had been informed of the arrival of two sisters and a 
brother, but their existence had little significance for me, 
absorbed as I was in my playmates, Jum-Jum, Bhutia, and the 
constant activities of the plantation. 

The letter announcing the impending visitation caused a 
flurry of excitement. Life in Purnea was pleasant but 
monotonous, and even the rare visits of casual acquaintances 
were momentous events. Every member of the household, 
down to the lowliest sweeper, felt a new sense of importance 
in sharing in the preparations. 


6 


Grandmother had only two weaknesses, but they were 
very weak : myself, her eldest grandchild, and jewellery, with 
which she was always generously adorned. She was as 
garrulous concerning her jewels as Grandfather was about his 
hunting trophies and horticultural prizes. Each piece had 
its significance for her, particularly since they had been 
wrought on the premises under her supervision. The precious 
metal was the product of her own astute management—this 
gold puttri, studded with turquoise stones, represented the 
increase of the goat herd; that set of filigree ear-rings, the 
profits of her poultry yard. 

Either forgetting or disregarding Mother’s distaste for 
jewellery, Grandmother was determined to present her 
daughter with a necklace of gold links. 

‘ Bhaghwan, next time you visit the bazaar, tell Dhali Lal, 
the sonar, to come here. I have work for him.” 

: Acha, Burra-Memsahib/ Yl go immediately,” he 
replied. 

_ The chokidar departed on his errand, smiling Espey, 
When the sonar worked at the bungalow, he took up all of 
Burra-Memsahib’s time, giving the servants a respite from 
her constant surveillance. The goldsmith would have had 
little respect for any person who allowed him to discharge a 
commission unwatched. For the lower castes he manufactured 
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trinkets in his bazaar stall under their unwavering eyes. His 
unceasing chatter was intended to divert their attention so 
that he might slyly appropriate minute particles of the gold 
or silver, but he was rarely successful. 

“Dhali Lal, you can’t cheat me. I’ve dealt with you for 
over ten years,’’ Grandmother greeted him on his arrival the 
next morning. 

“I’ve been greatly honoured, Burra-Memsahib/” he 
replied, unruffled by the brusque reception. 

“You made my daughter’s wedding ring on this veranda 
ten years ago. I’ve had ear-rings, chains, and bangles made 
by you also, and that nose button I gave my ayah as a wedding 
present. Now I want a gold neck-chain, of the finest woven 
links, for my daughter, who’s coming home for the first time 
since she was married. Let me see what designs you have.” 

Along with a profound air of professional knowledge, 
Dhali Lal had brought his paraphernalia, including a much 
soiled, badly dog-eared batch of printed sheets portraying the 
latest fashions in adornment—probably also called “the 
latest’ by the sonars during the rule of the ancient Mogul 
Emperors. 

Squatting in a corner of the veranda, he set up his charcoal 
brazier and laid out bamboo blowpipes, scales with pebbles 
and tiny red beans for weights, tweezers, pliers, and phials 
of chemicals. 

Bhutia and Jum-Jum were alike forgotten in the fascination 
of watching Dhali Lal as he worked under Grandmother’s 
keenly observant eye. His steady stream of self-laudatory 
anecdotes was punctuated by her sharp rebukes when she 
was displeased with a link or when she thought he was about to 
slip a grain of gold-dust into his dhoti. 

Each night he put his tools away and turned over the 
partly finished work and unworked metal to Burra-Memsahib 
to guard. Then he visited in the godowns with acquaintances 
before going home. 

On the third morning, Piareh came out on to the veranda 
and offered to relieve Grandmother’s long vigil. Grandmother 
instantly perceived the connection between her proposal and 
the sonar’s visits to the servants’ quarters. 
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“I know Dhali Lal well, Burra-Memsahib. He has made 
ear-rings for me, and these puttris, too.” She proudly 
jingled the bracelets on her arms. “I'll watch him carefully 
and see that he puts full weight of gold in each link.” 

‘No, Ayah, you shan’t have a chance to divide with him 
the gold he’d slip into the folds of his dhoti were I not here.” 

“Oh, but you know I wouldn’t let him... .” 

“But I know you would ! Here, Lilly’s been sitting around 
long enough. Take her for a walk in the orchard !”’ 

The ungracious reception of her suggestion and the curt 
dismissal did not offend Piareh. On the contrary, she 
respected her mistress the more ; and Grandmother thought 
no less of either Piareh or Dhali Lal. 

Where scrupulous honesty has never been generally con- 
ceded as a desirable standard, dishonesty is no disgrace; but 
failure to practice cunning would be so considered, because 
it would denote a lack of wit. 


Chapter Five 
1886—1887 


I 


IT WAS A DRIZZLY, STEAMY AFTERNOON IN THE MONSOON 
season when the bullion-train turned into our driveway. 
Grandfather, Bhaghwan, the bearers ran to meet the party 
half-way, while Grandmother and I fidgeted on the veranda. 

“ Brandy-panit lao!” Grandfather shouted to the khid- 
matgar. 

The Anglo-Indian libation of hospitality, brandy and water, 
was quickly served. 

The reception and care of the constables and carters 
devolved upon Bhaghwan. He conducted them to the 
godowns, where each fraternized with those of his own caste 
and was refreshed with food, pan, mutual puffs on hookahs, 
and much discourse. The hum of interrogation and recital 
droned steadily through the compound until late into the night. 

The three small children were the centres of solicitous 
attention. Unused to sharing the affectionate regard of my 
grandparents, I was instantly jealous and was satisfied with 
a very brief inspection of my sisters and brother: Ethel was 
three, Walter, two, and Mary, a few months. Their physical 
needs dictated an immediate retirement with their ayah. 
Mother and Grandmother accompanied them to supervise 
baths and re-clothing, and to exchange maternal experiences. 

Father and Grandfather remained on the veranda where 
it was somewhat cooler than inside the bungalow. I elected 
to stay with them, restlessly clambering on to the knees of 
one and then the other. 

While the lowering curtains of warm rain mist stirred the 
air faintly, they drank “‘ brandy-panis”’ and conversed in 


thoughtful manner. 
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“No, Governor, I can’t stay more than a day. We've 
eleven corores in bank-notes and bullion and I presume you'll 
have another two or three in the zamindar’s treasury here. 
I must get on to Calcutta with it; but I’ll be back in about two 
months and I’ll stay for a day or so then before starting back 
to Motihari with Ellen and the children.” 

This was one of the few times I saw them together, these 
two men, my forebears—two Europeans, whose thoughts 
were all of India, to whom Bengal was truly home. As I 
drank in the partly comprehended conversation, the scene 
became etched on my memory. It might have been the 
Emperor Franz Josef, dressed in the travel-stained uniform 
of an Inspector of Indian Police, chatting on an up-country 
bungalow veranda with Bernard Shaw, so much did they 
resemble those widely reproduced portraits. Grandfather 
idly fingered his long, wavy beard, while Father occasionally 
twisted the ends of his bushy burnsides. 

The talk turned from the news of mutual acquaintances, 
the latest assignments of officials and magistrates, and the 
condition of agriculture, to future changes in Indian customs 
and economics certain to be brought about by the operation 
of railroads, whose construction was the most important 
development of the time. It was a leading topic of talk 
throughout the length and breadth of Bengal, and generally 
regarded as the divine foolishness of the British Raj. 

“Next year, Harman, you won’t have to make a four 
months’ journey by bullock-cart to take money to Calcutta. 
Two or three days will suffice.” 

“ That’ll be fine,” Father replied. “ But in other respects 
what will it mean? Another generation in India, educated 
and modernized, will be hard to control. They’ll be eager 
to throw off foreign rule, and we’ll have a repetition of the 
mutiny of thirty years ago, but on a larger scale. I dread 
to think of the bloodshed. Although our servants and Indian 
friends may be devoted to us personally, they hate us 
collectively.” 

- Such disturbing thoughts were new to me and I was all 
attention. A child regards differences in station and an 
unequal distribution of possessions as something ordained by 
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divine fiat, like the colour of grass or the differentiations of 
sex, just as an Indian accepts his caste and its restrictions. 
For the first time I was made aware of gulfs between myself 
and my playmates. I had accepted their deference as a matter 
of course, because of the wealth of my grandparents rather 
than because of a consciousness of racial superiority, if any. 
I was, to myself, the same as they—their tongue, my tongue ; 
their games, tastes, and ways, mine. 

“No, Harman,” Grandfather responded. His sage opinions, 
recalled now fifty years later, can only be paraphrased. 

“ The railroad may in time bring great changes in agri- 
cultural conditions. Markets will be wider afield, famines 
scarcer. But neither railroads, nor schools, nor missionaries 
butting their heads against stone walls will soon alter condi- 
tions or customs. They can’t eradicate caste nor legislate 
the system out of existence; therefore, they can’t instil the 
general initiative necessary for progress. They can’t materially 
change any of the several religions which chain the people 
to their present ways and attitudes with the firm grasp of 
ingraining centuries. They are dissatisfied with nothing but 
the poverty which they too commonly experience. Where 
there is no dissatisfaction, there can be no improvement. It 
will take a century or more to bring the country to a point 
capable of any self-government except a tyrannous rule of 
petty monarchies bringing back the continual internecine 
strife of medieval India.” 

“ Think of the lot of the poor Untouchables if native rule 
returned to-morrow,” Father interpolated. ‘“ They’d even 
have to wear cuspidors on strings around their necks, as they 
used to, to prevent their spittle from polluting the earth 
on which higher castes might walk.” 

‘“* The Mohammedans hate the Hindus, both hate the Jains, 
each group hates the other worse than it hates us. Of course 
they resent European control. Who wouldn’t? No matter 
how badly a man conducts the affairs of his own household, 
he bitterly resents the interference of even his best-intentioned 
friends. And we wouldn’t be so paternally inclined if there 
weren’t some profit for us.” 

With much that was new to ponder upon, I was dispatched 
F 
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to dress for dinner. I was assisted by a highly incensed 
Piareh, While her brother had been added to the staff as 
bearer during Mother’s stay, her aunt was not needed as an 
additional ayah. The object of Piareh’s resentment was the 
poor ayah who had accompanied Mother and thus had 
defrauded her relative of the coveted position. 

“ She’s a dusad/1 She eats pig ! Even if she were a good 
ayah, a Mussulman couldn’t share duties with her and get 
polluted !”’ Piareh complained bitterly, scrubbing me with 
vigour. 

The precious chance for a dustoori from her aunt was lost. 
She was consumed with disgust. 

““ She says she has testimonials from Burra-Sahibs,” Piareh 
snorted. ‘‘ She must have paid some bazaar munshi [public 
letter-writer] to write them for her, putting a different name 
on each, or else she stole them. Why! She’s like a mehtar- 
anni. [“ Sweeperess””; an Untouchable.] She even washes 


the baby’s diapers !”’ 


2 


My mother’s visit revived the stagnant social life of the 
mofussil station. The bungalow was continually filled with 
callers—native zamindars, pleaders, barristers, and physicians. 
The few English officials residing in the district, as a rule 
kept busy twenty hours a day on Government business which 
precluded much social interchange, took this occasion to call. 
They brought along their families, who ordinarily were 
forced to stay at home because visits then entailed long, body- 
racking shamponi rides. 

Shahdad Khan headed a delegation of greeting from the 
Factory. I was glad to see someone who would give me a little 
attention instead of lavishing it all upon the other children, 
of whom I was still desperately jealous. 

During his several days’ stay he took me on various 
expeditions: to the bazaar, where he bought trinkets and 
bangles for Piareh and me ; shooting the tasty green pigeons 
in the orchards ; and long rides on Bhutia and Jum-Jum. 


1 Very low caste, little or no better than an Untouchable since they 
also violate the great taboo of Hinduism and eat meat. 
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This programme suited my ayah. She had to accompany us. 
No girl child was ever left alone with a man not a blood 
relation, regardless of the excellence of his reputation. Both 
were Mohammedans—to whom three concurrent wives are 
permitted, while Hindus may have only one at a time with 
no restrictions as to concubines except financial capacity. 
Piareh was ambitious to be the second of Shahdad Khan’s 
quota. 

Grandfather remained at home to become reacquainted 
with his daughter, to play with his new grandchildren, and 
to entertain the procession of callers: the overworked 
English Deputy Commissioner, self-contained and serious ; 
the Irish Civil Surgeon, Doctor Piccachy, bluff and hearty ; 
the Magistrate, and the Deputy Collector of Revenues—both 
of whom were Hindus educated in England and of high 
standing on the Indian Civil Service List. 

‘* Burra~Memsahib—Huzoor /”’ the bearer announced. 
“It looks like Sahib Gunpat Lal coming up the driveway 
on his grey Arabian.” 

The term of respect, “ Sahib,” applied to an Indian, denoted 
the high respect accorded Gunpat Lal in the district. He 
was one of the wealthiest zamindars in that section of Bengal, 
with hundreds of ryots (tenant farmers) working on his lands. 

Grandfather hastened out on the veranda to welcome his 
old friend. Gunpat Lal had been an important local figure 
when T. B. first entered the Terai. Grandfather never revealed 
the full details of his Intelligence work during the Mutiny, 
but I believe that it was Gunpat Lal’s place he used as his base 
of operations. 

The zamindar was well advanced in years, but he dis- 
mounted without aid, and, after an exchange of the usual 
flowery compliments, with proudly erect carriage allowed 
himself to be escorted into the drawing-room to meet the 
ladies and partake of sweetmeats. 

When the catalogue of detailed inquiries regarding the health 
and fortunes of each member of the respective familes was 
completed, Gunpat, in well-couched Urdu, the aristocrat 
of dialects, issued the invitation he had called to deliver. 

“If Sahib-Bahadur, Burra- Memsahib, Miss Ellen, and her 
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children would attend at my lowly dwelling a garden party 
and tamasha [entertainment] in honour of Miss Ellen, whom 
we have not seen for years, now happily returned—if you 
would grant me that great joy and privilege, by accepting my 
humble hospitality,—I should be very happy to provide, with 
much care and at great expense, for your esteemed personal 
enjoyment in return for the great honour which would be 

paid me by your presences.” | 

Responding in the same tongue and with equal circum- 
locution, Grandfather accepted. 

Before departing, Gunpat Lal was taken for a complete 
tour of the gardens and orchard. A husbandman also, he 
and Grandfather found much to discuss. Nor was he permitted 
to leave without a large basket of prunings from trees and 
plants which he had especially admired, and selections of the 
choicest fruits and vegetables. 

On the appointed afternoon, decked out in our Sunday 
best, the family in a shamponi, Grandfather on horseback, 
and I on Bhutia,—preferring the hot sun to a bad jolting,— 
set out on the several-mile journey by rutted roads and over 
waste fields to Gunpat Lal’s garden-party. As we passed 
through villages on his lands, wide-eyed junglis rushed from 
their huts to glimpse the white people who honoured their 
landlord. Our visit raised him a hundredfold in their 
estimation. 

“He’s a friend of the d:/ati-log and must be a great and 
good man,” they murmured. : 

Heading a phalanx of sons, nephews, uncles, and male 
friends, Gunpat Lal awaited us in the shaded compound of 
his estate with its magnificent dwelling, finer than many a 
nawab’s palace. 

“Now that you’re here, consider this house and everything 
in it yours, and my servants yours to command,” he cere- 
moniously welcomed us before commencing the lengthy 
process of individual formal introductions. 

Grandmother, Mother, and I were led to the women’s 
quarters. The zenana was a rear-adjoining bungalow. A wide 
veranda faced on a garden riotous with blossoms ; the high, 
whitewashed enclosing wall was softened by flowering shrub- 
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bery; a summer-house, under the shade of a widespreading 
banyan tree beside a mirror-like pool, was set in the centre of 
an aviary gorgeous with singing and talking birds. Since 
custom demanded seclusion, a more delightful place for it 
would be hard to imagine. 

Like most high-caste women of her station, Mrs. Gunpat 
Lal, the zamindar’s only wife, was in purdah. The object 
of his lavish care, years rested on her lightly. She was charm- 
ingly gracious in her reception, expressing great happiness 
in the honour of a visit from Burra-Memsahib Lewis and 
Miss Ellen, whom she had not seen since her childhood. The 
dozen younger women who surrounded her—daughters, 
daughters-in-law, nieces, and a granddaughter about my age 
—cheerily seconded her greeting. 

They held our hands affectionately, offered us pan, put 
garlands around our necks, presented us with attar scent 
in tubes, and in general made much of us, the while asking 
searching personal questions regarding our manner of living, 
and about our clothes and their costs. This was in accordance 
with the best etiquette, such interrogation indicating a genuine 
interest in us. 

Gunpat Lal’s granddaughter was like a miniature of her 
older relatives. She wore her finest sari. Every bit of jewellery 
she possessed bedecked her person ; it was in her hair, on her 
ears and nose, on her wrists and ankles. She fingered my 
simple dress and few bracelets with obvious but not unkind 
disapproval. 

She drew me aside and subjected me to a series of searching 
questions. 

‘* Are you married, Miss Lilly?” 

6é No.” 

“ Have they picked your husband yet ?” 

“No. Grandfather says there’s lots of time.” 

‘ But when will you be married, then?” 

“T don’t know.” 

“ Doesn’t Burra-Sahib Lewis ever give you jewellery when 
the harvests are good? Or have evil times set upon you so 
that they had to be sold ?” 

I answered as best I could, and, in self-defence, was about 
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to propose some distracting game when music from the 
er drew us to the latticed windows overlooking the 
wall. 

The tamasha had begun. During the next six hours every 
form of entertainment was provided: nautch girls danced 
at intervals ; snake charmers provided thrills ; and magicians 
performed miracles. Cakes, sweets, and delicacies were 
constantly passed. After dark, there was a marvellous display 
of fireworks. 

We were too somnolent from gorging the rich food and 
too confused by the uncertain light of the flambeaus to take 
any special notice of the final bit of entertainment. A magician 
performed the renowned rope trick. He tossed a rope straight 
into the air, where it remained rigidly upright. A small boy 
climbed up it, hand over hand, and was lost to view. The 
rope was pulled down; the boy was gone. This may have 
been an illusion; we were too exhausted to speculate or 
investigate. 

With our arms and every available inch of the shamponi 
laden with flowers by our generous host, we started home. 
Had Bhutia not been a sure-footed pony I should have fallen 
off many times on the long ride, as I napped with my head 
against his neck. 


, 3 

“Let’s give the butcha-log away. We don’t need them,” 
I pouted, disgusted at the continuance of Grandmother’s and 
Grandfather’s attention to Ethel, Mary, and Walter, necessarily 
diverted from me. 

“Why, Lilly-Baba/ What would you do with them?” 
Piareh asked, her chiding tone belied by the twinkle in her 
eyes. 

*s We could give them to the new jemadar’s wife. She 
hasn’t any. Then he wouldn’t be making her miserable, 
talking about getting another wife.” 

Mother’s enjoyment of her home-coming was marred by 
finding me an unruly, spoiled child. She rebuked my grand- 
parents for over-indulgence, and warned me of inevitable 
reforms. 
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‘* Now that I’ve four children, I couldn’t allow one to take 
all my attention. When I get you home, Lilly, you’ll have to 
change. I’m sorry you’ve been allowed a pony and an 
elephant. You can’t take them with you. We can’t afford to 
keep either on your father’s pay. And you must learn 
English ! ” 

Even though I understood almost everything that was said 
in English, my constant refusal to speak it distressed her. 
My thoughts came to me in Hindustani, and I preferred the 
language of my playmates. I recognized no necessity for 
any other. | 

Mother’s forecasts of woe to come aroused my determina- 
tion not to be taken back to Motihari. I started a comprehen- 
sive campaign of horribleness to discourage the idea: I 
indulged in tantrums by the hour; Mary, Ethel, and Walter 
suffered from my teasing and maltreatment. On the other 
hand, I fawned shamelessly upon Grandmother, in the hope 
of inducing her to keep me with her. 

When Father returned from Calcutta, there were several 
family councils regarding my disposal. Although anxious 
to have his family complete, he was finally influenced to leave 
me in Purnea for some time longer. While greatly amused 
by my headstrong tomboyishness, he was afraid to put 
extra strain or worry upon Mother at the time. She was 
beginning to suffer from the ailment which made her a per- 
manent invalid after the birth of her next child, Herbert, 
already on the way. 

I remained happily in Purnea for another two years, the 
pampered child of my grandparents, the sore trial of Munshi 
Lal, my supposed tutor, the terror of my playmates, and the 
loving companion of Piareh, Bhutia, and Jum-Jum. 

On reaching the ages of from ten to fourteen many of 
my little friends, both Mohammedan and Hindu, were married. 
Piareh and I enjoyed attending their wedding celebrations, 
drew cattish comparisons, and looked forward to the next 
event. 

‘‘ What a stingy father Sita Devi had! Why, the jalabees 
were gone in an hour or two !”” I remarked critically, on the 
way home from the nuptials of Sita, much of whose short 
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lifetime had been spent under the shade trees of our compound 
playing at weddings. 

“He borrowed as much as he could from the bazaar 
banyas [money-lenders],” Piareh ruminated. “ Now he'll 
have to live on one meal a day of suthoo for a year just to pay 
the interest. Her uncle Gopi is the stingy one. Not one anna 
would he contribute to maintain the family pride.” 

“Tamar, the barrister Prasad’s daughter, is to be married 
next month. That should be a fine wedding. He’s very 
wealthy.” 

The arrival of a Roman Catholic missionary in Purnea 
occasioned much talk in the neighbourhood. There was no 
resentment against him; for, in a land where one in every 
twenty or thirty is a holy man or gurii (teacher) of some 
religion or other, one more or less can be only matter for 
bazaar “‘ gup ’”’ (common gossip). 

The kindly priest’s visit to our bungalow served to bring 
home to me my nominal Church of England Christianity. 
J had never seen a church, nor a clergyman. Grandmother 
had taught me my prayers and had told me Bible stories, 
especially during the confining monsoon days. She had tried 
to explain something of our Christian religion, but Hindu and 
Mohammedan fasts and festivals were far more familiar. 
They were a vital part of the lives of those around us; and, 
to me, the accepted order of things. They were much more 
interesting, but interesting only when they spelled festivity, 
gaiety, and excitement. 

I celebrated Christmas, Muharram, Bakr-Id, and Durgapuja 
with equal zest. 


4 
The Hindu year is divided into six seasons of two months 
each: Spring, Summer, Rainy, Sultry, Cold, and Dewy. 
The rainy season was nearly over. The ground was soggy 
from a two-inch downpour. The pitch-black night resounded 
with the croakings of frogs and the chirps of crickets. The 
compound was alive with fire-flies, the prey of owls and bats 
whose wings fanned the still, close air. In the house, praying 
mantises sat upon chairs and sofa-backs. Lamps attracted 
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millions of pin-headed green flies which swarmed into ears, 
nose, and mouth. 

It was a relief to go to bed and find refuge from the insects 
behind mosquito nettings. After hours of hot tossing, we 
were alternately lulled to sleep by the swish of punkas and 
aroused by the commands of the chokidars to the punka 
coolies: ‘‘ Pull, thou lazy one, pull !” 

One chokidar made periodic rounds of the buildings and 
outhouses while others maintained stationary guards. One 
night, when the watchman approached the front of the 
bungalow, he called to the man on duty there. 

Not receiving the usual answer, “ All’s well!” he went 
on to the veranda to investigate. He saw a recumbent form 
in the darkness, and kicked it. 

“Wake up, Sala!” he ordered. 

There was no response. 

He held up his lantern for a better view of the sleeping 
man. The guard’s severed head lay at some distance from his 
body. 

The chokidar’s shrieks of terror roused the household 
and emptied the godowns of sleepy-eyed servants and their 
families. 

“ Dacoits !”’ the assembled group whispered to each other 
fearfully. 

The watchman on the back veranda was found to have 
suffered a similar fate. 

“Look, the door of Burra-Memsahib’s room is open !” 
the khidmatgar called. 

Grandmother’s absence from the group was ominous. 
The heartrending wails of the widows, awakened from sleep 
to discover their husbands dead and mutilated, were momen- 
tarily stilled by the portentousness of this discovery. 

The bedroom was completely disarranged. The durrie, 
thrown back from the floor, disclosed the vacant safe; all 
of Grandmother’s best jewellery and some thousands of rupees 
had been stolen. Bound hand and foot, her mouth stuffed 
with dirty rags, Grandmother lay unconscious on the bed. 
Her head was badly bruished from the brutal blows of a lathee. 

The jemadar dispatched messengers both to Grandfather at 
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the factory and to the police thana. Das, the medical babu, 
had his one and only chance in a lifetime to attend Grand- 
mother professionally when it was found that she still breathed. 

The silence of the watch-dogs was soon explained. They 
lay dead under some bushes, having been given poisoned 
liver. 

Grandmother recovered consciousness about the time the 
native sub-inspector of police arrived. She was able to give 
him very little information. 

“T was awakened by a noise,” she reported. “ Before I 
could get the revolver from under my pillow, I was seized 
by several hands and my eyes bandaged. I couldn’t see 
them, but they spoke in a dialect I’ve never heard around 
Purnea.”’ 

“No, Burra-Memsahib, they weren’t from Purnea,” the 
sub-inspector replied. ‘I heard yesterday of their being 
seen in the bazaar. They were hill dacoits.” 

He was sympathetic but composed, confident that the 
police would eventually overtake the culprits, which unfor- 
tunately they never did. 
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With the exception of this distressing episode time passed 
pleasantly. I made twice-yearly trips to the Factory with 
Grandfather, revelling in the opportunity to ride his Arabians 
and to play with the baby elephants in the keddah. We went 
on tiger hunts from which we brought back skins. Several 
times the newly organized club of the mofussil station had 
pig-sticking expeditions, the Indian equivalent of the English 
fox-hunt. Had the conditions of life remained constant 
from that time, I might have realized my childish ambition 
to be a great female shikari. 

My knowledge of hunting was greater than it was of books. 
Poor Lal, unable to pin me down to studies at appointed hours, 
was in despair. Sweet-tempered, soft-hearted, gentle, and 
patient, the elderly munshi was unable to exert any effective 
discipline. 

“Lilly, Munshi Lal says you won’t listen when he tries 
to teach you English. You only heed him when he tells you 
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stories,’ Grandmother rebuked me in Lal’s presence one 
morning when I had played truant, as usual, from the seven 
o’clock class I was supposed to have with him. 

“Grandma, I don’t think he speaks English correctly,” 
I retaliated. ‘‘ Why should I learn from him ? Only last night 
I heard him say, ‘I am going to have my foodings now.’ ” 

Lal was deeply humiliated by the criticism and Grand- 
mother’s involuntary smile. Holding a degree of “ first arts ” 
in English from a college in Calcutta, he was inordinately 
proud of his knowledge of the language. This pride com- 
monly led him into the use of inappropriate words, as in his 
description of a fight between two boys: “ The big boy rained 
blows upon the little one, hitting him mercilessly upon his 
cranium and causing too much pain.” 

‘* Burra-Memsahib, 1 went to eat several foods—not just 
one kind, but three ; and ‘ foodings’ is plural.” 

“Never mind, Lal,’ Grandmother replied soothingly. 
“Lilly, when you get older you'll have to go away to school 
with other English girls. Think how you'll feel if you’re not 
used to speaking English and can’t read as well as they can. 
Lal is perfectly able to teach you what you must learn first.”’ 

“Missy Sahib, to-morrow would you like to visit the 
patshala [school] in Purnea?” Lal queried suggestively, 
hoping to awaken interest through my pride. 

None of my playmates attended the patshala. It was too 
far away, and their parents were satisfied with a mastery of 
elementary religious matters dinned into them at home and 
any gleanings of a secular nature which they picked up on 
their own initiative. 

I was open to anything that offered variety. So, early the 
next morning, accompanied by Lal and Piareh, Bhutia bore 
me to the schoolhouse. It was a bare building of kutcha brick 
with an ill-kept thatch roof and ceiling festooned with cob- 
webs. Mats for squatting and plain wooden stools for writing 
desks were the whole equipment. 

Twenty-odd urchins, both Mussulman and Hindu, came 
without regard for punctuality. Two pundits stood on a dais 
and conducted simultaneous classes in Hindu, Urdu, reading, 
writing, arithmetic, and Indian geography. 
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The din was continuous. Chanting in unison, swaying 
heads and bodies backward and forward as a rhythmic aid 
to memorization, the pupils learned by rote. Although 
noisily conducted, stringent discipline prevailed. Whenever 
a student was remiss, word was sent to the father, who came 
the next day and flogged his son under the approving eyes of 
the teacher. 

“Would you like to attend a patshala, Miss Lilly?” Lal 
asked. 

I was shamed to discover that some of these children, 
younger than I, knew more about the multiplication tables. 

“No, Lal, but I think it would be fun to be the teacher.” 

This gave him an idea. The children in our compound were 
formed into a patshala, of which I was the titular teacher. 
Every morning, from seven to eight, I stood over them with 
a pointer while they rocked on knees and haunches, loudly 
repeating the lesson I had set, which was the one Lal intended 
I should learn. 

My formal education had begun. 


6 


“Lilly, your parents are sending for you next week,” 
Grandmother announced on receiving a letter one morning 
a few months later. “ Your father has been transferred to 
Bankipur, near Patna City, where there is a good school 
which he wants you to attend. A constable now visiting 
Purnea on leave will take you there on the train.” 

Although I protested violently at having to leave my grand- 
parents, Piareh, playmates, Bhutia, and Jum-Jum, the matter 
had been settled and go I must. As a partial solace, Grand- 
father agreed to send Bhutia with me. This and the prospects 
of dazzling sights in a new world soon reconciled me to the 
change. 

The news quickly spread that Missy Luker Sahib was going 
away. Piareh was in tears at being deprived of her position, 
until she learned that it had been arranged for her to accom- 
pany me on the train and return later with the next constable 
journeying to Purnea. The honour which would be paid to 
her by relatives and friends, as a greatly travelled person, 
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helped to alleviate the prospective pain of parting from her 
charge. 

The wives of the jemadar, khidmatgar, chuprassy and dhobi, 
whose children had been my playmates, clubbed together to 
give me a farewell party. They spent the better part of two 
days cooking every native delicacy. 

A dozen little girls, freshly oiled with chamali tael and 
wearing their best saris, waited at my door to escort me cere- 
moniously to the celebration to be held only a few yards away, 
where the ground beneath two shady tamarind trees near the 
godowns was swept clean and mats laid for us to sit on. 

A fresh-plucked plaintain leaf served as a plate for each. 
The feast, served by the women with their fingers, took us 
hours to consume: halved litchis and plump, juicy, red mul- 
berries ; puris (flaky pancakes of flour and ghi); bulwa (a 
sweet mush of sooji flour), topped with pistachio nuts and 
raisins ;_ nimki (like cheese straws with ground lentils in place 
of cheese) ; and Air (rice pudding cooked in coco-nut milk, 
flavoured with rose water, and sprinkled with chopped 
almonds). /alabees, luddoos, and other confections were 
passed continuously. 

Rama, the sixteen-year-old son of the head mali, enlivened 
the party by his singing, which he enjoyed more than we. 
While he occasionally earned a few annas as a singer and 
musician at weddings, he had more often been a nuisance at 
night with his noisy wailings. The songs of the villagers are 
either in praise of showers received or laments over the scarcity 
of rain. 

Between musical numbers, the jemadar’s wife told of a 
unique religious ceremony which, she said, one of her ancestors 
had witnessed. 

“A childless Brahman couple were devoted to each other 
and loved every living thing on earth, especially the birds of 
the air. They had dozens of parrots as pets, just the ordinary 
country kind which destroy our ripe fruits. They loved them 
in place of the children they longed for and didn’t have. 
These birds were very tame ; each answered to his own name. 
They knew the calls to worship, could recite prayers from 
the Mantras, and sing some of the Bhajans [songs of devotion]. 
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They must surely have been human devotees of the faith in a 
former life. : 

“When the mating season came, the Brahman and his wife, 
after consultation with their panchayat (caste-council of 
elders), resolved to conduct a wedding in proper Hindu 
fashion for Gunga Ram, their best-loved cock-parrot. They 
selected as his bride a Jone hen bird from another Hindu home. 

“Fifty parrots, accompanied by local bands of dholes, 
tublas, and flutes, passed through the streets of Aligarh to 
attend the marriage of the two parrots. The bridegroom bird, 
wearing a crown, sat on top of a richly decorated palkee and 
headed the procession to the home of the bride where a 
gathering of hen parrots had been collected. Brahman priests 
performed the marriage rites. 

“ By that unusual act of worship the god who inhabited the 
body of the cock parrot was so pleased that he heard the 
Brahman’s supplication for a child and granted his desires. 
The happy couple were presented with a son within the 
year.” 


7 

Mohamed Rashid, one of Father’s constables, neatly turned 
out in red puggree (turban), blue uniform with shining brass 
buttons, and puttee leggings, arrived on the appointed day. 
Receiving the expense money from Grandfather, he proudly 
took charge of Piareh and me. 

Flowers were showered upon us by the weeping servants, 
gathered to give their last salaams and blessings. My luggage, 
toys, and pet rabbits, mice, parrot, and hill myna crowde 
the shamponi. Bhutia had been sent on the day before with a 
stable-boy. 

After a final round of tearful adieus, we slowly crunched 
down the red gravel driveway. Both Piareh and I were 
excited at the prospect of our first train ride. We pestered 
Mohamed Rashid, an experienced traveller, with innumerable 
questions about the marvels of steam trains and the proper 
manner of conduct in their howdahs. 

At the ghat a hundred or more native passengers waited 
around the sheet-iron shed which served as station. Many 
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sprawled asleep. Train schedules were elastic affairs. An 
Indian station-master, after attending to his duties in 
promoting the safe passage of the mail trains through his 
jurisdiction, allows himself complete relaxation once that 
nerve-taxing ordeal is concluded; railway officials always 
travel by mail train. Under pretence of interminable writing 
in his ledgers, he puffs his hookah or chews his pan, disdain- 
fully permitting other trains to make their way as best they 
can under the supervision of very talkative under-babus. 

Hours late, our train crawled to a stop beside the embank- 
ment. We climbed into the half-car with padded benches, 
reserved for first-class and second-class passengers. We 
attempted unsuccessfully to compose ourselves for slumber 
during the night. 

At dawn we had an hour’s wait at Rampur Haut while 
changing trains. The novel sights on the platform occupied 
our time: the congregation of beggars; flocks of nude 
children rudely staring at a white child; Indians performing 
their oral toilets in public—cleaning their teeth with neem 
twigs. 

Over the vari-dialectal chatterings were heard the cries of 
vendors who sat beside hourglass-shaped bamboo stands 
surmounted by large brass thalis filled with confections. 


“ Halwa puri nurmi narm, 
Khusta katchouri garmi garm.” 


(‘‘ The eatables are soft, 
Tender, flaky, warm.” 


Piareh asked Mohamed Rashid to buy her some sweetmeats, 
and handed him the pice. Both being uni-castal Moham- 
medans, he treated her chivalrously, encouraged by her 
flirtatious glances and remarks. Amorous relations being 
considered as part of the divinely patterned warp and woof of 
life, they made no attempt to camouflage their inclinations 
from me, an eleven-year-old child. 

Another day and night were passed on the second train. 
Piareh and I played cards, chatted, and enjoyed the changing 
scenery and new sights. At the larger places we dismounted 
to visit my precious pets in the goods-van, and drank aerated 
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water, lemonade, and other soft drinks, which were new in 
our experience. These were sold by men who paraded up and 
down beside the coaches bawling their sing-song cry :-— 


“ Har.kism ka metah pani. 
Pita Raja, Pita Rani!” 


(“ Drink all kinds of sweet waters ; 
Like the Raja, like the Rani.”) 


We reached Patna at last, where Father waited with 
welcoming arms. 

Bundled into a “ ticca-gharry ” (hired carriage), between 
mounds of luggage, we rattled through the narrow streets 
toward Bankipur. 

The first city I had ever seen, it surpassed in my eyes at 
the moment the storied magnificence of the Arabian Nights’ 
Baghdad of Haroun-al-Raschid. 


Chapter Six 
1888-1892 


I 

LIFE IS LIKE A CRAZY QUILT. BLOCKS OF YEARS, SOME LARGE, 
some small, some gay, and some sombre, make up the patch- 
work pattern. With each beginning comes a distinct meta- 
morphosis. New surroundings and new associations bring 
new reactions. The successive changes during a lifetime 
make the earlier portions seem the memory of another’s life, 
an intimate friend’s, perhaps, or just a dream. 

My unrestrained cubhood in idyllic Purnea was now 
finished. With it went the headstrong, thoroughly spoiled 
granddaughter of the patriarchal zamindar, T. B. Lewis. 
In Bankipur I became the eldest daughter of Police Sahib- 
Bahadur Luker—a completely different person. 

“Lilly, I’ve made arrangements for you to attend the 
Convent, starting next week,’’ Mother informed me almost as 
soon as greetings had been exchanged and my growth and 
sturdy condition commented upon. “ You can ride over there 
every day on Bhutia, and on Sundays go to the Sunday School 
at the new church close by here.” 

“Yes, Mother; but that’s next week. In the meantime I 
want to ride everywhere and see everything.” 

“ Don’t go over to Patna unless your father goes with you. 
Crowded city streets are no place for a girl to be alone.” 

Bankipur is now a modern city, an important seat of govern- 
ment, the residence of the Governor of the Province, with 
a High Court and Legislative Assembly Hall. In 1888, it was 
but an outlying residential district of the ancient city of Patna, 
with few Europeans. The only place available for a European 
girl’s schooling was St. Joseph’s Convent of the Order of the 
Daughters of Mary and Joseph. 
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On beloved Bhutia, who showed his increasing years by his 
reluctance for a canter, I rode around the wide maidan (grassy 
park—savannah) on which our bungalow fronted and around 
which the life of Bankipur centred. In the early morning 
and late afternoons, children, both Indian and white, shep- 
herded by their ayahs, gathered on it for games; Indian 
students of the Medical College played football, hockey, and 
cricket. A circular race track attracted crowds twice a month, 
or oftener, when horses were run, “gentlemen up,” by 
nawabs, zamindars, and the European residents. 

Fronting the far side of the maidan were the Police Lines 
and parade-ground, the Armoury, large barracks of red 
‘* pukka ”’ brick with walls six feet thick as a protection from 
the violent electrical storms and cyclones which are common 
in Bihar and Orissa just before the break of the monsoons, 
and a wrestling shed for the favourite sport of the constables. 

At the end of the Police Lines was the Club of the Bihar 
Light Horse Volunteers, a troop of militia consisting of 
English officials and white merchants and tea and indigo 
planters, who met every Sunday for drill. The Sepoy Mutiny 
and the Black Hole of Calcutta were imperishable memories. 

Father’s two hundred sipahis were recruited from several 
districts and castes. The native police were always assigned 
to duty at some distance from their deshes (home towns), in 
order to remove the opportunity for favouritism or collusion 
with relatives. Life in the barracks was adjusted to allow their 
continuance of caste customs and restrictions. Each constable 
cooked his own simple meals and ate them, squatting on the 
ground before the cook-house designated for the exclusive use 
of his caste. 

Father, like every Police Inspector before or since, was kept 
very busy. When not away from the station, he held office 
hours immediately after morning parade. He arranged 
transfers; granted leaves; passed judgment on minor 
offenders ; acted as coroner; conducted investigations of 
murders and burglaries ; and made copious reports with the 
aid of several babu-clerks. 

The manifold duties of the police are similar the world over : 
suppressing the sale of illicit liquor ; closing gambling dens ; 
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preventing slave traffic; protecting movements of bullion? 
apprehending and transporting criminals and the insane’ 
providing guards for trips and visits of Viceroys, Rajas, and 
Governors; policing large gatherings, durbars, religious 
processions, and melas; and “nipping in the bud”? riots 
between the easily inflammable groups of fanatical sects. 

When I reined in before the Armoury, every constable in 
sight sprang out to act as “syce” for the daughter of the 
Sahib-Bahadur. 

‘© Salaam, Missy-Baba /”’ 

They suited the action to the word, salaaming military 
fashion. 

“ Where’s my father ? ” I demanded imperiously. 

Accustomed as I was to the deference of household servants, 
plantation workers, and factory labourers, the attitude of these 
important men of authority—uniformed sipahis—gave my 
pride added stature. 

“In the office, Missy Sahib.” 

A babu-clerk was attempting to press the gift of a two-seer 
(four-pound) basket of red mulberries upon Father when I 
entered. 

 Babu-ji, ‘ when you offer me a lemon, you want a contract 
for an orchard,’ ” Father commented with annoyance, quoting 
an old proverb. 

“No! No, Sahib-Bahadur, this is for your Memsahib and 
babas.” 

“Oh, Father, they look good,” I broke in, taking the 
basket from the babu’s hand. 

“ Lilly, give it back !”’ Father ordered sharply. 

I was startled by his peremptory, parade-ground tone, 
rarely used to any of his children. 

“Babu, I suppose you want another churti [leave] to go 
home and fix your wife’s uncle’s cousin’s house-roof, or some- 
thing like that. No! You had a long chutti last month. 
Take your mulberries away ; my Memsahib and daéas don’t 
want them nor need them; and moreover they’re not going 
to take them.” 

I was inclined to pout. Those mulberries looked especially 
delicious. Father patiently explained, in terms within the 
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comprehension of an eleven-year-old child, his continual 
struggle to avoid accepting gratuities involving obligation. 
He unequivocably ordered me never to accept gifts without 
his sanction. 

“‘ Mother says I have to start school at the Convent next 
week, and I want to see everything in Bankipur and Patna 
before then. Will you go with me?” 

“Yes, little Nuz-khut [mischievous one]. I’ll take the time 
now. Havaldar, have the orderly bring my horse.” 

“* Sahib-Bahadur’s horse, orderly ! Jaldi /’’ was repeatedly 
shouted down the line. 

The “ observed of observers,’ we rode around Bankipur. 

“ What’s that immense place ?” I asked, when the largest 
building I had ever seen came within our view. 

“ That’s a dharmsala, a rest house for pilgrims and visitors. 
The rooms for sleeping and the places allotted for cooking for 
each caste are separate. Chulas are provided, but each person 
must furnish his own utensils and do his own cooking.” 

The most famous sight in Bankipur is the Gol Ghur (Round 
House), a gigantic granary which was built more than a 
century before by the Government in the time of Warren 
Hastings, during one of the longest famines in Indian history, 
when tens of thousands perished from starvation. Cone- 
shaped, the ancient storehouse of weather-blackened stone 
towers upward for more than a hundred feet. The diameter 
at the base is a hundred feet, the thick walls tapering to a six- 
foot opening at the top, closed by a single removable block. 
Two exterior spiral stairways of one hundred and forty-nine 
steps meet at the apex. These were used by processions of 
coolies who filed up one and down the other, bearing the 
baskets of precious grain on their heads. 

The Gol Ghur is one of the acoustic marvels of the world. 
Standing empty for centuries, it is avoided by the natives as 
a dwelling of bhuts, because it houses remarkable and terror 
inspiring echoes. In its musty interior even a slight smacking 
of the lips reverberates up and down the walls like a roll of 
thunder. 

The next morning Father gave in to my requests for him 
to accompany me to Patna. 
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Its teeming streets and dawdling activities were irresistible 
attractions for the country-bred. The dusty, congested, 
narrow streets rumbled with cart traffic complicated by the 
aimless meanderings of sacred bulls; dozens of alleys twisted 
off the principal thoroughfares in haphazard directions ; shops, 
open to the air, displayed both articles for sale and the artisans 
who made them: tinkers and tailors ; blacksmiths and sonars ; 
and dyers, for whose work the city was especially noted, 
were to be seen in every street, colouring dhotis, saris, cloths, 
and linens; displays were everywhere of utensils, hardware, 
and trinkets; gaily decorated sweet shops, full of flies and 
wasps ; pan and tobacco dealers—over all, the shrill hum of 
that fascinating pastime, endless bargaining. 

Behind a squalid shop might rise a nawab’s mansion, the 
tortuous approach to its imposing carved gateway chocked 
with refuse. 

In an ancient city like Patna, the great paradox of India is 
everywhere evident: India, sink hole of the world’s gold, yet 
where millions live in direst poverty, subsisting on less food 
than many an alley cat; where murder for two annas is a 
common occurrence—land of striking contrasts, magnificence 
and filth in the same street, honour and chicanery hand in 
hand. 

Above some of the shops were the dwellings of prostitutes, 
the bib: jans, a distinct caste, the profession hereditary. They 
sat on balconies, fanning themselves with long-handled 
punkas, decorated with coloured silk pompons and gaudy 
figures. Their flashing black eyes were enhanced with kohl 
and surma; their mouths, blood-red from eating pan; their 
heads bedizened with jewellery ; ear-rings, hair and neck orna- 
ments, and gold nose studs. This exhibition purported to 
indicate popularity, a not too subtle promise of the quality 
of entertainment which would merit lavish rewards, and was 
intended to attract the customers for whom they endlessly 
waited, while smoking perfumed tobacco in fancy hookahs. 

The meaning of their profession was no mystery to me. I 
had grown up with native children to whom a knowledge of 
sex relationships comes with their earliest ability to talk and 
understand the conversations of adults. Discussion of such 
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matters is not restricted in the presence of children; there 
are no inhibitions regarding it. The Hindu religion tends to 
put an emphasis on sex acts. The advantage or disadvantage 
of such early acquaintance is debatable. | 

Whereas innumerable instances of unnatural experiences in 
childhood go unrebuked and inter-family relations are often 
unspeakable, the majority of native children accept their sex 
and its functions along with other phenomena of nature— 
to be taken as a matter of course, and when Kismet ordains. 


2 


“Teach a woman A B C and she will master the whole 
alphabet herself,’ is an old Indian saying. 

This was true for me. Eager to learn, when once properly 
started, I made rapid progress. Munshi Lal’s grounding may 
not have been comprehensive, but its repetition made it 
thorough. 

“Father, I’m first in my class this term. You must take 
me to the Sonepore Mela next week as you promised,” I 
announced with glee, one night at supper, near the close of 
my second year in Bankipur. 

From the first, I had liked the Convent school. The 
gentleness of the nuns succeeded in curbing my waywardness 
as harsh discipline might not have done. Extra-curricular 
activities filled my Icisure time—amateur plays and cantatas, 
piano lessons and the glee club. 

In two short years I had become a Auati girl in reality, 
instead of a white-skinned native girl. At home, I was no 
longer tied to the ayah’s syah. Her time was fully occupied 
with the four younger children. Mother’s semi-invalidism 
and Father’s frequent absences on duty induced my feeling 
of responsibility for the management of the household, which 
really went quite smoothly in the capable hands of the ayah 
and the cook, Kabir Khan, both of whom Mother had brought 
with her from Moti-hari. 

“Very well, Nut-Khut, Vl have an extra shuldari [small 
military tent] packed for you,” Father agreed. “ The moon 
will be new in less than a week. We'll have to leave to-morrow 
afternoon to oversee the organization of the fair grounds.” 
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This annual Mela in honour of the goddess Kali Mai was 
held at Sonpur on the banks of the Ganges, a few miles from 
Bankipur. Primarily the occasion for sacrifices and thank- 
offerings to Kali, it also furnished a convenient excuse for a big 
bazaar and merrymaking, starting several days before the new 
moon. 

Among Hindu women, Siva and Kali are the principal 
household deities. They are supplicated continually for the 
boon of fertility. Barren women pray unceasingly before 
their idols for sons, and do countless pujas: pouring libations 
of oil; burning incense; scattering marigold, jasmine, and 
tulsi blossoms ; offering rice and pats of soft dough, placed 
on leaves sprinkled with red powder and tinsel; abstaining 
from choice foods; painting the horns of their cows red ; 
sprinkling water on the images; and prostrating themselves 
frequently. There is no limit to the sacrifices a woman will 
make in the hope of bearing a male child. 

When we arrived at Sonpur, the river-bank was alive with 
workmen erecting booths, stables, and cattle sheds. The 
waste land was transformed into a vast bazaar. Everything 
from a pin to an elephant was offered for sale. 

There was a large pavilion for banquets and balls, where 
imposing functions were held nightly. Tamashas were in 
progress on every hand. Beautiful ladies in gorgeous dresses 
occupied the time of waiting for the new moon with paper 
chases, dancing, and love-making. 

The multitude of Hindu worshippers attracted the shop- 
keepers, whose bazaar in turn brought the excitement seekers, 
bargain hunters, and the idly curious. All served to lure every 
budmash in the Province : pickpockets, thieves, tricksters, and 
gamblers. The congregation of holy men reaped an abundant 
harvest—the Hindu sadhus and yogis, and the Moslem fakirs, 
spiritual adventurers who expedited their souls’ travel to 
Nirvana or Paradise by difficult travails: lying on beds of 
nails ; being buried in the ground up to their necks ; holding 
arms upraised until they atrophied from disuse; and every 
other conceivable form of self-immolation. | 

Father established the police camp at some distance back 
from the crowded river-bank, in a thicket near a well. My 
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shuldari was pitched next to his; on its other side, that of 
Constable Mohamed Rashid. 

“ Mohamed, keep your eye on Missy-Baba. Don’t let her 
out of your sight! Your life shall answer for her well- 
being !” Father instructed him melodramatically. 

Rashid followed his orders to the letter. During the Mela 
we were inseparable. From the time he had escorted me from 
Purnea to Bankipur we had remained staunch friends. Often 
while passing the Police Lines on my way home from school, 
and catching him in preparation of a meal, I had stopped to 
beg a portion of his dai. Fondness of native dishes made 
me an attentive audience for his private versions of police 
exploits. 

During the night of the new moon, the tamashas continued 
until sunrise of the Mela Day, the time set for the offerings. 

An hour before dawn, Mohamed Rashid and I took up a 
vantage point close by the bank to watch the performance. 
The bleating of goat kids brought as sacrifices to Kali almost 
drowned the noise of the raucous crows, who cawed an 
antiphon to the mumbling incantations of the worshippers 
reciting portions of the Mantras. 

With the first glimpse of the sun above the horizon, the 
shower of live kids into Gunga-Mai (Mother Ganges) began. 
Starving Untouchables, not to be outdone in benefiting from 
the Mela, infested the waters. As the bleating kids were 
thrown into the river, the poor wretches swam to secure them 
before they drowned. The moment the animals touch the 
surface of the river, they belong to Kali and are no longer the 
property of the devotee, so anyone may take them away 
without invalidating the sacrifice or endangering the procure- 
ment of rewards and blessings attendant upon the pious act. 

In the scramble two, three, or more men would make a dash 
for the same kid. It would be ripped apart in the tussle of 
desperately grasping hands. 

“Look, Missy-Baba, isn’t that young girl over there 
Prabathi, the daughter of the ‘ pani-wallah’?’’ Mohamed 
pointed down the path leading to the small promontory where 
we stood. “She married that Patna City pani-wallah three 
years ago.” 
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A young girl, scarcely sixteen, struggled wearily through 
the dense crowd, carrying a bundle under each arm. 

“Ho, Prabathi !’’ Rashid called as she neared us. ‘“ How 
didst thou come here? And why art thou alone—where is thy 
husband ?” 

“IT came alone, on foot, Constable-ji. It’s a long way, but 
I’m so happy. See, look, at last I have ason. And now my 
mother-in-law and He can no longer upbraid me and make me 
miserable because Kali had not blessed me with a male child.” 

Proudly Prabathi held up the bundle, proudly exposing the 
face of her week-old baby. Then she exhibited the other, 
which contained a kid, no older. 

“Every day for two years I’ve prayed to Kali- Mai for a son, 
and made many pujas. I promised a thank-offering of a goat’s 
kid at the Mela if she would bless me with a man child,” she 
breathlessly unburdened herself. ‘‘ See, Constable-ji, here’s 
the goat’s kid !_ I paid one rupee, three annas for him. I had 
to pawn my silver bangles with a sonar—the dirty thief. He 
would only give me one rupee, eight annas, when I should 
have had two rupees for them, at least.” 

Her face clouded at the memory of her difficult dealings 
with the goldsmith. All the resentment against her nagging 
mother-in-law and her equally nagging husband was for the 
moment transferred to the miserly pawnbroker. 

“See, Constable-jz, it’s a pretty kid, isn’t it? He’s only 
five days old. I wrapped him up to keep him warm in the 
night air while I walked here. Now, in thanksgiving to kind 
Kali, I shall immerse myself in the water, and then throw the 
kid for Gunga-Mai to carry to Kali- Mat.” 

Prabathi scrambled down the bank. Holding her two 
precious bundles above her head, she waded into the blood- 
streaked, muddy river up to her neck, then climbed hastily 
back on to the shore, where, in a transport of ecstatic religio- 
intoxication, she turned around quickly and with all her might 
flung her dearly bought offering far out over the sluggish 
waters. It had barely touched the surface before it was seized 
by a half-dozen Untouchables, and torn asunder in the bestial 
struggle for possession. A streak of blood appeared on the 
face of the river. 
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Prabathi came abreast of us again. Her face was radiant with 
joy; her promise to Kali had been faithfully performed ; her 
mother-in-law’s spiteful taunts and torments would be 
silenced by the presence of her little male child; and her 
elderly husband would now begin to love and cherish her. 
With doting affection she looked down into her remaining 
bundle. 

Her wailing shriek was of sanity-destroying horror. 

The kid remained in Prabathi’s arms, stirring sleepily in 
search of the she-goat’s nipple. 


“You'll have to say good-bye to the nuns this week, Lilly. 
Your father is to be transferred to Alipore, a suburb of 
Calcutta,” Mother informed me, a few months after the 
Sonpur Mela. 

A final round of social gaieties, a splurge of packing, a 
deluge of tears shed by friends, native and European, and by 
the servants to be left behind, filled our few remaining days. 

Mohamed Rashid had been promoted to havaldar. He 
called to say farewell. 

“ Missy-Baba, you’ve become a big girl, almost a woman, 
since I went to bring you from Purnea. Sahib-Bahadur, may | 
present Missy-Baba with this bracelet to remember me, so she 
may know I am always hers to command ?”’ 

“Yes, certainly,’ Father accorded the faithful Aavaldar 
permission. 

“ Thank you, Mohamed, and here’s a rupee for you to get 
a new pugegree,”’ I thanked him, returning his gift in that 
manner. ‘“‘ Mohamed, Father won’t let me take Bhutia to 
Calcutta. He’s getting old and has earned his retirement. If 
I turn him out to graze will you see that his last days are 
unmolested ?”’ 

“ Bhutia shall be the same as my own, Missy-Baba,” he 
replied salaaming deeply. 


4 
Alipore was a revelation of modern civilizations: mar- 
vellous gas street-lamps and horse-drawn tramcars; and 
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excellent metalled (hard-surfaced) roads bearing constant 
parades of handsome phaeton-gharries and bund-gharries. 
There were splendid residences and beautiful gardens, the home 
of officials and wealthy merchants in the city, European, 
Persian, Hindu, Mohammedan, Parsee. It was a truly 
cosmopolitan community. 

The British Zoological Garden, largest in India, was a 
delightful place to promenade, amid its extensive park with 
lake and bridges, flower-beds of choicest blooms, a rare 
orchid house, and nurseries of vari-hued, ornamental-leafed 
croton shrubs. The Regimental Band of the native Jats 
played there on Sunday evenings for the mixed throng who 
wandered about seeking a breath of fresh air and a chance to 
chat with acquaintances. 

I was enrolled in the Convent School conducted by the 
Order of the Daughters of the Cross. Attached to it were an 
orphanage for European children, and the St. Vincent’s Home 
for “ fallen’? white women. 

Our roomy, red-brick house was set in a large, delightfully 
shaded compound. The servants’ godowns were beside the 
cookhouse, set back among fruit trees and a big vegetable 
garden, which was the centre of the universe for our mali. 

“ Burra- Memsahib, the vegetables in the bazaar are very 
high-priced. If you'll give me just a few annas, I can buy 
more seeds and supply you with seasonable foods,” he 
suggested ingratiatingly, and Mother readily agreed. 

Every few days Kabir Khan, the cook, who had been with 
the family for fifteen years and was one of the few servants 
brought down from Bankipur, would come to Mother asking 
for money to buy vegetables. She noted that the kinds he 
wished to purchase were the same as those the mali had been 
given money to grow. | 

“What happens to the vegetables from the mali’s seeds ? 
He spends plenty of time in the garden tending them,” she 
demanded. 

“T'll show you, Burra-Memsahib. Come to the bazaar 
with me.” 

The next day she accompanied Kabir Khan. He obtained a 
rupee from her to make the purchases and left her a short 
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distance behind. He approached a stall tended by a woman. 
It was the mali’s wife. He bought several varieties and brought 
them to Mother. 

“See, Burra-Memsahib, ’'ve bought some of your own 
vegetables with your own money. You're paying for them 
twice.” 

The mali should have been wise enough to press upon 
Kabir Khan a share of the profits, to secure his silence. Mother 
was growing steadily weaker and therefore trusted the cook 
with the handling of the household money. 

Later that day I overheard the discharged mali’s lengthy 
vituperations. 

‘* Kabir, thou graceless son of a pig ! Burra-Memsahib will 
some day find out thy sins too. Then may thy hovel be a 
pigsty !”’ he raged. 

He shrieked other forecasts of future woe, including 
imaginative details concerning the houris in Paradise who 
would turn away from such a pig-polluted, unclean Mussulman 
as the cook. 


j 

Rides on the horse tramcars were a novel pleasure, which I 
indulged at every opportunity. I soon became familiar with 
the whole marvellous city—the cosmopolitan crowds on 
Chowringhi, Calcutta’s Broadway; the Kidderpore docks 
with shipping and seamen from all parts of the world; beautiful 
St. Paul’s Cathedral overlooking the Serpentine Lake; and 
the multitude of fascinating shops, sights, and smells. 

Of greatest interest to me, of course, were the places pointed 
out by Grandfather when he paid us a visit: the site of my 
great-grandfather’s trading establishment; the Entally Con- 
vent where my Grandaunt Mary spent her life and where 
Mother had received her schooling ; and the little-changed 
bazaar stalls where he himself had worked, eaten, and slept 
forty-five years before, when a penniless youth. 

Calcutta derives its name from Kali-ghat, an ancient temple 
to Kali- Mai, the goddess of destruction—or rather, the goddess 
who destroys destruction. The figure of Kali is black; a 
brilliantly red tongue lolls from her mouth, and a necklace of 
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skulls adorns her accentuated bosom. She has four arms 

holding swords and the severed head of a giant. She stands 
over a dead figure. Two other lifeless bodies are suspended 
from her ears. The Temple grounds are always crowded 
with her worshippers, and the sacrifice of goats is carried on 
so constantly that the temple area is continually sprinkled 
with fresh blood. 

The Hogg Market, named after its founder, attracted us 
often. Extending under one roof, it is almost a complete city 
in itself, with acres of richly stocked shops offering mer- 
chandise of every sort : brassware from Jeypore and Benares ; 
ivory and silverware from Agra and Delhi; shoes shops with 
perfect copies of Parisian footwear; and so on, indefinitely. 
A shopping tour for an entire wardrobe or the complete 
furnishing of a home could be conducted in this one vast 
bazaar, but not without annoying delays. 

Insistent beggars accost one for alms at every other step. 
The shopkeepers, although most of them are kin, vie noisily 
with each other to entice customers into their booths. 

“Come my eshop, Lady, nice Sunday-Monday corsets for 
sale,” a babu would plead while blocking one’s progress to 
ballyhoo his stock of corsets for everyday wear. 

After praising his own wares as long as he could hold 
attention, he would continue in another vein, “ Don’t go into 
that bad man’s eshop, he no nice man.” 

The odds were in favour of the libelled competitor’s being 
an uncle or cousin, but this was no deterrent to the cataloguing 
of the other’s imagined evil practices. 

‘Do you have any hose for sale?” 

“Oh, yes, Lady. The best you can buy, Lady.” 

Once he got us into his shop, a chair would be placed and 
the fan set to whirling. With unquenchable optimism and 
commendable persistence, everything in his booth would be 
offered together with a compendious history of eachitem ; that 
is, everything except the stockings. If he had any, the 
requested articles would be brought out last, grudgingly. 

The city natives are alert and progressive, as shrewd as the 
proverbial Calcutta crow, noted for its audacity and cunning 
in obtaining anything which is loose. Nearly eighty per cent 
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literate, they all speak English fluently, if in their own peculiar 
idiom. The majority are Bengalis, notably the shopkeepers 
and clerks. 


6 


An immense banyan tree coverspread the front of our 
compound with welcome shade. It bore red berries resembling 
small figs. The servants were always chasing away the 
“* bazaar-chokras ”’ (street urchins) who picked and ate them. 
They suffered no ill effects. I had often eaten similar berries 
in Purnea and thought Father’s strictures against our picking 
any to be quite absurd. 

Tempted by their luscious appearance, one day I ate a 
handful. Whether because of this or not, I was soon punished 
for my diosobedience. A few years of Europeanized life 
seemed to have reduced the extent of my immunization to 
disease, for a week later I was down with typhoid fever. 

Mother was confined to her bed at the same time, and the 
management of the household devolved upon faithful Kabir 
Khan. He was trusted by Father not only to purchase the 
food and supplies, but also to handle the money for the other 
servants’ salaries, and to keep the accounts. 

One night, during this period of illness, Mother was 
awakened by the uncomfortable feeling of being handled by 
something cold and oily, seeking her wrists. 

Her startled cry awakened Father, who was sleeping beside 
her. He bolted upright just in time to see a man duck his head 
from beneath the mosquito netting and slip out through an 
open door next the bathroom. Regardless of a drenching 
rain and his night attire, Father gave chase. 

At the end of the block, the fugitive slipped and fell into 
a ditch. Father was immediately upon him. In the struggle, 
the thief managed to get the upper hand. Whipping a knife 
from the waistband of his dhoti, he was about to slit a throat 
and add murder to robbery. As the blow descended, Father 
exerted every ounce of his strength and, with a lunge, 
unbalanced the would-be murderer. He twisted away and, 
in another moment, the tables were turned. 

Fortunately, at this moment, a gwa/a (milkman) with a 
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lantern appeared at the end of the street ; he was leading home 
a straying buffalo cow on a tether. 

‘“ Bhai! Bring me that rope! I’ve caught a thief!” 
Father shouted. 

The gwala hastened to Father’s assistance. The culprit was 
quickly trussed. When Father raised the lantern to inspect his 
prisoner, he was shocked and even more embarrassed than the 
unfortunate man. 

The thief was Kabir Khan, the trusted servant of fifteen 
years’ standing. 

Kabir Khan bowed his head and, without a word, extracted 
from his dhoti the gold bangles he had removed from Mother’s 
wrists while she slept. They were the ones Dhali Lal, the sonar 
of the Purnea bazaar, had made under Grandmother’s watchful 
eye. Aside from a wedding ring, they were the only jewellery 
Mother cared to wear. 

‘““ Why did you do this, Kabir? You could have asked fora 
loan if you needed money. You’ve kept our money for us, 
paid the servants and bills. We’ve trusted you as we would a 
dear friend. Why rob us like a common thief ?” 

Folding his hands in supplication the cook fell at Father’s 
feet. 

 Sahib-Bahadur, gureeb admi / Temptation was too great 
forme. If I stole your money, you would know that I did it, 
as I was the only one who handled it. But if I stole the 
jewellery and got safely away, you’d never have guessed it was 
done by me,” Kabir candidly confessed. “ I’d have had the 
gold melted down and sold. But my Kismet is bad! I give 
in! You are my god; you can save me, or send me to jail. 
Only don’t tell Memsahib it was I who robbed her. I! 
can never look her in the eyes and may Allah forgive me !” 

The man’s remorse at being apprehended overwhelmed him. 
He wept bitterly. 

“Kabir Khan, you were about to cut my throat a little 
while ago, but my Kismet was good. My God was watching 
over me. Dare you ask me, your intended victim, for 
mercy ?” | 

“ You are the Sircar; if I don’t ask mercy from you, who 
else can give it, Sahib-Bahadur? But remember that in 
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Memsahib’s and Missy-Baba’s illness I’ve been faithful and 
attentive, a never-tiring servant. Your God teaches you to 
forgive sinners. I’ve sinned greatly, but forgive me this 
time.” 

Remembering his years of faithful services and his number- 
less instances of thoughtfulness, Father was moved to pity, 
but duty was duty. In addition to the petty theft, a knife had 
been drawn on a police officer in resisting arrest. 

Although it was a painful act, Father reluctantly committed 
Kabir Khan to the Alipore Jail, where he spent a few years, 
undoubtedly in mystified speculations about Bilati incon- 
sistencies. Their Christian padres preached complete forgive- 
ness if sins were confessed. He had confessed, yet the Feringi 
officials would not practise their own doctrines and forgive 
him just the one theft of two paltry bangles. 


Chapter Seven 
1893-1895 


I 


MY HEART WAS ABOUT TO BE BROKEN. I WAS SIXTEEN, AND 
first love was all-absorbing. The romantic flame within me 
burned the stronger for the stifling restrictions of propriety. 
In our Victorian world, boys were not considered as acceptable 
companions for young and impressionable girls until both 
were of marriageable age, and then only under the eagle eyes 
of watchful chaperons. 

Father had received orders transferring him back to 
Bankipur. Still weak from my recent fever, I was to be sent 
to school at Naini Tal, in the mountains near Simla, to regain 
health through a change in climate. 

A final clandestine meeting with Cyril, the seventeen-year- 
old object of my intense affections, was arranged in a frantic 
exchange of notes during my last day in Alipore. These were 
hidden under a flower-pot close by the compound wall, our 
private mail-box. 

Shortly after midnight, a low whistle, the signal agreed 
upon in our impassioned messages, sounded outside my 
bedroom window. Fully dressed, I tiptoed out the back door. 
Softly we crept to the rear of the compound, where we sat 
beneath a friendly, sheltering mulberry tree, and Cyril tenderly 
took me in his arms. An hour was spent in tearful embraces 
and breathless pledges of endless devotion. Nothing was to 
part us; our love was from Heaven. He would study hard 
and soon be in a position to marry me. When I should be 
eighteen, we would be united forever, eloping if necessary. 

He presented me with a small gold ring with the word 
MIZPAH inscribed upon it. I was not to wear it until away 
from home ; then, if anyone asked, I would say that it was 
H 113 
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a present from Mother. Our hearts, rent with sorrow, and 
our frames shaking with unsuppressed emotion, we kissed 
fervently and parted. I retraced my steps into the house. 
A heavy load was around my heart. I was at war with life. 


The school party to be escorted to Naini Tal by the Sisters 
met at the Howrah Station in Calcutta. 

Cyril was also there, on the outskirts of the crowd, fearing 
to approach because my parents were beside me. He waved 
and gesticulated, apprising me that a coolie was bringing a chit. 
The man passed close to me and stealthily slipped an envelope 
into my hand. I took refuge behind the nearest back and tore 
it open. It contained a sketch drawn by Cyril—a heart done 
in red ink, pierced by an arrow, dripping blood. Surrounding 
the inartistic depiction was the inscription : “‘ Open this cover 
and you will see—My heart is wounded and bleeding for thee 
—Dearest Lilly.” 

With this manifestation of boyish infatuation safely tucked 
in my blouse, I waved back to him. 

“ Each parting is a little bit of death—-—”’ but time repairs 
the damage adequately. Cyril later became my brother-in-law. 





2 


The Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway, ‘ O.R.R.” for short 
—interpreted “ Oh, Rotten Railroad” en route to school, 
and “‘ Oh, Royal Railroad ” on the way home—took two days 
to convey its passengers to Kathgodam at the foot of the hills, 
nearest station to Naini Tal. 

During the journey new friendships were quickly formed. 
The eager exchange of views and experiences and the com- 
parisons of the manly qualities of boy acquaintances filled the 
time and helped to stave off the qualms of homesickness. 

At Kathgodam we obtained our chota hazri in the Kellner 
and Company restaurant on the station platform. Afterward 
we heard a vendor’s cry which was new to us : 


* Malai buruph bahut tunda 
Kao bibi kao munda !”’ 


(‘Ice cream—very cold. 
Eat, Lady, also you, Bald One !’’) 
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The natives were patronizing him freely. For the first time 
I sampled tasty, cool ice cream, made with buffalo’s milk. He 
supplied it in cones fashioned from old kerosene tins, sealed 
with flour paste, from a chatty packed with crushed ice. 

The Sisters forced us to dispose of our purchases in a hurry. 
Cholera germs were believed to lurk in the tempting delicacy. 


Naini Tal is a beautiful resort, high in the foothills, but still 
overshadowed by the distant majesty of the snow-capped 
Himalayas, which appear in the clear air to be but an hour’s 
walk away. Handsome bungalows surround a lake whose 
surface is like a polished mirror reflecting a velvet sky. 

The Convent with its adjoining cottages for teachers, pupils 
and guests, and its spacious playground, was a contemporary 
Eden, even though the large grey monkeys which overran the 
place in packs of a hundred or more did make life periodically 
uncomfortable. 

The dundar-log, protected by religious consideration as the 
habitations of transmigrated souls, were as bold and destruc- 
tive as the apes of Ranchi. They often molested persons 
walking alone, snatched food from small children, and invaded 
kitchens, where they helped themselves to anything which 
caught their fancies. 

Every evening at twilight, in a column two by two, the 
girls of the school, rigorously shepherded, made the mile- 
long circuit of the lake. The hill people, the Paharis, believe 
this pretty body of water to be inhabited by a god who 
demands one human life a year. Its pleasant appearance— 
serenely reflecting the snow-capped peaks, the towering ever- 
greens, and the deep blue sky ; dotted by skiffs and sailing- 
boats—belied the malevolent superstition. Nevertheless, the 
annual toll was at least coincidentally exacted with unfailing 
regularity. 

During the year I spent there, a young schoolboy of 
Sherwood College, one of several with whom I had corre- 
sponded secretly, dived into the cold waters to recover a ring 
which had slipped from his finger while rowing. He never 
came up again. 
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That evening while on our regular walk, we came close to 
the spot where they were vainly grappling for his body. A 
Pahari “ dandy-wallah ” (sedan-chair carrier), pessimistically 
witnessing the effort, shook his head and remarked: “ The 
body will never be found. There is no bottom in the lake. 
Its sides have large poisonous water plants which wrap their 
long leaves around a man like ropes and hold him until the 
god of the lake comes to claim his own.” 

The body was never found. 

The Paharis are a sturdy, happy race, inured to the cold of 
the mountains, detesting the heat of the plains. They eke 
out a bare existence by scratching small vegetable patches 
from the hill-sides, and tending goats, pigs, and chickens. 
Their homes are generally brush wickiups with the bare rock 
of the mountain-side for back wall. During the resort season 
they sell orchids to visitors and supply “ dandies ”’ and sure- 
footed hill ponies. Even in the winter, from December to 
March, when the station is deserted by Europeans, they will 
not accept work in a milder climate, preferring to remain for 
their centuries-old occupation—trapping leopard and fox. 

The ayah of our dormitory was a constantly smiling, good- 
natured Nepalese girl with the fair skin and Mongoloid features 
of her race, nicknamed “ Beauty ” because of her lack of it. 
She was always weighted down with silver jewellery, into 
which the bribes she accepted from us for obtaining sweets 
and forbidden delicacies were promptly translated. 

“Beauty, why aren’t you married? Aren’t the Nepalese 
men appreciative of such good looks as yours?” J asked her 
one day, while she combed out my tangled hair. 

“Oh, no, Miss Sahib, not here. But in my home town in 
Nepal, I married three brothers. Girls are very scarce and 
boys plentiful. More males are born than females and more 
females die than males, so the girls have to marry families of 
brothers.” 

“Are they happy that way or do the brothers get jealous 
and fight?” I asked, my curiosity immediately aroused. 

I had grown up in a land where polygamy was not uncom- 
mon, but polyandry and corporate, instead of personal, 
paternity seemed to me a startlingly revolutionary idea. 
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“Oh, no. They’re all quite satisfied. Each one is very kind 
to her. They turn over their earnings to the wife and, when 
they travel, they take turns carrying her up a hill. She’s well 
off.”’ | | 

“Don’t you intend returning to your three husbands ?” 

“T don’t think they'll have me back.’’ Beauty shook her 
head ruefully. “I fell in love with another man and ran 
away with him. He ill-treated me, so I left him and took up 
service. I had no children, so I was free. When my mem- 
sahib died here two years ago, I sought work from the nun- 
mems. They are kind to me and I shall stay here with them. 
I love Naini Tal. It is hilly and cool like my own country.” 


4 

My year at Naini Tal was broken by two vacations. The 
long one from December to March was divided between my 
parents at Bankipur and my grandparents at Purnea. The 
latter visit left me with a feeling of depression. 

My once active grandmother, still showing her assertive 
nature in sharp-tongued criticism of slovenly servants, had 
aged greatly and spent her waking hours in a rocking-chair on 
the veranda. Kindly Munshi Lal’s pilgrimage through this 
world was finished. Piareh had obtained a third husband in 
another district. 

Grandfather was unhappy because of changed conditions. 
The hey-day of the indigo planter was past. Artificial dyes 
had captured the market. The factory at Kishanganj was 
closed. Unable to keep up his close personal supervision, 
he had disposed of the keddah and stables. Only the planta- 
tion and tile yards remained. The once powerful zamindar 
and famous shikari pottered about in his garden and orchard 
nursing his blossoms, fruits, and memories. 

The other break in school routine was a short visit to near-by 
Simla, summer resort of fashionable Anglo-India. Mrs. 
Jenkinson, who lived there, had been a Convent chum of my 
mother and a faithful correspondent ever afterward. Her 
invitation to me was prompted by a convenient opportunity. 
Mr. Jenkinson would have to pass through Naini Tal on 
business and could furnish me an escort. 
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Summer seat of the Viceroy, Simla attracts the haut monde 
of India. Together with parasol-shaded ladies in the latest 
Paris frocks, army officers in brilliant uniforms, and civilian 
Beau Brummells, we paraded the Mall, stopping to dine at 
Peliti’s Restaurant. I was more interested in identifying 
well-known figures in the political life of the time than in 
eating. 

We enjoyed the same pastimes as these demigods: picnics 
under the beautiful deodars in Annandale, pony rides to Jacko 
Hill to feed the sacred monkeys, bazaar excursions to buy 
curios from all parts of Asia, watching the Pahari dandy- 
wallahs gamble away their fares the instant they were collected, 
and dancing at clubs and homes in the evenings. 

‘Lilly, we must take you to Jacob’s house before you 
leave,” Mrs. Jenkinson remarked. “Jacob of Simla is quite 
the most famous person here and one who remains while 
others come and go.” 

“He’s the great magician, isn’t he?” I asked. 

“Yes. He’s the most famous wonder-worker in India, 
but it’s only a hobby with him. He’s an art connoisseur and 
dealer in rare odjets d’art. A remarkable linguist and 
conversationalist, he’s always lionised by society when it’s 
here.” 

“What nationality is he?” 

“No one knows for sure, Lilly. He’s very reticent about 
his past. He may be either a Persian or a Turk.” 

Although Jacob was absent from home at the time, we were 
hospitably received by his butler, who served us with iced 
drinks and ushered us through the magnificent establishment. 
He proudly showed us the extensive displays of art objects 
and curios: delicately carved ivory and silver from India, 
priceless jade from China, beaten bronze from Tibet, rugs 
from Persia. It was a veritable museum of Asiatic art and 
handicraft. 

“Have you ever seen any of his magic, Mrs. Jenkinson ?” 
I asked. 

‘Yes, several times, and he’s unbelievably marvellous. 
I wish you could have been here a few years ago and seen the 
miracle which is still the talk of the town,” 
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“What was that?” 

“He took a walking-stick at random from among those 
left in the hall by his callers, and put it into a bowl of water. 
Holding it up right, he mumbled an incantation. To the utter 
amazement of the group, shoots appeared on the dry stick. 
These turned into twigs and leaves and shortly became full- 
blown flowers, which changed into grapes. These were 
offered to the guests, who ate them gingerly.” 

This story, with variations, in time became current through- 
out India, as did many other legends concerning the perform- 
ances of the master magician who began his career as an obscure 
dealer in gems in the back streets of Delhi, finally following 
the world of fashion to Simla, where his manner of life and 
exploits undoubtedly furnished the basis for Kipling’s well- 
known character, Lurgan-Sahib. 

Twenty-eight years later Jacob died in poverty in Bombay, 
ill in body and mind from years of harassing lawsuits. 


‘““ Why don’t you take just one small drink, Bearer? Your 
lips are so parched they’re dry and cracking,” I asked Yesuf 
Ali when he handed me a tall glass of cold water, which he 
eyed with a yearning look. 

It was during the thirty days of Ramazan, the strict Moslem, 
fasting period. In our Bankipur bungalow, half of the 
servants were Mohammedans. Less restricted in their diet 
by religious prescriptions, they are not as particular about 
handling meats, chickens, and eggs as Hindus to whom 
contact with such things is forbidden. 

“Miss Sahib knows I don’t partake of food or drink until 
after sundown when I’ve said my prayers,’’ Yesuf reproached 
me. ‘‘ Then I eat two dates and half an orange. After break- 
ing my fast thus, I wait until my wife has cooked a dinner of 
what I like best. Then I eat again at midnight, and once 
again before the sun rises, and no more for the day, else 
my soul would go to perdition. Allah’s wrath would be 
upon me.” 

“Nonsense and fiddlesticks !”” My patience was sorely 
tried by the heat and tantalizing memories of Naini Tal’s 
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coolness. “If you fear Allah to such an extent, you must 
think him a malignant power, and cannot love him.” 

“Oh, yes, but Ido!” he asserted fervently. “‘ But I fear 
him more because he can harm me if I do not follow the 
teachings of the Prophet.” 

“ But should you die of thirst, what good would it do you?” 

“T would go straight to Paradise ! ” 

While not as burdened with pujas, signs, sacred thread 
ceremonies, and other observances in the placating worship 
of the multiplicity of gods as the Hindus, the Moslems are 
equally scrupulous in religious performance. Two or three 
prayer-mats of finely woven grass were always rolled up in 
a corner of our back veranda ready for use at sunset. The 
mosques were regularly filled on Fridays. 

The principal Mohammedan festivals occur during the hot 
weather ; and householders have to be lenient, then, if duties 
are not well performed. Ramazan and Muharram are seasons 
of fasting and mourning between which the joyous Bakr-Id 
celebration intervenes. Likened to Abraham’s sacrifice, on 
this occasion a cow is slaughtered, consecrated, and eaten. — 

“Miss Sahib, Pl bring you and Memsahib a dali,” Yesuf 
proposed just before Bakr-Id. 

Such an offer could not graciously be refused. In return 
for baksheesh, the bearer brought the dali, an offering of 
nuts, flowers, fruit, sweetmeats, and a piece of roasting beef. 
During the days immediately preceding Bakr-Id, the Mussul- 
man women had prepared seem: of white flour (similar to _ 
vermicelli). This was included, but my partiality was for 
the Juddoos of moong-dal (red lentils), a confection the size of 
golf balls. 

Bankipur gained an important new European resident, 
Dr. Sarah Woods, a recent graduate from the Eden Hospital 
in Calcutta. Her husband was a telegrapher assigned to our 
station. We attended the reception given in her honour by 
the Civil Surgeon. 

‘‘ Why did you choose such a profession ?”’ I asked her. 

The idea of a woman doctor was startling to us. 

“ Well,” she said, “I lost my baby from croup, because I 
didn’t know what to do. There were no doctors nor depend- 
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able advice obtainable in our jungli station. At the time I 
was an inexperienced girl with her first baby. I made up my 
mind then that I would study medicine, be a physician, and 
practise among mothers as ignorant asI was. The poor man’s 
wife can go about freely and get advice, even though it is not 
always good, and when good, is not always heeded, but the 
rich man’s poor wife is worse off. Shut away from the world 
by walls and draperies, her mind is as cramped as her surround- 
ings. I believe a woman doctor can do wonders among them, 
and I’m going to try.” 

My duties at home were few, so I accompanied Mrs. 
Woods whenever possible. She was glad to have the 
company of someone who could be of occasional linguistic 
assistance. 

Within a few months she had more work than she could 
manage. Zamindars from outlying districts would send 
elephants to carry her across shallow rivers ; rich nawabs in 
Patna, barristers, magistrates, and wealthy merchants soon 
depended upon the Doctor-Memsahib to treat their wives, 
many of whom were ladies in purdah. While her fees were 
standardised, the gifts she received far exceeded her professional 
collections, for in her early work she fortunately gained a 
reputation for bringing boy babies into the world. 

“ Bhaini (sister), don’t only pray for a son,” the word 
was passed around. “If your ‘ foot is heavy,’ engage Woods 
Memsahib and it'll be a man child.” 

“Tt’ll be a boy,” she would laugh and pat the women on 
the back encouragingly. “ Kali-Mai told me so.” 

With Mrs. Woods I attended the delivery of several 
children’s children. Among them the youngest was a fifty- 
year-old sonar’s ten-year-old wife, who gave birth to a seven- 
pound boy. Unable to suckle it herself, she was anguished 
when a wet-nurse had to be employed. 


6 


As the years pass, more and more of the women of India 
gain wider interests than merely childbearing. Thus they have 
more with which to endow their sons and daughters, enriching 
their minds as well as providing them with bodies. Purdah 
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is gradually dying out, although another two or three genera- 
tions may be required to see the last of it. A modern group, 
called “ Brahma Samaj,” is constantly growing. They are 
a community of Hindus, enlightened in their manner of 
living but without any formal change of religion. Their 
women ride, dance, sing, attend races, play tennis and bridge, 
take part in whatever other activities they wish, and wear 
high-heeled shoes. | 

The tireless example of ministering service set by Mrs. 
Woods, and others like her, has contributed more to the 
progress of India, with all the latent possibilities of its anciently 
cultural race, than have the bickeringly argumentative exposi- 
tions of the dogmatic hypotheses of Christian theology by 
evangelizing missionaries. Their self-righteous zeal, even 
though it is born of an earnestness of purpose, burns up their 
energies and dissipates their supporters’ funds at a rate 
disproportionate to any permanently beneficial results 
accomplished. 


7 | 

Little Mumtaz Bee Bee was a bundle of curiosity confined 
in purdah. Fifteen years had brought her young body a firm 
round shapeliness and her delicately featured face a sweet 
fullness, which she knew made her beautiful. For five long 
years she had been one of the wives of the elderly Khoda Bux, 
reputedly one of the richest merchants in Patna. Endless 
hours had been spent in enhancing her appearance to win her 
husband’s approval, without once receiving more than his 
cursory attention. She did not lack for jewels and trinkets. 
They were plentifully and impartially distributed throughout 
the zenana by its lord and master. She was not jealous of 
Golabi, nor of Hira Jan,—the two favourites,—for they had 
fortunately borne sons, yet received little more notice than 
herself. But Mumtaz Bee Bee was hungry—hungry for 
appreciation—and curious. 

Behind the drawn shades of a “ bund-gharry,” purdah 
ladies were permitted to view the annual Muharram proces- 
sions, peeping through the slits in the curtains, seeing without 
being seen. Mumtaz Bee Bee was anxious to miss nothing 
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of the exciting spectacle: the processional dramatization of 
the tragic deaths of Hassan and Hosain, sons of Ali, son-in- 
law of Mohammed: frequent halts while an impassioned 
orator rehearsed some portion of the tale ; men, with haggard 
faces and eyes blazing in fanatical excitement, bursting into 
groans, tears, and wild cries of grief; the march, resumed 
amid shouting of the martyrs’ names, beating of breasts, 
casting of dust on heads; and the bloody self-exorcism of 
a group of frenzied enthusiasts, who whirled knife-tipped 
flails around their heads and brought them down on their 
own bare backs. 

In her excitement Mumtaz Bee Bee allowed the slit to become 
very wide. Close beside her bund-gharry she discovered a 
young man gazing upon her face with undisguised admiration. 
He was good to look upon, and well dressed. For a full 
minute, she forgot to draw the curtain. | 

Feroz Khan, son of a wealthy zamindar, thought the little 
face, momentarily revealed, was the most beautiful he had 
ever seen. He followed the conveyance and by judicious 
largess discovered the identity of its occupant. He burned 
with desire. 

Even among women closely sheltered in purdah, love has 
often “ laughed at locksmiths.” Dangerous intrigue furnished 
the stimulant of high adventure. Before long, a slave woman 
in the household of Khoda Bux had been bribed by Feroz 
to acquaint Mumtaz Bee Bee with his infatuation. 

Through this intermediary they finally devised a means 
of meeting. In her seclusion the girl dreamed happily of 
rapturous moments with her clandestine lover, hoping he 
might learn to care for her so much that he would insist on 
keeping her. Then they would hide away in some distant 
part of the country. She was desired by choice, not by 
marriage, and her whole being was thrilled. 

Mohamed, the slave boy! of the tinsmith, became a party 
to the plan. Tempted by the reward offered by Feroz, 
sufficient to buy a cow and two goats, which would provide 
him a handsome income, he agreed to incur the risk of Khoda 


1 Servants who work for clothing and food without any cash 
remuneration are commonly termed slaves. 
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Bux’s vengeance. He could pass off his suddenly acquired 
wealth as the rewards of luckly gambling. 

Every month or two the tinsmith sent him to the merchant’s 
house to get the big dechki (cauldron), the largest size, used 
for cooking rice for feasts; because the inside had to be 
periodically re-leaded where the copper began to show 
through. This dechki was large enough to contain the slender 
figure of Mumtaz Bee Bee. Curled up inside and concealed 
by the lid, she could be carried out of the house on Mohamed’s 
head, in plain sight of anyone who might be loitering around, 
yet safe from detection. 

The day arrived. With the naturalness of custom, the 
dechki was set out, ready for the tinsmith. As usual a kitchen 
slave helped to hoist it on to Mohamed’s head. He noticed 
its unwonted weight. Guessing something of value to be 
hidden in it, he determined to profit by this knowledge and 
ran to his master, Khoda Bux. 

* Sahib-ji, I just helped to lift one of the dechkis on to the 
head of the khali-wallah’s slave boy. It was very heavy as if 
something was inside,” he blurted breathlessly. 

“Where is he now?” the master asked. 

“Just leaving the door.” 

Tell him to stop !” 

They overtook Mohamed before he reached the gateway 
with his load. Khoda Bux made him put down the dechki. 
The master regarded the cauldron for several minutes in 
silence, speculating as to its possible contents. No sound 
issued from it. The servants fidgeted because of the fiercely 
angry cloud on the brow of Khoda Bux. 

With sudden resolution he ordered the lid to be securely 
fastened and a fire to be built under the vessel. Shortly a hot 
fire was roaring beneath it. 

Mumtaz Bee Bee, fearing the terrible punishment she would 
receive when discovered, endured the roasting as long as 
possible. Just before losing her senses she screamed involun- 
tarily. A hideous and pitiful sight, she was removed to the 
zenana to spend the balance of her life a repulsive sight to 
herself and others, and to be the overworked slave of the other 
women. 
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At nineteen I was enjoying life to the full, in the rapturous 
transports of a new love affair with every second or third 
change of the moon. Romantic affairs progressed under 
difficulties: little things—a gesture, a sigh, a flower, or the 
gift of a book—carried great significance. 

Mother, permanently confined to her bed after the birth 
of a sixth child who had not lived to take cognizance of the 
world, was unable to supervise my goings and comings. My 
two brothers, Walter, fourteen, and Herbert, twelve, were 
away at school in Darjeeling; Ethel, fifteen, and Mary, 
thirteen, attended the Convent School in Bankipur. The 
making and repairing of their clothes by our durzee (tailor) 
and the supervision of their after-school activities were my 
principal responsibilities. On the other hand, their nuisance 
value was such that they were considered sufficiently effective 
chaperons for their elder sister. 

William was a handsome young man who gave every sign 
of being in love with me. Our walks and rides were filled 
with tender passages, whenever Ethel’s or Mary’s attention 
could be diverted. He was a telegraph operator, regarded as 
likely to rise in the Civil Service to positions of importance ; 
steady and sober in habits, well liked by everyone in Bankipur ; 
and so he seemed desirable as a prospective husband, except 
for the fact that he had volunteered for service in Persia. 

Obtaining my consent, William addressed the usual formal 
letter to my parents, requesting my hand in marriage. Mother, 
failing steadily, was very inconsistent. In one breath she 
would wish to see me married while she lived, and in another 
would insist that I should wait until I had reached twenty-one. 
I brought all the pressure I could to bear upon her, and used 
all my persuasiveness on Father to approve an early wedding 
—another three or four years would make me an old 
maid ! 

They accepted, conditionally. We were to wait for two 
years, and, should he be sent to Persia, I would remain with 
my parents until his return. 

“Let’s elope, Lilly,” William pleaded, exasperated at the 
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delay. “I can keep a wife on my salary; we don’t have 
to wait.” 

“No,” I responded disconsolately. “I could never do 
that. It would break my parents’ hearts.” 

“T love you so much and want to make you my wife.” 

“Never mind,” I consoled him. “I love you, too, and 
they may change their minds.” 

Within a few weeks William was ordered to Persia to take 
charge of telegraphic communications there. Up to the day 
of his departure he seized every chance to persuade me to 
a secret marriage. 

My adventurous nature was titivated by the prospect of 
the long romantic journey of several weeks by camel train, 
with stops at caravanserais, and new sights in a foreign land. 
But we should have “ long leave ”’ only every third year, which 
spelled isolation and loneliness. 

After all, Harry had seemed just as important to me three 
months earlier, and Reginald at Christmas, and John before 
that ! 

William went alone. In time he rose to be Vice-Consul 
in Persia, and subsequently we heard that he died from 
disease contracted there while on sick leave to Bombay. 


The Festival of Holi, India’s Saturnalia, came during our 
last month in Bankipur. Ethel and Mary wanted to go to the 
native quarters to see the buffoonery and dancing. They 
tried to persuade our ayah to accompany them. 

“No, no, I won’t go outside to-day,’ she whimpered. 

Since daylight she and the other women had been keeping 
to the innermost recesses of the bungalow. 

“T don’t want to be abused and have all my clothing 
stained red,” she continued. ‘“ To-day the men upbraid us 
for being women, the cause of bringing men into the world, 
thus creating sin.” 

Holi is an occasion of licentious joy, drunkenness, singing, 
and dancing. It has its origin in an ancient legend. A terrible 
female demon, Holaka, was accustomed to make a daily meal 
of children. The people appealed to a certain demon 
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king, who limited her furious appetite to one child a day, for 
which unfortunate lots were drawn. One day the only 
grandson of a lonely old woman was selected. Bemoaning 
his fate, she wandered about until she encountered a holy 
sadhu. He told her that if Holaka were met by sufficiently 
strong language and foul abuse, she would be subjugated. 
The old woman spread the news and collected all the people. 
When Holaka appeared, they greeted her with such a torrent 
of obscene expressions that she fell dead on the spot. The 
children, in the joy of release from danger, made a huge 
bonfire of her remains. 

The custom has survived with new meanings incorporated 
from other religions which have successively swept over India, 
but women have continued to be the butts. During Holi no 
respectable woman would venture on the streets to be subjected 
to the insults and obscenities. 

Just before sundown a group of constables, singing lustily, 
appeared before our bungalow. Their faces were covered 
with red powder, their dhotis, coorthas, and puggrees reddened 
with Jal pani (red water), suggesting recent participation in 
wholesale murder and bloodshed. Clanging cymbals, blowing 
tublas, and capering about, they abandoned themselves to 
a mad frolic. 

“* Sahib-Bahadur must come out and see us,”’ they shouted. 

Father had been through other Holi days and was reluctant 
to subject himself to the playful antics of the crowd. However, 
they would not be gainsaid. 

 Sahib-Bahadur, you must come out,” they called inter- 
mittently. 

Sheepishly he opened the door and went out on to the 
veranda, around which the men were clustered. 

“ Forgive us, Sahib,” they cried, while playfully squirting 
him from head to foot with al pani. 

Lifting him to their shoulders, they carried him around 
the garden. His usually neat uniform was temporarily dyed 
red; his long moustache and brushy burnsides dripped a 
sanguinary stream. 

 Luker-Sahib-Bahadur ke jai [Long live the great Mr. 
Luker] !” they shouted. 
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It made them happy that their sahib was a good sport. We 
youngsters joined the crowd and gleefully took our share of 
the red shower, hugely enjoying our dignified father’s discom- 
fiture, on which he put the best face possible. When they 
returned him to the ground, they insisted on his giving a 
dance, but instead he sang the first song which came into his 
mind: “ For He’s a Jolly Good Fellow !” 

They clapped heartily, especially when he translated it 
for them. 

After Father had handed out baksheesh of ten rupees, and 
we all had received in return dalis of sweetmeats, the exuberant 
throng departed. The coast finally cleared, Ayah, the 
mehtaranni, and the other women emerged from their hiding 

laces. | 
: The dhobi’s wife bitterly bemoaned her fate. The merry- 
making had added to her burden of toil for the next day: she 
would wear down many stones rubbing the stains from shirts 
and skirts. 
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Adulthood in Bihar and Orissa 
1896-1913 


Chapter One 


1896-1906 


I 


‘““DUSTY-PORES "’ WAS THE APPROPRIATE NICKNAME OF 
Dinapur. In the course of a lifetime, it is said, a bushel of 
dust is to be swallowed. Often it seemed we consumed 
our whole life’s quota during a single day in this populous 
garrison town, to which we moved after Father’s retirement. 

All the pomp and ceremony of the nineteenth-century 
Anglo-Indian Military—piercing bugle calls, martial bands 
playing spiritedly for guard mounts and parades, the brilliant 
scarlet tunics of the Munster Fusiliers, the bright plaid trousers 
and tail-streaming Glengarry caps of the King’s Own Scottish 
Borderers, the gold-striped blues of the Royal Field Artillery, 
the tall, gracefully swathed, khaki turbans of Jat Sepoys, the 
starched whites of Surgeons and Nurses—gave to the town a 
constant sparkle. 

For months before the final move was made, the choice 
of a home for our parents’ declining years had been a leading 
household topic. Many places were considered—up in the 
mountains, on the plains, and along the coast. There was 
never any thought of leaving India, where were all our 
friends and interests. It was Mother’s native land, and, during 
forty years’ continuous residence, it had become Father’s 
virtual homeland. 

Pensions then, as now, were small. Five children, ranging 
in age from twelve to twenty, to be fed and clothed, com- 
plicated the problem of determining where we could live in 
at least moderate style. A considerable colony of pensioners 
of Her Imperial Majesty’s Indian Government dwelt at the 
cantonment station of Dinapur. Reasonable rents and low 
servants’ wages allowed for a more comfortable living there on 
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a small income than would have been possible in either 
Calcutta or Bombay. 

Several of our loyal retainers, who had been with us for 
years in Bankipur, accompanied us. Home for them was 
wherever they could find work and kind masters and 
mistresses. Such were not to be found every day—considerate 
employers who dealt understandingly with their peccadilloes, 
who cared for them in sickness, and who did not cut their 
wages, during long and short chuttis to attend weddings, 
births, and funerals of near and distant relations. 

We occupied a flat-roofed bungalow of pukka brick. The 
large back garden had quite a number of fruit trees; the 
papayas, plums, and guavas were especially bounteous. 
The front garden was comfortably shaded by venerable sissoo 
and toon trees; framed by flowering bushes interspiced with 
poinsettia ; segmented by hedges clipped into fanciful forms ; 
and garnished with flower-beds laid out in conventional 
patterns: diamonds, hearts, clubs, crescents, and triangles. 

This front garden was a delightful spot for our chubootra, 
the detached veranda without which no Indian bungalow is 
complete. Lolling there in wicker chairs, the family spent 
the warm evenings in desultory conversation. Its few feet 
elevation above the ground is an absolute necessity for 
comfort; the nocturnal hours bring out hosts of crawling 
creatures which hide from the sun’s rays during the day: 
scorpions, centipedes, lizards, caterpillars, beetles, and snakes. 
Their softly thrumming obbligatos fill the night with a 
morbid symphony of death as they pursue their merciless 
hunt for food. 

While the company of friends, also retired, made Dinapur 
attractive to our parents, an even greater consideration in its 
final selection had been the marriage prospects of three rapidly 
maturing daughters. The station was full of eligible young 
men, both civil and military ; at the same time there was a 
paucity of girls. 

2 

“You girls will never get husbands !”’ Mother lamented, 
raising herself in bed to shake an admonitory finger in our 
direction. 
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“Who cares, Mother? We're having lots of fun,” we 
replied carelessly, and continued to regale her with spicy 
comments about the men whose names we hoped would 
appear on our dance programmes for a ball to be held at the 
Club the following night, and with re-enactments of our coy 
efforts to inveigle them into romantic declarations. 

The blank programmes had just been delivered by the 
Post’s Master of Ceremonies, carefully filled in with a super- 
abundance of flourishes, by partners whom we artfully 
enticed for the mazurkas, waltzes, gallops, polkas, and the 
Washington Post. 

Fortnightly balls, monthly theatricals, weekly golf and 
daily tennis, walks, and drives kept us happily occupied. The 
church by the river-bank was a favourite objective for late 
afternoon strolls. It was a vantage point for viewing the move- 
ment of houseboats and barges on the Ganges. The gravelled 
compound, shut in by low hedges, was conveniently furnished 
with benches. The laughter of children, brought by ayahs 
and bearers to play at the water’s edge, offset the mournful 
croakings of the rooks in the belfry. The river’s bank was 
cleared of underbrush, making an ideal spot to tie up skiffs 
and small fishing smacks, which were used for boating-parties 
or for the more exciting sport of bagging the vicious alligators 
which swarm in the stagnant backwashes. 

Leaving Mother’s bedside, a focal point of our family life 
at the time, Ethel and I went for our usual walk to the church, 
expecting to meet other young ladies and discuss important 
matters of dress. All of our clothes were made by durzees 
on our respective back verandas. 

We would also welcome the opportunity to acknowledge 
the salutes and compliments of young civilians and officers, 
and, with cool composure masking our gratification, murmur 
casual responses to their polite, self-congratulatory remarks 
if they happened to be on our dance programmes. 

“Why, Miss Luker! Lilly!” a faintly familiar voice 
hailed. | 

A young civilian sprang up from a near-by bench. It 
was Cyril, whom I had not seen for three years, since our 
fond parting at the Howrah Station in Calcutta. 
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“Cyril! What on earth?” I exclaimed, startled less at 
the unexpected meeting than at the absence of any of the 
emotion which I should have expected to feel, had I thought 
of him. 

I was greatly embarrassed, and, no doubt, so was he. 

“‘ You remember my sister Ethel, of course ?” I murmured 
politely. 

“ Most certainly I do !” 

His response was stereotyped, but his tone was emphatic. 
Cyril’s eyes devoured her with the same adoration which 
had formerly been for me. Noting this, I felt relieved. My 
fickle interests, changing with every new moon, were at the 
moment ensnared by a trim uniform. Ethel was the same age 
I had been when our spree of puppy love had been rudely 
terminated before it could run its course, like measles or 
chicken-pox. In her teens, she was more like the youthful 
image he must have enshrined during the months he had spent 
on the frontier. 

Cyril was in the Civil Service and had just been transferred 
to Dinapur the day before. He was overjoyed to find old 
friends at his new station. Ethel insisted on our showing 
him the town and its few sights. She even promised to inter- 
cede with the Master of Ceremonies so that he might have 
a dance with her the following night. We took him home 
for dinner, where he was made very welcome. 

“I must go over to Khagole in the morning to get my 
trunks. Won’t you drive over with me, Lilly, Ethel, Mary ?”’ 
Cyril asked. 

Ethel accepted instantly on our joint behalf. 


3 

The five-mile drive by ticca-gharry to Khagole, the nearest 
railway station, was a frequent indulgence. It was a pleasant 
way tO pass a warm evening. We were cooled by the motion 
of the air about the open carriage ; the eerie shadows of the 
towering roadside trees in the brilliant moonlight held a 
peculiar fascination. We would enjoy the luxury of iced 
aerated drinks at Kellner and Company’s Refreshment Room 
on the platform, and vicariously enter into the adventurous 
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bustle of arriving and departing trains and passengers. 
Railways were still a novelty to us. 

They were more than a novelty to the hundreds of native 
passengers who waited in droves under the large, corrugated 
iron sheds provided for them. Trains were an all-absorbing 
mystery, to be ridden upon at any sacrifice, as the crowning 
adventure in life. With their sari-sheathed wives and naked 
pot-bellied children, they would arrive at the station hours 
before a train was due, content in the knowledge that at some 
time one would pass. They would while away the tedious 
wait in pleasurable occupations: rubbing their bodies with 
oil, cooking frugal meals, eating, arguing, and sleeping the 
sleep of speedy exhaustion of the perpetually undernourished. 
Often they continued their slumbers through the noisy 
arrival and departure of the train they had come to take. 

The necessity for waiting another day was accepted with 
complete resignation. The sheds were quite as comfortable 
as any dwelling they had ever occupied; the lack of 
privacy was no hindrance to the normal activities of family 
life ; the loss of time was of no importance. 

Time means less to the Indian than to Occidental people. 
Christians affirm a belief in immortality but tend to live 
otherwise, attempting to crowd every possible experience 
into the short span of threescore years and ten. The Hindu, 
regardless of caste or sect, completely lives his faith that this 
life is only one short phase of his total existence, and possibly 
the worst part. Perhaps he may have to dwell on this earth 
again and again in many forms before achieving release from 
it and its concomitant pains, which, however, he manages 
to accept with a cheerful passivity. 

The Khagole scene was always enlivened by arguments. 
The stationmaster was the commonest centre of strife. The 
post of ticket seller was a sore trial for any babu. Steeped 
in the Asiatic tradition that any transaction involving money 
should allow for a portion, if only a pice, to adhere to each 
palm of the transactor, he suffered torments of cupidity because 
of the large amount of cash passing through his hands daily, 
without ostensible personal benefit aside from the unexciting 
regularity of his salary. 
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The experience of our masalchi was common. Abdul 
wanted to visit his desh. To this end he had saved half of 
his meagre wages for several months. 

“You're not able to read, are you, Abdul ?””’ Father asked 
him when granting the chutti. 

“No, Burra-Sahib.” 

“Then, when you buy your ticket, be sure to have it read 
for you by some babu on the platform.” 

“ But he’ll charge me a fee for the service and I’m a gureeb 
admi.” 

“He'll only charge you two or three pice. It'll be worth 
it if he saves you from getting a ticket for less distance than 
you pay for.” 

The next day, tired and bedraggled, Abdul turned up again 
and began his usual tasks without a word to anyone. 

“What happened?” Father asked him. “ Why didn’t 
you proceed on your journey ?”’ 

“ Sala Babi!” Abdul muttered the bitter epithet into his 
beard. “ The platform-babu pretends to help me and takes 
my two pice for reading the ticket, but he is in partnership 
with the ticket seller. They take my money for a ticket to 
where I want to go and only give me one to the next station. 
May they both live to eat beef!” 

Abdul shamefacedly avoided the other servants and their 
humiliating jokes at his expense. The railway-babus profited 
from their exploitation of his ignorance at the expense of 
the bitterest possible curse against Hindus—that they might 
some day eat beef—an act which would bring them to a 
miserable condition in their next incarnation. 

Beginning with that morning drive to Khagole, Cyril 
wasted no opportunity to press his suit upon Ethel. She 
was decorously responsive. Since his future in the telegraph 
department appeared promising, there were no parental 
objections nor any reason for delay. 

A few weeks later, gowned in a beautiful creation of white 
satin, tulle, and lace, and carrying an immense shower bouquet 
or tuberoses and lilies, Ethel, smiling and blushing radiantly, 
emerged from the little church on the arm of Cyril, her 
husband. 
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The happy couple went to Calcutta for their honeymoon. 
Tragedy overtook them immediately. Cyril contracted 
pneumonia the first day they were there, and died shortly 
after. 

Her bridal bouquet, placed in a vase during the wedding 
reception, still fresh and blooming, greeted the return of the 
grief-stricken, seventeen-year-old widow. Her posthumous 
daughter was born in due season. 

Three years went by. The passage of time with its continual 
round of indolent pastimes had the usual therapeutic effect in 
allaying Ethel’s sorrow. She married again. 

Meanwhile, I had matriculated into the class of old maids 
—a spinster of twenty-three years. 


4 

Father found occupation for his unaccustomed leisure 
in raising poultry. This hobby brought about two sequacious 
incidents. The first was unfortunate for Sadari, the bearer ; 
the second, a happy meeting, was fortunate for me. 

His prize pullet had been laying for some time, yet the 
eggs could never be found. One afternoon, as Father passed 
the servants’ quarters, he spied her emerging from Sadari’s 
godown. Her telltale cackle of duty accomplished revealed 
the nesting-place. After verifying his suspicions, Father 
sent for the bearer. 

‘Sadari, you’re a miserable thief,” Father rebuked him 
dispassionately. “‘ Every day you’ve been covering up my 
best hen in your godown where you enticed her with grain 
which you must also have stolen. You've taken the eggs 
which I was intending to hatch and either eaten or sold 
them.” 

“No, Burra-Sahib, 1 fold my hands to you,” he insisted, 
suiting the action to the word. “I swear it’s not I. The 
masalchi’s wife in the next godown to mine does it so the 
blame will fall on me. She’s my enemy because I won't give 
her lots of tea and sugar from your pantry, but only pour 
a little into her lota. She likes it very sweet and I only put 
in one teaspoon of sugar, so she quarrels with me and this 
is her revenge.” 
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The palpable lie earned him a resounding box on the ear 
and a well-placed kick in the region of his dhoti. Sadari 
rejoiced at getting off so lightly. However, the harm was 
done. The eggs could not be recovered for setting. The 
hen’s laying period would soon be over and the opportunity 
was lost. 

“Lilly, if you’re taking a walk this afternoon, would you 
stop at the Telegraph Office and dispatch a message for me 
to that woman in Buxar who sells choice Leghorn eggs for 
setting ? Ask her to send me a dozen of her largest, ‘ value 
payable post, immediately’ !”’ 

As I walked toward the cantonment on this errand, a battery 
of the Royal Field Artillery galloped past me. The horses’ 
hoofs stirred up clouds of Dinapur dust which covered me 
from head to foot. In this unprepossessing condition I made 
my appearance at the Telegraph Office. Usually it would 
have mattered little, but on entering I discovered a new man 
in charge. I was greatly annoyed and perturbed at appearing 
at such a disadvantage before a stranger, particularly a hand- 
some one. I tried to brush off the coating of dust with poor 
grace and poorer results. 

“Would you please give me a telegraph form? I wish to 
send a message,” I demanded in a brisk tone, to cover my 
humiliation. 

“Certainly,” he replied with a pleasant smile, handing 
me the requisite blank. 

“ Where can I write it?” 

“Oh, please use my desk,” he invited me cordially behind 
the counter with an expressive gesture, and held the wicket 
gate open. 

The message was speedily written. I passed it over to him 
with a small bank-note in payment. Ordinary civility 
demanded some conversational exchange. Uncomfortable 
from grime and aggravation, I felt anything but civil. 

“I suppose you’re the new telegraph master here?” I 
asked the obvious question for want of a better remark. 

“Yes; my name is Ashby.” 

“T’m very pleased to know you, Mr. Ashby. You’ ve a nice 
old English name.’ 
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“Tm glad you like it. I came from Essex. Here are your 
change and receipt. You are Miss Luker, I presume ?” 

Reading the wire to count the words had afforded him the 
opportunity to learn my name. | 

“Yes; Miss Lillian Luker. Good morning, Mr. Ashby, 
and thank you,” I replied, coolly distant and frigidly polite. 

On the veranda I opened my parasol with a vigorous 
flourish and strode into the road, mentally resolved that the 
next time Sergeant Ashby saw me I would look more present- 
able. After a few steps, I involuntarily looked back over 
my shoulder. He was watching from the window. Our 
glances met. We both smiled tremulously. I waved to him. 
He timidly responded. 

I had much to tell Mother when I returned to the bungalow, 
where I found her enjoying a brief hour in a comfortable 
chair on the veranda. 

“Mother, P’ve met the handsomest man in Dinapur,” I 
gushed. ‘‘ He’s tall and looks smart in his uniform. He has 
curly brown hair, and large soft brown eyes, and a charming 
manner.” 

“Who is this marvellous person?”’’ Mother queried with 
a worried lift of her eyebrows. 

“ He’s the new telegraph master in charge of the military 
office. I’m sure you and Father would like him. If I meet 
him again, may I ask him to call?” 

“No, Lilly. You mustn’t do that. You know very well 
that it isn’t modest for a girl to ask a man to call. If he likes 
you and wants to cultivate your acquaintance, he'll find a 
way. Perhaps he’s already married.” Mother was suspicious 
of every man on this score because of her own early experience. 
“He may bea drunkard. Don’t rush into knowing him better. 
Let him do that.” 

I need not have worried. The next evening, dinner was 
delayed because of Father’s tardiness. 

‘What can be the matter with Harman? Sadari, go out 
and see if you can find the Sahib,” Mother directed. 

“* Huzoor-Sahib has been standing out on the road by the 
gate talking to a military-sahib for the past half-hour,” the 
bearer reported. 
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Robert Ashby had made a frontal attack and manufactured 
an opportunity to make Father’s acquaintance. They got 
along famously. The young man was soon made welcome 
in our bungalow. 

A few weeks later we had an evening lawn party. Among 
the refreshments set out on tables were conversation lozenges, 
little red, white, and pink candies in the shapes of hearts, 
spades, diamonds, and clubs. They were variously inscribed 
with banal mottoes, sentences, and questions. Selecting one 
from the silver dish, Robert bashfully slipped it into my hand. 

“T love you,” I read. 

For once the ancient formula caused me genuine emotion. 
With downcast eyes I took several minutes to study the three 
little words. Uncertain what to do or say, I popped the candy 
into my mouth and crunched it nervously. 

“ Doesn’t that call for an answer ? ” he whispered. 

“T always think before I speak,” I parried. 

“Oh, but couldn’t you pick out an answer from among 
those lozenges and let it speak for you ?” 

“No, I won’t do that.” 

“When may I expect an answer, Lilly ?”’ 

“T can’t say yet,” I lied blithely. 

““ May I see you to-morrow ?” 

“ Oh, yes, any time.” 

The next day a bouquet preceded Robert’s call. It stood 
on a table beside us while we sat self-consciously exchanging 
views on completely inconsequential matters. The petal of 
a pink rose fell to the floor. I picked it up. While we chatted, 
I scratched on it with the pin-part of a brooch. The letters 
seemed to write themselves—“ Yes.”’ Rising, ready for flight, 
I dropped the petal into Robert’s hand. 

“ Here’s my answer,” I murmured. 

Scarlet with confusion, I tried to beat a hasty retreat into 
the bungalow, but he was too quick for me and his arms too 
long. 

That night Robert wrote a letter to my parents, making 
a formal proposal for my hand according to the prescribed 
custom. They heartily approved. It was agreed to wait only 
three weeks while the banns were published in church. 
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In the short engagement period, we had difficulty in 
escaping the unwelcome attendance of parents and chaperones 
in order to discuss intimate plans and exchange kisses. Mother 
strenuously objected to a girl’s kissing or being kissed by a 
man until after she was married to him. It simply wasn’t 
proper! We both felt that her opinion was unreasonable. 

A sonar came to the bungalow to make my wedding ring 
on the veranda under Mother’s watchful eye. The back 
veranda was littered with bandy-legged durzees surrounded by 
voluminous materials, volubly working on my trousseau. 

The days raced by. The wedding march pealed out over 
stolid Gunga-Mai. A few minutes later, I passed out into 
a new phase of life beneath an arch of crossed swords. 

Undaunted by Ethel’s ill-fated trip, we left immediately 
after the festive reception to enjoy a brief honeymoon in 
Calcutta. 


j 

The thrill of entering into one’s first household, the added 
sense of dignity in having one’s own corps of servants, the 
consciousness of authority induced by the first respectful 
salutations of “‘ Memsahib ” instead of the diminutive ‘‘ Missy- 
Baba,” are delightful sensations which can be experienced 
but once in a lifetime, only on a bride’s return from her 
honeymoon. The undiluted joy is short-lived. 

Mother had sent our old ayah and the bearer over to 
Robert’s bungalow, which also housed the Telegraph Office, 
in order to have everything in readiness for our occupancy 
—flowers in place and punkas swinging. They were still to 
be heard at work while we unpacked. 

The ayah screamed reproof at the bearer for loafing on the 
back veranda when there were still many things to be done. 

“* Ayah-ji, Y’'ve been working like a donkey until the sweat 
has rotted out the backs of two of my best chupkans,” Sadari 
sulked. ‘‘ The durzee will have to mend them with patches 
and when they’re fixed that way, what will they be? Just 
old chupkans / Vl have to buy new ones, for I can’t attend 
Burra- Memsahib’s table in patched clothes. Ill have to ask 
her for an advance on my salary.” 
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“You're ungrateful, dai. You’ve only been working so 
hard and sweating like a bull because our Missy-Baba’s come 
home. You got a handsome baksheesh for the wedding and 
hope to get more.” 

“T’m not the only one. You got more than I did and what 
have you done for it? Nothing but stand around and 
talk.” 

“Get out of here before I slap your face,” she shrilled 
angrily. ‘‘ The crows must have picked out your eyes if you 
haven’t seen how busy I’ve been settling the Missy-Baba’s 
room. And that opium-eating mehtar never sweeps up 
properly. He only whisks his broom around things. I’ve 
had to trail behind him for two days to see that he does his 
work.” 

“ Ayah-ji, you act as if you think you’re the lady of the 
house. You try to make us menservants think so, but I know 
the time when your mother sat on eggs,” Sadari taunted. 

“If my mother sat on eggs, your sister suckled a pig,” 
she shouted in a fury. 

Such conduct could not be tolerated in the bungalow or I 
should quickly lose control of all the servants. I summoned 
both. Each had a different version of the unimportant 
matter which had started the dispute. I berated them 
impartially and ordered them to go home. 

“T hope some bhut will inhabit the miserable bearer’s 
mother and sisters ! ” the old ayah screamed her final impreca- 
tion. 

Without such disputatious amusements, the middle castes 
would consider life completely savourless. Thinking up 
epithets and invective is a stimulating game of mental 
gymnastics. 


6 


Outdoor sports, the principal recreation of the officers and 
younger civilians, occupied much of our leisure during the 
ensuing happy years. Robert was a keen cricketer, and a 
member of hockey and rifle teams as well. I used to accom ay ad 
him to the range, where I practised also and became a fairly 
expert marksman. Cycling for ladies was considered daring 
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and fashionable. I was an ardent enthusiast until a short 
time before our first baby was born. 

It was comparatively easy to cloak my condition from 
everyone except my ayah. Her sharp, expectant eyes and the 
intimate opportunities of the bedchamber gave her an early 
advance knowledge of the impending event. She made much 
of the situation, repeatedly parading her lore of babies and of 
things pertaining to their advent. She particularly worried 
about the arrangements which I would make for medical 
attention when the time came. 

She hoped for the bare possibility of my employing a mid- 
wife nominated by her. Had she been an ayah in a prosperous 
native household, there would have been more likelihood of 
her success in this respect. Her anxiety was prompted by the 
opportunity for a dustoori, the unfailing perquisite of the 
go-between. 

‘““Memsahib, when will you engage someone to help when 
the baby is to come ?”’ she inquired, whenever she thought I 
might be in a mood to listen. “I know of a very clever 
midwife. Out of twelve babies which she brought into the 
world last year, only six died! Three of those were girls 
and weren't wanted anyway.” 

This presumably high recommendation impressed me not 
at all. From my happy association with Mrs. Woods, I had 
learned that the high infant mortality rate, which from evidence 
on every hand seemed inevitable, was really unnecessary. Also 
I was fortunate in being located where Army surgeons were 
available. 

Late one very warm July afternoon little Hazel was born. 
We called her after the colour of her eyes, but they soon 
changed to a beautiful blue. 

“T beg you, Memsahib, give the baby a name I can 
pronounce,” the ayah complained. 

She soon solved this difficulty by giving her infant charge 
a nickname which stuck. She called her “‘ Cuckoo,” because 
being a healthy and contented baby, she cooed delightedly 
during her waking hours. 

Happy “ Cuckoo” was of the fourth generation of our 
family to be born under the hot Indian sun. 
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Four more years were spent in martial Dinapur. In 
retrospect this period seems to have been a static pause in the 
tumultuous onrush of years ; yet it was punctuated by signifi- 
cant events, some within and some without the immediate 
family circle. The full import of their future influence could 
never have been realized at the time. 

Queen Victoria, India’s faraway ruler, heartsick from the 
Boer War, the reverberations of which had echoed even in our 
distant military station, wearily laid down the reins of Empire 
which she had handled so long and so well. King Edward 
became Emperor of India. Impressive proclamations were 
publicly read; full-dress parades were held to celebrate the 
coronation. From the Brigadier’s mansion to the squalid 
hovel of the Untouchable, there was much discussion of 
possible changes under this new ruler. 

Yet the routine of existence went right on. Although 
regiments were replaced, sentries were daily posted at the same 
points. Every social activity and sport continued with a 
constant infiltration of new faces and a gradual disappearance 
of familiar ones. | 

Nothing affected the daily scene in the native quarter, 
which was duplicated with minor variations in the thousands 
of towns and villages in Bengal, Bihar, and Orissa :— 

Sacred cattle, with a lordly impudence born of an awareness 
of immunity, strayed through the streets performing the 
highly necessary duties of scavengers, disposing of the refuse 
swept from each home into the nearest gutter. Young girls 
dawdled on verandas and beneath shade trees, combing, oiling, 
and braiding their long black tresses. An occasional field 
labourer loafed at home to repair an ancient plough. 

Bevies of children played their noisy games, their piping 
voices often raised in argumentative mimicry of their elders. 
Mothers greased their small babies with mustard oil to 
strengthen their limbs, then put them out in the hot glare of 
the sun, where their uncovered eyes drew swarms of flies, large 
and small. The eyes are ideal breeding spots for insect eggs ; 
infectious ophthalmic diseases are consequently common in 
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rural India. Other women at the wells drew water in kerosene 
tins and transferred it to chatties, to be borne home on their 
heads ; a baby on the hip suckled between the folds of a sari 
while the mother gossiped endlessly. 

The doms (mat-makers) slit bamboos for chicks or made 
khuskhus zazeis (doors of bamboo frames with tier upon tier 
of sponge-like khuskhus roots from the near-by jungle). 
These form the world’s oldest air-conditioning system. The 
better native homes and those of every European are equipped 
with them during the hot season. They are placed over the 
windows and doors, at least on the west side, the direction 
of the prevailing if almost imperceptible breezes. Coolies 
are employed to drench the zattis with bucketsful of water 
every half-hour. The evaporation cools the air in the 
bungalow as much as twenty degrees. 

During this four-year period, ‘‘ Cuckoo,” ever shadowed 
by her devoted ayah and worshipped by the other servants, 
learned to crawl, then walk and talk, passing from babyhood 
to childhood. My youngest sister, Mary, married the Canteen 
Officer of the Scottish Borderers, and shortly afterwards 
went to Burma with him when the regiment was moved. My 
brothers, Walter and Herbert, finished school at Darjeeling. 
After visiting in Dinapur for a brief period, they obtained 
good positions elsewhere and left to carve out their careers. 
Walter’s ended in uniform in 1916. Herbert is one of the 
few “ pukka shikaris.” 

Mother, perceiving that her five children were apparently 
oriented for life, slowly faded away. During a nap one hot 
afternoon, she slipped out of her invalid’s body. Father 
thereafter insisted that he was living on to witness just two 
things: the birth of our son, and Robert’s leaving the Army 
for some occupation with better remuneration. The necessity 
for such a change became more apparent with the indications 
of an increasing family. 

Had Father lived two months longer he would have seen 
his wishes gratified. However, his long career was ended by 
blood poisoning which set in when he ignored a small foot 
infection. Of the seven members of our family who had 
moved to Dinapur nine years before, I alone was left there. 

K 
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Returning from a hockey game a few weeks later, Robert 
was accosted by a friend, a bombardier who was serving 
temporarily as clerk at Headquarters. 

“‘T say, Ashby, you may be interested in a letter the C.O. 
received this morning from the Government of Bengal and 
Bihar. They are creating new positions for Police Sergeants 
and Inspectors of Police, either for time-expired men or those 
who wish to purchase discharges. The time of Army service 
would count toward a pension.” 

‘ That sounds like a good chance. Where does one go for 
the examination ?” Robert inquired eagerly. | 

Police Inspectorships paid must better salaries than anything 
he could hope to obtain in the Army. 

“If you’re recommended by your officers, you have to go 
down to the Writers’ Building in Calcutta.” 

Robert lost no time in making application. Receiving the 
commendation of his superiors, he left immediately to take 
the examination, and returned from Calcutta the morning 
of the day our son Vivian was born. A few hours later, a 
telegram arrived informing him of his appointment as Junior 
Inspector of Police, assigned to Gaya. 


Chapter Two 


1907 


I 


“ Gaya ka pani bahut karab! [WATER OF GAYA MUCH TOO 
bad] !” was the discouraging response from our servants 
when it was proposed that they make the sixty-mile move 
with us. Only Sugya, the ayah, because of her intense devo- 
tion to the children, and Hossain, her husband, whose miserable 
cooking we tolerated on her account, were willing to go. 

Robert had preceded us on receipt of his orders. A month 
later, when I had fully recovered from my accouchement 
with Vivian, we went to join him. We moved into a dilapi- 
dated, rambling bungalow on the highway, twelve miles 
from the great Temple of Buddh Gaya. It had formerly been 
the combined residence and school of Baptist missionaries. 
Two weeks of hard work partially remedied its semi-ruined 
condition, but it was never possible to dispel the oppressively 
mystic atmosphere which pervaded all Gaya. 

Dank Gaya, on the banks of the Ganges,—isolated Gaya, 
in the very heart of India, yet seeming to be at the end of 
creation, on the threshold of Nirvana,—miasmic Gaya, natal 
spot of every pestilential winged insect renowed for fecun- 
dity and vigour,—holy Gaya, goal of countless pilgrims from 
the entire Orient,—sacred Buddh Gaya,—is the birthplace 
of Buddhism ; there, about 525 B.c., the Great Enlightenment 
came to Gautama Buddha while he was seated in meditation 
beneath the famous Bo Tree—the “ Tree of Knowledge,” in 
reality a pipal tree, which, at least through its direct lineal 
descendant, still flourished beside the Temple. 

In another respect, Gaya is comparable to Jerusalem. The 
religion originating in each was destined to command the 
allegiance of billions in many lands, yet never obtained a 
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compelling hold in its native country. As Christianity never 
possessed Palestine, Buddhism in its proper sense never gained 
India. Each found fertile soil only in distant fields. 

Buddhism achieved a temporary ascendancy in India, when 
the Emperor Asoka made it a state religion in Southern Hind 
in 260 B.c.; and Kanishka of Peshawar, who ruled a vast, 
almost forgotten, mid-Asiatic empire, did the same for the 
Northern Provinces in the first century A.D. But its unmilitant 
nature put it at a disadvantage in competition with more 
forceful religions. Ascetic Buddhism, promising eventual 
salvation only through monastic chastity, was incompatible 
with the libidinous tendency of the Indian people. 

Human nature, with its prodding desires of the flesh, was 
bound to win. The clever proselytizing of elastic Hinduism 
paved the way for the final eradication of Buddhism as a 
religious entity in India. The Brahmans identified Gautama 
as the ninth incarnation of Vishnu. Their all-embracing 
pantheon could easily include another deity, or a dozen ! 
As “‘ the Preserver,” Vishnu is one of the basic Hindu trinity, 
together with Brahma, “ Activity ’’ (the universal and supreme 
being, who is “‘ the Creator ’’), and Siva, ‘ the Destroyer.” 

Thus it became possible to. be a good Hindu, to know the 
delights of Vedic sensualities, to enjoy the specific protections 
of its numerous apposite divinities, and still be able to revere 
and worship the gentle teacher of the Dhammapada (“‘ The 
Path of Virtue’). Subsequently Buddhism, as such, became 
practically non-existent in India proper, but has flourished for 
twenty-four centuries in Ceylon, Nepal, Burma, Malaysia, 
Tibet, China, and faraway Japan. 

Because of the accretions of theological inventiveness, 
present-day Buddhism, like Christianity, would hardly be 
recognized by its founder. Gautama strongly inveighed 
against the worship of images; yet there can be no doubt 
that Buddhism is now flagrantly idolatrous—and nowhere 
more so than at Gaya. 

The colossal Temple of Buddh Gaya, twenty-three centuries 
old, with its beautiful, well-preserved frieze of lotus leaves, 
the architectural motif throughout, like every spot hallowed 
by tradition and sanctified by the devotion of generations, is 
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permeated by a mystic air of worship. For nearly a thousand 
years this ancient mass was completely buried by the silt 
from flood waters of the Ganges. Among other important 
relics of antiquity, it was excavated by Lord Curzon during 
his reign as Viceroy. Its restoration gave a tremendous 
impetus to pilgrimage, which prompted the reeommencement 
of stated ceremonials. 

The central part of the Temple is occupied by a gigantic 
black marble figure of the Buddha, seated in meditation, 
before which burns an everlasting flame from a black stone 
cauldron full of pure ghi, constantly replenished by women 
votaries of Mongolian origin. The image of Gautama’s 
mother stands in another large hall. Small idols and carvings, 
depicting incidents in the life of the great teacher, fill every 
available niche. In the foyer is hung a monstrous brass bell 
with a clapper the thickness of a man’s body. This is rung 
each morning as a call to worship. The sonorous, deep- 
throated sound penetrates the pall-like atmosphere of Gaya, 
and is audible for miles around. 

The immense Temple grounds are laid out in beautiful 
gardens, centring around a lake filled with gorgeous red, 
white, and yellow lotus flowers. Here the rite of sraddha is 
performed by Hinduistic pilgrims. Small pats of flour dough, 
one for each ancestor to be the subject of soul-releasing 
intercessions, are cast into the water, accompanied by contribu- 
tions of coins. At the end of the pilgrimage season, lotus 
blossom time, the monkish priests, who have fastened them- 
selves upon the Temple, drag the lake and appropriate the 
money, presumably for charity. 

At the mid-point of the broad terrace sloping upward to 
the Temple doors, stands the sacred Bo Tree. To many, this 
is a true reincarnation of Buddha and is worshipped as such. 
When uncovered by Lord Curzon, after its thousand years’ 
burial, only the roots were to be found. Sun and air soon 
brought fresh sprouts, and Gautama’s ‘“‘ Tree of Enlighten- 
ment ”’ spread its branches again. In distant lands thousands 
live their entire tale of days with but one goal—to make the 
pilgrimage to Gaya at any cost, so as to worship the Bo 
Tree, 
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Sugya and I often took the children in their double go-cart 
for an afternoon picnic in the Temple Gardens, where this 
famous tree held a strong fascination for us. The pipal, like 
the aspen, has a constant vibration in its heart-shaped leaves, 
quite independent of any breeze. On even the stillest day it 
possesses a rustling animation. 

One afternoon, while we were near by, a wrinkled old 
Tibetan, leaning heavily on his staff, turned in from the high- 
way. He hobbled up the long terrace toward the Bo Tree and 
us. He looked a hundred years old, and might have been 
more. He was one of that legion who, over a period of years, 
have made the thousand-mile journey on foot, begging their 
way, in order to reverence the Bo Tree and to adore the 
Buddha in the Temple, by these acts to lessen the number of 
incarnations between them and the perfect rest, Nirvana. 

When the dim and almost sightless eyes viewed his long- 
sought objective, he stopped and gazed in wonderment. A 
faraway expression of beatific happiness overspread the 
wrinkled face. The old eyes glowed with new lustre. He 
could see the gates of paradise. For a long time he merely 
stood there, drinking in the marvellous sight, listening to the 
other-worldly voices of its whispering leaves. 

He began to tell his beads, possibly blessed for him by some 
lama in a far, crag-surmounting Tibetan monastery. Then 
he fell prostrate before the tree. He lay motionless, spent with 
age, fatigue, and emotion. Once he raised his head to gaze 
again upon his arboreal Buddha. 

A little later we passed that way again. The pilgrim had 
not moved. A Temple mali was attempting to arouse him, 
but his soul had gone on its way to Nirvana. He had died 
beneath the Bo Tree in the full flush of happiness, at the 
moment of accomplishing the great desire of his life. He would 
not have asked for more. 


2 


“ Sugya, bring that gwala in to me when he comes,” I 
directed the ayah after we had been in Gaya a few days. 

We had both been exercised over the quality of the milk. 
It was so thin that it was almost blue in colour. There could 
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be no doubt that it had been diluted with water, and the purity 
of the water used could be gravely questioned. 

‘“‘Memsahib, I think we ought to have our own cows. 
Then we'd be sure the babas got pure milk,’ Sugya 
suggested, not for the first time. 

‘No, they’re a lot of trouble, Sugya. We'll give the 
gwala a chance to mend his ways.” 

When the man arrived with the milk, I was called. The 
bearer had taken it, and was about to immerse the containers 
in the water cooler, but Sugya stopped him. The imperturb- 
able gwala was the target for her strongly flavoured 
vituperation. 

“Look here, gwada,” I interrupted her harangue. ‘ Your 
milk is half water. It’s the principal item of my dadas’ diet, 
and I can’t allow them to get sick from impure milk. I’ve 
been paying you what you ask, four annas a seer [quart]. 
Now to encourage your honesty I’m willing to give you eight 
annas a seer for pure milk.” 

“No, Memsahib,” he replied humbly, folding his hands 
across his bosom and salaaming profoundly. “ May I die a 
leper if I ever dilute the milk !” 

This barefaced blasphemy was too much for Sugya, 
especially as her precious dabas were endangered by his 
dishonesty. 

‘What are you telling lies for, you shaitan ka butcha? 
The day of your cremation, Gunga-Mai will dry up, so your 
vile body will stick in the mud, not being fit to float. Why, 
I’ve seen you with these two eyes which Allah gave me 
putting water from a tank where ducks paddle into the lota 
before you milk your cows. Your cows are not fed; they 
exist on what they steal from other people’s vegetable 
gardens. Four annas a seer for pani, not milk! Why don't 
you become a bhisti and sell water at that rate? You'd get 
tich !” 

“ Never mind, ayah, don’t quarrel. We'll change gwalas,” 
I said, impatiently. 

“ Let’s buy cows, Memsahib,” she suggested. “‘ The keeper 
will be more honest. Even if he does sell off a little of the 
milk, at least the dadas will get theirs pure.” 
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“ Ayah-ji, who said you were a burra-mem?” The milk- 
man became sarcastic, feeling certain he had lost a customer. 
‘You want to get your grandfather a job as keeper of the 
cows, so you can get a lota full for yourself every day, and I 
won't give it to you. Begone, nautch girl, and look on other 
men! I have a wife already !” 

Sugya’s response to this insult was a choice group of 
categorically confounding personalities, quite unquotable. 

“You two stop that screeching ! One would think this a 
bazaar !”’ I ordered them sternly, striving to repress a smile 
at Sugya’s pithy comments. 

I was completely in accord with the tenor of her remarks, 
if not their substance. I dreaded the annoyance of super- 
vising dairy activities and still hoped to induce the gwala to 
change his mind. 

“Well, what do you intend doing? Will you take the 
eight annas a seer for pure milk, or not?” I asked him. 

“T cannot sell pure milk, Memsahib. No gwala can. It is 
against the rules of our gwa/a community. The brotherhood 
knows the cattle we have, and the daily produce of each. For 
one rupee a seer, I could not supply you milk without water.” 

There was no alternative ; we should have to get our own 
cows. 


When I had dismissed the man, Sugya related a folk-tale 
which I had not heard before: 

“Once there was a gwala, who made so much money 
from selling half-water and half-milk that he became very 
rich, so rich that his country could no longer contain him. 
He learned to read and write English, and dressed in European 
clothes. His only friend was a pet monkey. Finally, he 
decided to retire and go to Belait [England]! to live. Taking 
all his money and his monkey, he went on a ship. 

“One day, while they were at sea, the monkey got loose 
and climbed up to the top of the mast. In his hands he carried 
the bag of rupees he had taken from his master’s cabin. The 
retired gwala stood below and screamed at the monkey, order- 
ing him to come down on deck ; but the monkey would not. 

1 Compare Bildti, wildyat ; “‘ Blighty.” 
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Instead, he opened the bag of money and threw down the 
coins, first one into the water, then one on to the deck, and 
so on until the bag was empty. Thus he got even with his 
master for having fed him forso long on diluted milk. The man 
was filled with remorse, for the dundar-log instinct had proved 
to everybody that his money had been made dishonestly.” 

“ Ayah-ji, you have a fine knowledge of bahut sacha 
kahanis !”’ The bearer, who had been an interested listener, 
complimented Sugya with a chuckle of appreciation. 

She stuffed her mouth with pan, tucked her syah tightly 
around her waist, and, satisfied with the outcome of the 
morning’s events, left to attend the children with a conscious 
air of superiority. 

Two Aligarh cows were purchased and a keeper employed. 
Little “ Cuckoo” promptly nicknamed them Whitey and 
Judy. For two months our milk problem seemed to have 
been solved. We had more than we could consume and made 
our own butter and ghi from the surplus. 

Then, for no apparent reason, Judy, the better of the two 
cows, which had recently calved and was giving eight seers 
daily, a good quantity for an Indian cow, became completely 
intractable. She would permit no one to milk her, not even 
her calf. When approached, she kicked viciously and 
attempted to gore anybody who tried to touch her teats. 
Yet she did not show any symptoms of disease. She ate her 
linseed cakes and fodder and browsed contentedly in pasture, 
returning to the shed at the cow-dust hour as docile as a lamb ; 
but she could not be milked. Although her udder was full to 
bursting in the evening, it was empty in the morning. Plainly, 
the milk was being stolen. 

All sorts of abuse was heaped on the keeper by the servants. 
It was only then that I realized how many of them were 
being deprived of their surreptitious supply. The “ dood- 
wallah ” (dairyman), knowing that he was under suspicion 
and would soon be discharged unless the mystery was cleared 
up, determined to keep watch at night and catch the marauder. 
Taking some pans to eat and his coco-nut-shell hookah to 
smoke, in order to bolster up his courage, he posted himself 
in a corner of the shed. 
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“Memsahib, Memsahib,” I heard a voice calling softly 
outside my window, about two in the morning. 

“ Who’s there ? ” 

“It’s I, the dood-wallah !” 

I aroused Robert and together we followed the man out 
to the sheds. 

“ There’s the thief. Look !” the dood-wallah whispered. 

He held his lantern up to a window so that the interior was 
dimly illuminated. Coiled twice around Judy’s back legs to 
hold itself in position, with its wide mouth to the udder, was 
an immense “ dhamin snake.”’ 

“ See, Huzoor, I’m no thief ! I sat here watching and when 
I saw the never-ending thick coil of the snake slowly gliding 
into the shed, my heart dried up inside of me,” the dood- 
wallah shiveringly explained. 

Evidently preferring this unusual, gentle mode of milking, 
Judy was peacefully chewing her cud. Although Robert had 
his gun with him, he could not fire without endangering her. 
We waited outside the shed for more than half an hour. When 
the snake slid its head out of the door, disgorging the over- 
supply it had drained from the cow, Robert shot and killed it. 

‘* Dhamin snakes ”’ are not poisonous, but that did not make 
this one any the less hideous to behold. Twelve feet in length, 
with a head bigger than a man’s hand, it was a particularly 
large specimen. 

Deprived of the nocturnal ministrations of the snake, Judy 
soon became tractable again. The dood-wallah thereafter had 
a story of personal bravery to recount, with many additions 
and fanciful details, until the end of his days. 


3 

“ Sugya, I’m going to make some purchases at the Oilman’s 
Store. You and the bearer bring along the go-cart ; we'll take 
the children for a walk,’”’ I announced one afternoon. 

If the bearer resented my supervisory presence, he did not 
show it. His opportunities for gossip would be curtailed, but 
as an attendant upon Burra- Memsahib, the Police Inspector’s 
wife, his dignity was increased. 

Outside of the Temple Gardens, Gaya is a squalid and 
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uninspiring town. Its narrow streets are constantly congested 
by idle, chattering men and women of the lower castes, 
beggars, and rubbish. It presents little of attraction for a 
promenade. 

On our way we passed one of the many Aajjams (barbers). 
During the pilgrimage seasons, these tonsorial experts ply 
their trade at the railway station, where each pilgrim is shaved 
before starting the final seven-mile walk to the Temple. In 
off-seasons, the Aajjams take up their posts wherever sufficient 
shade can be found. 

This one was at work beneath a large banyan tree. For two 
annas apiece he shaved the heads of his clients, who sat in 
a circle about him, gossiping while awaiting their turn with a 
contemptuous disregard for time. Frequently whetting his 
old razor on the bare sole of his foot, and lathering the face, 
head and arm-pits with dark yellow froth of desi (“ native ’— 
crude. Opposite of Bilati) soap from an old jam tin, the 
hajjam performed his art. With the same razor he opened 
abscesses or trimmed toe-nails. 

The barber is the confidant of his customers and the 
recognized village news bureau. His conversational opportu- 
nities make him a convenient marriage agency, passing on 
information concerning daughters who might bring handsome 
dowries. As matrimonial agent, he collects fees according to 
what the traffic will bear. 

Returning from the store, the bearer asked permission to 
stop and speak to one of his friends in the circle around the 
barber. While we waited, a beggar woman accosted us for 
alms. 

“ Go away,” Sugya shouted to her. “ Don’t come near the 
Memsahib or the dabas. You may be a carrier of the plague.” 

The woman’s attire was filthy ; her movements, those of 
the blind. I threw an anna on the ground close beside her. 
She heard it strike and sprawled to locate it. In doing so she 
uncovered her bosom and revealed a naked baby, which was 
suckling and wagging a short tail. 

“ Sugya. Look at this butcha! What is it?” 

“Oh!” she exclaimed, aghast. “‘ What animal is this 
butcha’s father ?”’ 
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“T’m a poor blind beggar woman and I lie by the side of 
the road day and night. I can’t see who approaches me. 
How can IJ tell who is the father ? ”’ the woman replied. 

“Ho, Ho, and you want charity and sympathy for a name- 
less offspring that grows a tail, and has a snout like a pariah 
dog ! Begone, you virtueless hussy,” the ayah scolded. “ Beg 
at the Temples where your child will be worshipped as a 
deity.” 

“No,” I said, “I want her to come to our bungalow. I’d 
like to take a photograph of that baby with a tail. Come, 
pukirni (beggar woman), I’ll give you some annas, and clothes 
for you and the baby.” 

She followed us uncertainly. I made her remain in the 
highway near the gate while I obtained a camera from the 
house. In the meantime a small crowd collected. 

“Now tell me, how did this baby happen to have a tail, 
and such an unnatural face?” I asked her. “ Can you see it 
distinctly or are you too blind to notice?” 

“T can feel with my two hands, Mother,” she replied. “I 
haven’t told anyone who would inform the Sircar. They 
would snatch my butcha from me. After all, the love I have 
for it comes from my stomach. I bore it and suffered pain 
for it.” 

“Put the child down and let me see it properly.” She did 
my bidding. “It seems a healthy enough piece of humanity, 
although not set right. Let me take a picture of it, pukirni. 
I’ll give you a rupee baksheesh, and some clothes for the child 
and for you also.” 

“* Na, na-ji. 1m afraid they'll take my butcha away. The 
police are bad people.” 

I quieted her fears with the feel of a coin. I also slipped a 
small handkerchief into her hand and whispered, “ Put this 
under its tail. Now sit up, pukirni, and feed the baby. It’s 
very hungry !”’ 

When she did so, I snapped the picture, but I wanted a 
picture of the unusual face also. We palavered again. 

** Na, na, 1 go now.” 

The curious crowd had increased until we were quite 
surrounded, 
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‘““What are you all gaping at?” I rebuked them, with 
emphatic motions for them to move along. “ Do you think 
we've escaped from the zoo? Go along on your way !” 

‘“ That’s my wife,” a voice called loudly from the rear of 
the crowd. “‘ What’s being done to her? I want her.” 

A man broke through the front ranks and strode up to the 
woman protectively. 

‘“ What caste are you ?”’ I asked him. 

“Tm a Hindu.” 

“You’re a Hindu, and this woman is a low-caste beggar 
by her own admission. You're a young man and she’s 
middle-aged. How can this be true?” 

“It’s true,” he answered boldly without a moment’s 
hesitation. ‘‘ She’s my wife. Here, come along with me !”’ 

He took the woman roughly by the shoulder and yanked 
her to her feet. She strained her filmed eyes in his direction 
in bewilderment. 

“Is this child yours °”’ I persisted. 

“Yes,” he answered. 

“* Let me take a picture of its face.” 

‘* Na, I take them both home.” 

Roughly he dragged off the beggar woman and _ her 
unfortunate child. 

“Why should that man have claimed the pukirni as his 
wife?” I asked Sugya. “If he’s a Hindu, he should be 
ashamed to own her. And a baby with a tail and a snout 
surely couldn’t be his ?” 

“No, Memsahib, that’s no wife of his, nor his child. He’s 
of a gipsy tribe, probably a showman of monstrosities. He 
stood at the back of the crowd and watched for a time. When 
he saw you take a picture, he thought it must be something 
very strange. He didn’t know it was a baby you were photo- 
graphing until he came closer. But he knew that if he said 
she was his wife, you would have to let her go. He'll wrest 
the child from her now; give her a rupee and a push in the 
back, and tell her to be gone and get some more dog-like 
butchas.” 

“ Sugya, have you heard of other instances like this ? *’ 

“Oh, yes. Among the very poor and blind and low-caste 
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beggars. Nearly all the monstrosities in the booths at melas 
are obtained from them, or are twisted out of shape when 
they are babies by professional showmen ; some have limbs 
and flesh grafted on to them, or a trunk between the eyes, 
two more arms or ears, and otherwise gruesomely contorted. 
Some are shown at melas; others are taken to temples where 
they’re fed and worshipped as deities.” 


4 

‘ Punka-coolie! Don’t you hear that wheel squeaking 
where the punka-cane rubs on it? Why don’t you oil it?” 
I called out the window after the irritating sound had chased 
away my heavy-lidded slumber. 

‘* There’s no oil,” was the flat response. 

“No oil? I gave you a can full of castor oil last week. 
There should’ve been enough to lasta month. What happened 
to it?” 

“T can’t find it. The dogs must have spilled it.” 

“ Go search for the can. Bring it back, whether it is empty 
or full.” 

Shamefacedly, he brought it to me a few minutes later. 

“Where did you find it? Is there any oil?” I asked. 

‘““No, one of the other punka-coolies used it up,” he 
replied. 

“On what did he use it?” 

“He rubbed it on his body to keep the mosquitoes from 
biting.” 

“No, he didn’t,” Sugya broke in. ‘‘ This man drank it to 
cure his indigestion after he had eaten corn from our fields. 
I saw him pluck them and conceal them under the box he sits 
on to pull the punka. When I caught him, he told me he 
bought them, but I know better.” 

The man’s silence was sufficient admission. 

“‘ Very well, get some more oil. Here’s the pice, and mind 
you keep it carefully put away for use only on the punka- 
cane,” I directed, fully aware that the hatching of a new 
excuse for the next delinquency would be the nearest approach 
to honest intention. 

Multiplicity of servants does not spell endless ease for 
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the mistress of an Indian household. Lacking initiative, they 
have to be trained and supervised every moment and directed 
in the performance of even routine operations. Fortunate is 
the woman who has a staunch ally in her ayah, as I had in 
Sugya. She fulfilled the common description of holders of 
her office: “friend and counsellor of the household, irate 
mistress of the cookhouse and godowns, and an encyclopedia 
of local events, past, present, and future.” She was a constant 
companion, an aide always at my elbow when attendance on 
the children was not needed for the moment. We often 
discussed the shortcomings of the other servants. 

“T know them, Memsahib. They only love you as 
much as they fear you. There’s Ali Bux, the durzee, for 
example.” 

Poor old Ali Bux; he mended shirts and play suits, darned 
socks or made dresses, at the rate of eight annas for eight 
hours’ work. Gripping one end of the material between his 
first and second toes, he sewed the long seams by hand. 
Although he could have worked anywhere in the house, he 
preferred the floor-mat for a cutting table. 

‘What about Ali Bux, Sugya?” 

‘He fears me, so he sews all my clothes free. He says, 
“Ayah-ji, 1 see you have purchased some Dacca muslin and 
pretty coloured cambric. Are you intending to make new 
chuddars and coorthas? V1l sew them for you without any 
pice.’ But what is that generosity due to? When he goes 
home, he conceals under his shawl reels of thread, basting 
cotton, and pieces of material belonging to you. He makes 
them into coorthas to sell in the bazaar. I see it and he hopes 
to bribe me not to tell you.” 

“ Sugya, how many can I watch every minute? Each one 
of you has a post of trust. You get small salaries, as is the 
dustoor in India. None of you gets less than in other house- 
holds. If the standards were raised, I also would pay more, 
especially if it would encourage honesty.” 

‘No, Memsahib, no oneis complaining. You are our father 
and mother and all our relations, but we are gureeb admis 
and have so few possessions. When we get posts of trust and 
see so much that is placed in our charge, we think that you 
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can’t miss a little from so much, and help ourselves. That 
we don’t consider theft. It’s our dustoori.” 


j 

The marriage season begins in March and lasts until the 
breaking of the monsoons in June. The ardours of romance 
die out in the gales, electric storms, and the drenching rains 
which fill the open gutters in front of the huts. Loose tiles 
from the roofs are scattered, admitting the downpour, making 
the interiors veritable swamps. The cyclonic gales often tear 
off whole roofs and deposit them hundreds of yards away. 

At the close of this season, the servants want to leave to 
repair their properties. Even if they own but a small one- 
room hovel and it be mortgaged to the eaves, they ask for 
chutti with a proud air and have to be humoured. This is 
always inconvenient ; substitutes are invariably lazy, aware 
that it is unlikely they will have these posts for more than 
amonth. When two or more servants take leave at the same 
time, the household falls into chaos. 

“ Two months ago, syce, you asked for chutti fora marriage. 
Now it’s another to repair your house. Where do you get 
the money for all this ? ” 

“‘Y’m heavily in debt, Memsahib, but the marriage had to 
be celebrated properly or I would become an outcast and 
then my brethren would not eat with me. The house has to 
be repaired or my tenant will leave, and I wouldn’t get 
another then; for the bad reputation would spread, and I’d 
be ridiculed for being a miser.” 

“ Aren’t you ridiculed for being heavily in debt ?”’ 

“No, we’re always in debt. If I were out of debt 

“He would die of swelling of the stomach from 
indigestion ! ” Sugya snorted. 

Her graphic comment was a fair estimate of his character. 

“Very well. When the bearer comes back next week, you 
may have your chutti.” 

The success of one in obtaining leave encouraged others to 
apply. 

“ Huzoor, I’m very sick,” said the masalchi. “I’ve been 
ailing for some time, but I didn’t wish to give in, or tell 
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you. But now, I feel I must see a vaidh, and also go home 
for a time to my desh [province].” 

“But,” I explained, “a vaidh is a Hindu doctor of magic 
potions ; how is it that you want to patronize him? You’re 
a Mussulman. Your desh is Lucknow, and that is very far 
away. If you’re really as ill as you say, unless someone could 
accompany you, you might be taken worse and put off the 
train by the railway authorities and never get there.” 

“T can’t help it, Memsahib. My body is from the soil of 
my desh, and I continue in sickness because I need my land 
torecover. I’ve been away so long that the gods are annoyed, 
and we Moslems may take medicine from a professional man, 
regardless of his caste.” 

“Don’t you say that, Abdul,’”’ Sugya interrupted sharply. 
“Why don’t you tell the truth? You want to go back for a 
purification ceremony. You talk like a Hindu. I know your 
secret. You became a Moslem because you kept a Mussulman 
girl and later married her. At heart you’re still a Hindu. 
She has left you, and now you want to get back into your 
caste.” 

The masalchi departed, wondering how the ayah knew 
all the secrets of the household. She seemed to have a seventh 
sense in divining the workings of their minds. This was one 
of the reasons they feared her as much as, if not more than, 
they did me. 

“ Bearer, I must get a man in the masalchi’s place: Do you 
know of anyone?” 

“Yes, Memsahib, my younger brother is searching for 
work. He is a very hard worker, honest, and has lots of 
testimonials from Burra-Sahibs.” * 

“That doesn’t prove his worth. He has to work for me 
before I can judge. You servants borrow each other's testi- 
monials. A really good servant is never out of work.” 

The next morning, another household problem developed. 

“The pani-wallah is sick with a high fever and can’t come 
to work,” the ayah reported to me before I was out of 
bed. 

‘‘ Send out and hire another temporarily,’ I returned. 

‘“ No, Memsahib ; the pani-wallah has sent his wife to work 
L 
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in his place. They are so poor they can’t afford to lose the 
wages.” 

“But she’s such a young girl; how can she have the 
strength to pull up so many buckets of water and be on her 
feet all day long filling the chatties ? She isn’t strong enough ! 
It’s cruel of her husband to expect her to do it! I must have 
a man for that work.” 

Let her try for one day,” Sugya suggested. “If she can’t 
manage, you can geta man. They are very poor people and 
need the wages.” 

The work was well carried out; the tubs were kept filled 
to the top with water. There were none of the usual objections 
from the cook about his supply. I noted the absence of the 
customary cries from the other servants chiding the pani- 
wallah, “ Jaldi, Susti (Hurry up, Lazy One)!” I was 
astonished at such energetic efforts by a slender girl, not 
more than fourteen years old. 

“ Ayah, what a strong girl that pani-wallah’s little wife 
must be ! She does the work much better than he did.” 

With her finger on her nose, and a smirk on her face, she 
replied : “‘ You watch her at the well, Memsahib, and see how 
she does it.” 

I walked out into the compound to watch. On the other 
side of the parapet surrounding the well stood one of my 
four punka coolies. He was a handsome young Hindu, of 
fine physique, with strong arms and a willingness to oblige 
a lady in distress—especially a pretty young lady. They 
conversed in low voices, completely absorbed in each other’s 
remarks. The man would haul up the buckets, sling them 
over the two ends of a pole and carry them to the cookhouse 
and out-offices. The young girl trudged along by his side. 
When they came to the bungalow, she herself brought in and 
emptied the chatties. 

Here was a threat of a ripening romance. The pani-wallah 
was past forty; the punka coolie, an attractive lad. If youth 
called to youth, there was no outward sign. They worked 
together quietly and contentedly, in full view of the other 
servants. That night the young wife went directly home, 
but rumour had preceded her to the sick husband’s bedside. 
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“You had another man helping you do your work,” he 
rebuked her. ‘‘ You’re a didi jan [harlot], not a poor man’s 
true wife. I'll thrash you and kill you.” 

“T’m having your work done so that we get paid,” she 
explained helplessly. 

‘“ That’s all pretence. You’re in love with him,” her 
husband raged. 

“No, I’m not. He only helps me.” 

“You're telling lies to a man who knows the ways of 
women. Don’t you cook my food. I won’t eat it from your 
worthless hands.” 

One word led to another. His passionate anger was 
released and he administered a brutal beating to his young wife. 

The next morning, hardly able to walk, she dragged her 
way to my bungalow. Weeping bitterly, she told me her 
troubles. 

“ Stay here in one of my godowns. I'll try to protect you 
from him,” I told her. 

She refused, but delayed in returning to her home. Her 
husband came into the compound seeking her. When she saw 
him, she made a dash for the well. Lifting the grating, she 
plunged headforemost. When recovered, her lifeless body lay 
on the parapet of the well. The wailing, remorseful husband 
sprawled beside her. 

Sugya wiped a tear away with the corner of her chuddar, 
and remarked softly, “ Allah be praised! The little one has 
gone where he can no longer abuse her; our men are cruel 
shaitans ! ”’ 


6 


The suicide of the pani-wallah’s wife served to heighten 
for us Gaya’s ghostly air. The servants’ ordinary cheerful- 
ness was dampened; they even subdued their continuous 
wranglings. Shortly afterwards they came to me ina body. 

“We're all going to leave, Memsahib. There is a bhut in 
the compound,” the bearer reported. 

“A bhut? You just imagine it ! Forget about evil spirits, 
and get on with your work !” I expostulated. 

“But we don’t imagine it,” the bearer’s wife insisted. 
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“Every night we see it. It walks with a heavy tread. It 
comes out at one o’clock and wanders around the grounds until 
three or four o’clock. Then it vanishes.” 

“It has large yellow eyes and no mouth,” another 
added. 

“One of these nights we shall all be dead or stricken, and 
who wants to work in a house where there is a bhut?”’ the 
masalchi complained. 

“It may be a chorale [spirit of a woman who died in child- 
birth ; the most misanthropic of supernatural creatures] or it 
may be the spirit of the pani-wallah’s wife. No one here can 
cast out she-devils. We'd have to go to a village miles away 
for the vaidh, and pay him a lot of money to make magic 
cures ; we might all be dead by then.” 

“Listen, you servants,” I rebuked them in a severe tone. 
“I don’t believe in bhuts. There is no such thing !” 

“Feringi-log don’t believe in them so they don’t get 
possessed ; but we do, and we’re afraid of them.” 

“Very well,” I said. “If I stay up to-night to investigate 
this bhut, will any of you volunteer to stay with me? I'll 
have my revolver loaded and my finger on the trigger. T’ll call 
to it three times, and if it doesn’t answer, I’ll fire.’ 

“Oh, no, Memsahib, we'd be afraid for you. The Sahib is 
away on duty, and not here to help you should any injury 
befall you.” 

Robert was away from home much of the time. He had to 
make routine inspections of the jungli-village police-thanas. 
At other times he was in charge of hunts, when tigers or 
leopards in the district obtained reputations for being man- 
eaters. He also transported criminals to the big prison at 
Buxar. 

This bhut scare had to be routed immediately, else I should 
not only lose these servants, but be unable to replace them 
with others if the house gained a reputation for being haunted. 

“Don’t be afraid for me. Now, who will watch with me 
for the bhut ?” 

Sugya alone hesitantly expressed willingness to remain by 
my side, at I know not what cost of inner turmoil. Reluctantly 
the others agreed to keep awake that night, but behind closed 
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doors. The ayah browbeat her husband, Hossain, into 
staying in the room with the children. 

During the afternoon, Sukdeo Sahai, a sub-inspector of 
police, came over from the thana to report news of Robert’s 
expected return from Buxar late the next afternoon. 

“ Come to-night, Sukdeo, and remain up with me to watch 
for the bhut. We must set these servants’ minds at rest.” 

““Memsahib, I would like to, but AMuzoor Ashby-Sahib 
directed me to keep an eye on a certain house where he 
believes gambling is going on,” the sub-inspector replied 
quickly, with a note of relief in his voice. 

“What ! Do you also believe in bhuts ? ” 

“Yes, Memsahib, Ido. My wife was possessed by one last 
year. Soon after our son was born, she got a virulent fever, 
which lasted a month. I spent over fifty rupees with the 
vaidh before the devil could be cast out. Then suddenly, one 
day, it left her and went into a man’s body, and he was just 
as ill with it as my wife had been. Bhuts are very stubborn 
sometimes. However, if you make a big feast or feed a 
hundred of the poor, it may show compassion and leave.” 

“Surely, Sukdeo, you’re an intelligent man and have 
associated with Europeans to a great extent ; you don’t really 
believe in such superstitions. Couldn’t the doctor-babu have 
diagnosed her trouble? Why don’t you people get proper 
treatment.” 

‘““Memsahib, I’m a high-caste Hindu. Our beliefs are 
ingrained in us,” he replied respectfully, but irrefutably. 

“Well, go along then and spy on your gambling den. 
Sugya and I will wait up for the Thing that haunts this 
compound.” 

After supper, while still daylight, we made a thorough 
search of the grounds. We poked sticks into every part of 
the dense shrubbery. Dotting the garden were piles of dead 
leaves on which the slightest tread sent loud crackling sounds 
through the still night air. We selected a vantage point for 
our later station, then put the children to bed and locked 
up the house. 

Around midnight, attempting to hide our nervousness 
from each other, Sugya and I placed ourselves on guard. The 
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safety catch of my revolver was under my finger, ready for 
action. Clouds drifted across the face of the moon, casting 
long moving shadows over the gardens. Intermittent rustlings 
kept our nerves taut. Nightjars shrilled their piercing calls 
from tree branches overhead ; bats flapped their wings while 
they swooped in front of us. It was an eerie vigil. 

“ There’s the bhut !”” Sugya gasped. 

From a ditch behind the shrubbery, a huge black object 
emerged silently. The moon was behind a cloud at that 
moment. The Thing was moving away from us across the 
compound, walking with a strangely stiff movement, similar 
to the German Army goose step. It was just a black splotch 
with a trunk disproportionate to the legs. It stopped suddenly 
and peered about. Its face was an indeterminate shaggy mass, 
from which stared two saucer-sized, glaring eyes, like no eyes 
ever possessed by a human. 

I could feel Sugya’s shivering as her arm crept around 
my waist. I trembled not less. 

“Who are you?” I called loudly, trying to keep the note 
of terror out of my voice. 

There was no answer. I hailed it again with an unmistakable 
quaver. The bhut shook itself and swelled up in an unearthly 
manner. 

“If you don’t answer now—I’ll shoot !”’ I fairly shrieked. 

As though determining a course of action in response to 
this threat, it came directly toward us with long strides, 
shaking its head ominously. I took aim at the exact centre 
of the huge body. It came on faster than any man could run. 
It was not more than ten feet from me when I pulled the 
trigger, not once, but three times in quick succession. 

There was a light thud. The bhut disappeared. 

We waited a minute. Nothing happened ; so, trembling, 
we lighted the lanterns which had been placed close at hand. 
Reassured by these beacons of safety, the servants rushed 
from their quarters to finish off whatever I had hit. 

Our bhut proved to be a giant owl, now thoroughly 
deceased, with three shots through its midriff. It was more 
than four feet high ; its head, covered with long feathers ; the 
face, wider than a man’s ; the yellow, lidless eyes, larger than 
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big walnuts. A horny, pointed beak, sharp as a dagger, 
hooked downward three inches in length. It was a fearsome 
and repulsive object. 

‘Now, you bhut believers, tell me, where is your bhut ?” 
I challenged exultantly. “And you were all going to leave 
my service because of this bird !_ You're just a lot of children. 
The only brave one among you is the ayah. None of you 
men have any courage.” 

They hung their heads in shame. Sugya, encouraged by 
my public applause for her bravery, added her own rebuke : 
“When your mothers were giving you birth, they crawled 
into rat holes, and left you there, and the mother rats brought 
you up.” 

It was then we missed Hossain, who had been left in the 
room with the children. We called to him, but got no reply. 
We finally found him under a tree a hundred yards down 
the road. 

“Who has been shot?” he quavered when he saw us 
coming. 

Sugya was upon him like a fury unleashed. 

“You lazy bullock | Here Iam, a woman, doing what you 
as a man should have done; and the little you were asked to 
do, just to stay with the dabas, you didn’t do. You fled in 
fear for your rotten hide. I wish the bullet had missed its 
mark on the poor old owl, who was only out seeking food, 
and hit you where you could not sit down—for two genera- 
tions to come !”’ 


7 

The dread bubonic plague broke out in Gaya. The over- 
worked Civil Surgeon of the station, aided by a few doctor- 
babus, constructed a segregation camp of hastily built mat 
and plaster huts. Dozens, scores, then hundreds died daily. 

The town-crier paraded the streets to the beat of a drum, 
announcing a bounty for every dead rat brought in to a big 
central bonfire, which was kept burning night and day. 
The soot of this rodent holocaust settled on everything in the 
community. As the weather became hotter, the epidemic 


gained headway. 
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“ Lilly, you and the children will have to go to Calcutta, 
to your sister’s, until this plague is over,” Robert insisted. 

“Oh, no. If you stay, I stay,” I replied. We renewed this 
argument daily. ‘“‘ How could I leave you in the midst of 
this dreadful disease, when your duties demand that you be 
constantly in touch with it? If I left, you wouldn’t have a 
single servant doing his work well enough to look after your 
needs. Neglect would encourage the disease to attack you.” 

“Never mind that. We must consider the little ones. We 
can’t risk their lives. I can look after myself.” 

“No, Robbie, I won’t leave you. I’d be too anxious about 
you. We're unnecessarily alarmed. Plague rats haven’t fallen 
from our roofs.” 

I spoke too soon. The next morning when the ayah came 
into the bungalow with the servants and set the mehtar to 
work sweeping up, I heard their wailing shouts. . 

“O, Father! Have mercy! Dead rats !” 

“What is it?’ I called. 

“Dead rats, Memsahib ; two in the dining-room ; two in 
the pantry.” 

I hurried out in dressing-gown and slippers. 

‘* And there’s one, just by your feet !” they shrieked. 

A large rat had plopped directly in front of me as it fell 
from the mouldings and threshed about in death throes. 

We had to vacate the bungalow immediately, leaving 
everything behind for fumigation except the clothes on our 
backs. We moved out to tents in the emergency police lines, 
near the foot of some low hills. During the day, hot west 
winds like furnace fumes scorched us. At night the heat 
radiated from the rocks, making sleep impossible. 

“You must leave to-day, Lilly, and take the children 
out of this,” Robert spoke in his parade-ground manner, 
then he added reassuringly: “ T’ll be all right, never fear.” 

Witnessing the discomfiture, even agony, of little Hazel, 
just six, and baby Vivian, a toddler not quite one, I could 
no longer oppose my husband. We made preparations to 
depart that next night for Calcutta. 

Sugya was delighted at the chance to accompany us. She 
was overjoyed at the opportunity to visit the renowned city 
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of bright lights and tamashas. She joyfully anticipated the 
pleasures of relating tales of its glamour, and of adventures 
there. In addition, she would receive almost double salary 
because of the maintenance allowance customarily given 
servants while travelling away from home. Her lips moistened 
at the thought of the delicious foods she would buy. 

“Take good care of the Sahib, and feed him well,” she 
warned Hossain, concluding her farewell with wifely admoni- 
tion: “Don’t smoke too much ganja or eat any bhang 
[cheap opiates]. If I am to be drowned in sorrow for your 
death, your mother is to be blamed for bringing forth an 
idiot.” 

After two pleasant months spent with my sister in Hastings, 
a suburb of Calcutta, we returned to Gaya. Our house had 
been thoroughly cleaned and fumigated. Robert had 
fortunately come through the dangerous epidemic untouched. 

“Td like to take a walk out to your camp this evening 
and see what it’s like now, Robbie. Did the cook feed you 
well?” 

‘* Oh, very well indeed.” 

“What did you order for meals every day ?”’ 

“Chops,” he replied. 

“ What else?” 

T don’t know. Just chops.” 

‘Did you take up Hossain’s bazaar accounts ?”’ 

‘No, I didn’t have time. When he said he needed money, 
I gave him some.” 

I wondered how much ganja and bhang Hossain had 
consumed. 

The site of the encampment was a mess. The police had 
been kept continually busy preventing looting, maintaining 
sanitary regulations, and seeing that families reported deaths 
and turned over the corpses to the authorities, a course they 
were loth to follow. Thus their own place had been 
neglected. It was littered with empty cans, old newspapers, 
broken dishes, ashes, and wooden crates. 

“‘ What are those long narrow boxes for?” I asked. 

“T don’t know. That was where the kitchen tent stood. 
You'll have to ask Hossain,” 
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My curiosity piqued, I sent for Hossain when we returned 
to our bungalow. 

“ Cook, what did you keep in those long narrow boxes 
with the hinged covers out in the camp?” 

“‘ Memsahib, I didn’t have any pantry or storage shelves 
for food supplies. I had no meat safe either. What could I 
do? One day, passing the plague camp, I saw lots of boxes 
like those, one piled upon another, outside the boundary. 
When nobody was looking, I carried one back to store food 
in, and the next day I went back and got another. They didn’t 
belong to the household, so I left them out there when we 
moved back to the bungalow.” 

When I related this to my generally amiable husband, he 
raged and turned purple in the face. 

“And to think,”’ he said, ‘‘ those were the boxes in which 
plague corpses were carried to the river for cremation! They 
were brought back for other bodies. Goodness knows how 
long I had to eat food taken from the coffin of a bubonic 
victim ! Where is that cook? Let me surround him, just 
once |” 

Robert did so, without delay—with a cane, the only 
form of corrective remonstrance Hossain could comprehend. 

When Sugya heard of this, she was almost as upset as 
we were. 

‘“ What if Sahib had got the plague !”’ she sobbed. “ Oh, 
my poor dabas / They would have lost a father due to a cook 
whose head is filled with cow-dung instead of brains. Mem- 
sahib, I’m going to leave him. I won’t be the wife any longer 
of an old fool who should be buried alive.” 

We discharged Hossain. He was not surprised, and 
probably was relieved when Sugya said she likewise would 
have no more of him; she preferred to remain with her 
precious dadas, “ Cuckoo” and Vivian. 


Chapter Three 
1908 


I 


IN LOTUS BLOSSOM TIME THE PILGRIMAGE PAGEANT PAST OUR 
gate was an endless procession, as varied as the flowing human 
river which was the Grand Trunk Road before the coming 
of the railroad: purdah ladies in covered bullock-carts or 
highly ornamented palkees; nawabs and beggars; Hindus 
with flaming caste-marks on their foreheads; Tibetans with 
rosaries and prayer-wheels; Ceylonese planters; Burmese 
monks—walking, riding, or crawling in performance of a 
vow, bound for the Temple of Buddh Gaya and the Bo Tree, 
and, regardless of their mode of locomotion, chattering 
volubly with any chance acquaintance of the road. Over the 
steady babble of the wayfarers could be heard the unmelodious 
chanting of the more pious, or of professional holy men, 
reciting excerpts from the Dhammapada, Mahayana, and the 
sutras. 

Fully half of the pilgrims were women. For those in 
purdah, it furnishes the only legitimate excuse to move abroad 
to gain material for gossip, and to obtain experiences about 
which to boast; for others, a needed vacation from brutal or 
lazy husbands. But there were no widows among this crowd ; 
to them the merit of such toil is refused, the spiritual rewards 
thereof withheld. Many were elderly, for it is only when the 
Hindu woman becomes old that she gains the full power of 
self-assertion; then she rules the rest of the family in her 
own way, and woe betide the unfavoured daughter-in-law. 

At this time the police had always to be especially alert. 
More than three million sadhus and fakirs wander about the 
country, furnishing criminals a convenient means of disguise. 
Pilgrimage gives the murderer and thief an adequate passport 
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to remote districts. The many sects worshipping at identical 
shrines are ever ready to riot over the slightest overt act 
inimical to their tenets or practices. The travellers are 
obvious prey for pickpockets and “ confidence workers.” 

The condition of these hordes of pilgrims before the police 
undertook supervision of their movements and housing is 
revealed by Major C. H. Buck, of the Punjab Commission, in 
his book, Faiths, Fairs and Festivals of India. He writes: 


Published official reports on the conduct of fairs at the 
great religious centres of India in the early part of the 
nineteenth century reveal a shocking state of affairs. 

The wretched pilgrims—men, women, and children— 
wended their way in thousands along the main roads 
towards the sacred places, crowding the villages and 
halting places, drinking infected water and eating impure 
food, and offering themselves as a prey to bands of 
marauders. Arrived at their destination, these weary 
enthusiasts would be crammed into the most filthy hovels 
by way of lodging houses—often for weeks together— 
in the rainy season beneath leaky roofs and on miry floors, 
the space allotted per head being just as much as they could 
cover lying down and sometimes less. Here, with insufh- 
cient food—and bad at that—attacked by vermin and 
disease, thousands received relief by death. (If so, they 
perished happily, for death while on such a holy pilgrimage 
is believed to reduce the number of incarnations on the 
interminable route to Nirvana.) 

Of those who escaped from those pest-houses with 
their foul surroundings, many found themselves without 
money and had to beg their way home, but more often died 
of exhaustion and want of food; others fell sick and 
succumbed in agony, unattended and uncared for; yet 

others carried disease with them to their homes, where, 
maybe, thousands died in consequence; the return of the 
pilgrim streams was, indeed, the signal for the spread of 
epidemics throughout the country. 


During this season, as our bungalow was conveniently 
situated on the via penitentia, one room was transformed into 
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a temporary thana, where Robert sat as magistrate on the 
interminable petty cases which were brought before him. 
Sub-inspectors, havaldars, and sipahi-log were more numerous 
in our garden than servants. All day, and much of the night, 
the verandas and Robert’s room were scenes of accusation, 
denial, assertion, and rebuttal. 

“This man stole four annas from this old woman—all 
she had ; and it’s here on his person,” a sipdhi started the case 
succinctly, thrusting the prisoner to the fore. 

“No, Sahib-Bahadur, that is my money. She didn’t 
have any. She screamed when we came near the sipdhi, 
so that he could hear her and accuse me. When she told 
him I had robbed her and I denied it, he beat me over the 
head.” 

“Lock him up for the night, and lock her up also as a 
witness,” Robert ordered. 

“No, no, Maharaj-ji,’ the woman said, hoping to win 
favour by such extravagant respect. “I’m a poor woman and 
what will I eat if I] am detained? Let it go! I don’t accuse 
him !” 

Her attempt to victimize the wayfarer by a trumped-up 
charge was quite unoriginal. It was an almost daily occurrence. 
The threat of incarceration for the accuser together with the 
intended victim almost always brought a quick, if tacit, 
admission that the charge was false. 

“ Come on, Sala /” a havaldar dragged an unwilling wretch 
across the compound, followed by a weeping woman. “ Here 
is the Police-Sahib. . . . This woman says this man tried to 
rape her.” 

“ Na, sipahi-ji, 1 didn’t. She made overtures to me, and I 
repulsed her. I’m a high-caste Hindu; she’s low-caste. 1 
wouldn’t touch her. She knows I must have a little money 
because of my good apparel, so she made pretence of struggling 
with me to attract your attention.” 

‘That sounds plausible,” Robert remarked judiciously. 
“All right. Lock the woman up, and hold this man as a 
Witness.” 

“Forgive me, Auzoor/ He didn’t attempt rape,” the 
woman cried. ‘“ But I have a small baby at home and must 
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provide it with food, and if I can’t get back to it now, it 
will perish. Forgive me! I’m a —gureeb admi/” 

She was detained for a few hours to teach her a lesson, 
but was allowed to return to her infant in time to feed it. 

A more serious case was brought in. A woman, bleeding 
and groaning, was laid on the veranda while a man with his 
hands roped together was hauled in to Robert’s desk. 

‘Did you slash this woman about her face and cut off 
her breast?” Robert interrogated, after his preliminary 
examination. 

“ Nai /” he answered sullenly. 

“Yes, you did,” she screamed from beyond the door, 
pointing her finger at him. 

“What is she to you?” Robert asked. 

“She is my rukni [mistress].” 

“Why did you knife her?” 

“T won't talk,” he said simply. 

“It will be much better for you if you talk now and tell 
the truth.” Harsh treatment of prisoners was strictly for- 
bidden by the Government, but the threat was usually as 
effective as the act. Robert nodded to the sipahi, who started 
to remove the baton from his belt. 

“ Huzoor, this woman is my rukni,”’ the prisoner spoke 
with an onrush of words, his eye fearsomely on the sipahi’s 
Stick. ‘‘ She watched the pilgrims go by, and picked up 
acquaintance with those who came to our well to drink. 
There she met a young Hindu and made overtures to him. 
He was making the pilgrimage to Buddh Gaya; she followed 
him. A friend of mine came to tell me. He had wanted her 
too, but she was afraid to listen to him because he was my 
friend. These male pilgrims take up with any woman by the 
roadside, since they don’t bring their own along. I followed 
the crowds until I came upon them sleeping together under a 
tree and I knifed her. He ran away, but I could recognize 
him.” 

“ Put him in the lock-up, and we’ll have this ‘first informa- 
tion’ written up. Send her in a bullock-cart to the Hospital. 
When she’s better, I’ll take her additional evidence.” 

When the woman was discharged from the hospital, she 
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refused to testify against her assailant. In fact, she completely 
altered her story. 

“ But the man has already admitted his guilt and is awaiting 
his sentence until after your hearing,” the police expostulated. 

“No, I won’t say anything against him. Who'll feed me 
if I get him convicted? No, no, he didn’t knife me. It was 
the other man, the one who ran away.” 

From this stand she could not be shaken. The knife- 
wielder was perforce released for lack of evidence. Together 
they returned to their village as complacently as if nothing 


had happened. 


2 


Not all of the strangers in our compound were dragged 
there protestingly by the police. Others wandered in looking 
for a drink of water or to beseech alms. 

One day, just at dusk, a man trudged wearily through the 
gate. He carried a bamboo pole on his shoulder, to each end 
of which something round was fastened. No second glance 
was given his approach, for, when walking along dusty 
roads, wayfarers often removed their shoes and tied them to 
a shoulder-pole in order to keep them from getting dirty. 

The man came directly to the front veranda and laid his 
pole before us. Hung upon it were two human heads, freshly 
severed and dripping blood. Startled by this gruesome sight, 
both Sugya and I screamed. 

“Are you a madman?” Robert cried, springing to his 
feet. 

“No, Sahib-jt. I’m quite sane and sober. I’ve come to you 
because you are the Sircar. I can only get justice from you. 
See these two heads which I have cut off from the bodies ? 
One is from my wife, and this one, the sala, is that of my 
rival. For several months I suspected them. Last night my 
wife made a natural excuse to leave the house. I followed, 
some distance behind her. She went directly to this man’s 
house. I was armed with an axe which I had sharpened for the 
purpose. I was mad with jealousy because I loved my wife.” 

He began to blubber, enjoying the luxury of self-pity, 
continuing the recital between sobs: “‘ They were oblivious 
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to everything around them and didn’t hear my footsteps. 
With one stroke of my axe, well aimed, I struck them both 
over their heads, and stunned them. Then I chopped off his 
head, then hers, and slung them on this bamboo at each end 
and took them away. There is no police in my village, only a 
chokidar. I couldn’t get justice from any but the Sircar. I’m 
a poor taeli [oil-maker, medium low caste]. I’ve no money 
for bribes. My own countryman would want his hands very 
much greased, so I’ve come to you. If you think I did wrong, 
I'll take the punishment I’ve walked twenty miles to get. 
Sahib- Bahadur, pity me! I’m a heartbroken man. I loved 
my wife and now I’ve killed her; but I'd kill her again if I 
saw her with another man !” 

The “ unwritten law”? might have saved him in another 
country or gained him a light sentence; but the double 
murder, frankly premeditated, if not severely punished might 
become a dangerous precedent in a land where the lives of 
others are held of little value. The unfortunate man was 
hanged after the expeditious course of the law. 

We had another unbidden visitor. 

“ Go away,” Ali Bux, the durzee, shouted at a woman who 
was making her way slowly across the garden. ‘‘ What do 
you want here? If you’re a pilgrim, take the road !”’ 

I looked up from my sewing basket, where I was searching 
for a new pattern to give the durzee, from which to make play 
suits for Vivian, who was growing fast and needed a new 
supply constantly. The children, at the moment, were busy 
making their little dog quite unhappy. Dressed in their 
old baby clothes and a cap, Spotty was being trundled back 
and forth along the veranda in their go-cart. The woman had 
almost reached us before she was noticed by Ali Bux, who 
eagerly welcomed any interruption which would distract 
me from his labours. 

“Mother, O Mother !” the woman implored, her hands 
folded in supplication. “I am in great pain. Help me! 
Help me!” 

Hearing the unfamiliar, agonized cries, Sugya ran out of 
the bungalow. The poor Hindu woman indicated that she 
was in the final stages of labour. 
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“* Sugya, take her around to one of the empty godowns. 
Lay her on a mat and put a blanket over her. I'll be with 
you,’ I ordered, and ran into the house to get my medicine 
kit. 

I hurried out to the godowns to see of what help I could 
be, either to administer restoratives or to send for a doctor. 
The woman had collapsed on the ground. She forbade 
Sugya to touch her or to carry her inside, nor would she allow 
a blanket to be thrown over her for fear of pollution. The 
ayah was a Mohammedan and equivalent to a much lower caste 
in the Hindu woman’s estimation. We helplessly stood 
beside her while she endured spasms of agony without a 
groan or cry. 

When the baby was born, the woman reached for a handy, 
sharp-edged piece of broken roof-tile and used it to sever the 
umbilical cord. In the basket she had carried were several 
filthy rags. I started to hand her some of these but she 
rebuked me sharply, asserting that they would be contaminated 
by my touch. However, the defilement of dirt was of no 
importance, for she promptly used one as a cord-dressing and 
the rest to swaddle the baby. She sat up and put the babe to 
her breast. 

“Don’t you want a drink of water?” I asked. 

“T don’t drink from any but a Brahman’s hand,” she 
stated, with the even tone of finality. 

“If you want to occupy one of my godowns for the night, 
I'll try to find some Brahman to attend you,” I offered. 

“No, Mai, Vil go on. P’m making my pilgrimage to 
Buddh Gaya and must go on to make my sraddha there.” 

An hour later, she placed the child in the basket, hoisted 
it to her head, arose and staggered out of the gate on to the 
wide, red road leading to the Temple. Without a backward 
glance she continued her seven-mile walk. 


Whitey had her calf in proper season. It proved to be a 
memorable event, but not for her. She died in giving birth 
to a freak offspring. It was monstrous and had both an extra 


head and a fifth leg. 


M 
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The news of this visitation quickly spread through the 
neighbourhood and a wondering crowd collected. 

“It’s a deity, Memsahib,” one of the group, a storekeeper, 
commented. “It’s a sacred animal. I’ll buy it from you and 
feed it on my own cow’s milk.” 

‘No, I won’t sell it, because I don’t believe it will live, but 
you can have it,’ I replied. (It lived for more than two 
months.) ‘‘I don’t want any freaks of nature here. Take 
it away!” 

This he promptly did. My only gain was from the sale of 
poor Whitey’s skin to the local shoemaker, who also of 
necessity was a tanner. The carcass was avidly torn apart by 
a ravenous swarm of Untouchables. 

“Do you know, Memsahib, that if the calf lives, it will 
mean a great deal of show money ? ” the bearer asked reproach- 
fully. “It will be reverenced and have fresh garlands hung 
around its neck daily. The Brahmans will worship it and 
feed it on cream, waking themselves up every hour to nourish 
it so that it may live.” 

“ Well, let them do it. I don’t believe in such things.” 

“But you may have turned a god away from our 
bungalow,” the masalchi fretted. 

“T can’t help that,” I answered. “ That’s no part of my 
faith, but good luck to those who believe that way. As you 
have your religion, I have mine; otherwise I shouldn’t 
be alive and well and happy, and have lived so long in 
the jungles with danger and death from reptiles and wild 
beasts always at hand, and disease beside me day and 
night.” 

“ Then let us make a puja offering for your deliverance, 
Memsahib,”’ the mali suggested in compromise. 

“No, you don’t,” Sugya spoke up. “ We'll praise Allah 
for it, and we'll feed twenty beggars.” 

“ Yes,” I said, “ Pll do that, and what’s more, there is to be 
a service held at the Railway Institute this morning. The 
Padre from Bankipur has come over to hold a church parade 
and a sacrament service for the Railway Volunteers. T’ll 
attend that, and give both thanks and charity. Now, go right 
away, masalchi, and fetch a ticca-gharry for me.” 
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“ Acha, Huzoor,’ he responded, moving off to do my 
bidding. 

He was back in five minutes. 

“Did you find the gharry along the road and order it for 
me?” I asked. 

“ Hah, Huzoor.” 

“Well, when will it come? I may be late.” 

He ran out to the gate and looked up the road expectantly 
and shouted, “ Hurry! Hurry !” 

Half and hour went by, and no carriage arrived. I called 
to the man again. He was loitering back up the path. 

“Is it coming now? I'll be very late.” 

“Tt’s on its way, Memsahib,” he assured me. 

“Well,” I demanded angrily, ten minutes later, “‘ where 
is it?” 

He ran down to the gate again, but did not go out of sight 
of the bungalow. He waved his hand at some imaginary 
object. 

“Come on, why don’t you hurry up ?” he shouted. 

Still no carriage drove up. I went down to the gate myself. 
There was none in sight. I should have to walk; but before 
leaving, I saw Sugya take the miserable masalchi by the collar 
of his coortha and strike him over the back with one of 
Robert’s thick-soled, parade boots. 

‘ Ungrateful pig-eater ! You never went for the gharry at 
all,” the ayah scolded between her heavy-handed blows. 
“ You loafer, would you have suffered from dropsical swellings 
if you had exerted yourself to walk that far? Or were you 
afraid one of us would have emptied the teapot or drunk the 
tea and eaten the two thick slices of bread and butter you had 
concealed for yourself on the back shelf of the pantry ?” 


4 
One mid-morning, at a time when Robert was usually at 
the police-thana in Gaya, I was surprised to see him wheeling 
his bicycle up the drive-way, accompanied by a tall, swarthy 
gentleman in modish European clothes. 
‘ Lilly, this is David,” my husband began the introduction 
upon reaching the veranda where I awaited them. 
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““T’m very happy to know you, Mr. David.” 

“Don’t call him Mr. David—just David. He has no 
surname.” 

The handsome stranger, smiling warmly, proffered his 
hand in accordance with European custom. His enthusiastic 
grip left my whole arm numb for an hour. 

‘““ What country are you from, David ?” I inquired, since 
Robert in his casual and affable manner had forgotten to give 
me a complete set of conversational clues. 

““T come from Persia, Mistress Asbe.”’ 

“Oh, and is this your first visit in India? How long have 
you been here ?” 

‘“ My dear,” Robert interrupted before David could reply. 
““T’ve asked David to live with us during his stay in Gaya, 
which may be quite long. We've such a large bungalow, and 
several of the rooms are not used. He could have two rooms 
without any inconvenience to us, and as to food—he can 
please himself. We have two cook-houses ; he can use one.” 

In the face of this declaration, I could do nothing but 
escort the men on a tour of the bungalow to select appropriate 
quarters for David. However, I was not unwilling. Like 
Robert, I was favourably impressed by the attractive appear- 
ance of our guest. Just short of six feet, his was a splendid 
physique. The muscles on his arms and back stood out like 
thick cords, visible with each movement, even under his well- 
tailored European coat. His features were regular, of the 
pattern attributed to Adonis; his large brown eyes were 
shaded by long, curling lashes ; his perfect teeth were visible 
in his frequent smile ; his complexion was barely olive, slightly 
pinked ; and withal he had a charming liquid voice and gentle 
manners. 

I should have been provoked with Robert for asking some- 
one to share our home without consulting me in advance, 
but after surveying David closely, I was not. However, 
I was curious about him. 

“Robbie, where did you meet him?” I asked when we 
were alone. “‘ Why did you ask him to stay with us? We 
don’t know anything about him.” 

“I met him last night at the Masonic Lodge. This morning 
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he came to the police-thana for recommendations regarding a 
residence for several months. He’s the secretary of a Persian 
Prince and has been a trusted employee for many years. 
They started for Gaya to settle a land dispute. You remember 
those hills we passed on the train from Bankipur? They 
belong to the Prince, who owns a great deal of land around 
Gaya from endowments so ancient that there is some question 
as to title. Those hills contain excellent ballast for railroad 
construction, bridges, and roads. A lawsuit has arisen concern- 
ing the ownership. The Prince fell ill and has gone home, 
leaving David to take care of the matter. You know how 
long civil cases can be dragged out, so you may judge that 
David will need quarters for many months, maybe for 
rears.” 

: Hazel and Vivian had heard of their father’s unwonted 
return. They rushed into the bungalow and swarmed over 
him. 

“Oh, David, here are my two nut-khut babas [naughty 
little ones], as the ayah calls them when it’s time for their 
meals, and they don’t answer, and run and hide in places 
where she can’t find them.” 

“David, do you think you would like staying here?” 
IT asked. “ These two children are often very noisy.” 

“J tank you boat. I will come to-morrow with gladness. 
You are good frents, and I love children.” 

So David, more closely resembling Goliath, took up his 
abode with us. He was a cultured gentleman and an estimable 
guest. Of the eight languages he had mastered, English was 
the last acquired and the one in which he was least proficient. 
He was soon very much at home with us, and we became used 
to him as a household fixture. Although he employed his 
own cook, he was our frequent companion at dinner. He ate 
with us because he enjoyed the conversation and the oppor- 
tunity to improve his English, which he studied faithfully 
three hours every day, and not because he relished our 
food. 

“1 don’t like Englees food. I like my Persian food,” he 
would remark frankly, but with no intentional rudeness. 
“My cook is a Mohammedan. He knows my likings and 
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cooks without order. IfI order, I can’t eat. I like not to know 
what I going to eat. When I sit at table, I feel ahead what is 
the so-good that I going to eat. Not knowing, I feel hungry 
and then I enjoy fooding.” 

“David, what are the women like in Persia?’’ I asked 
him. 

‘Very bee-u-tiful !”’ he replied rapturously. 

“Are you sure you didn’t leave a wife at home?” 

“No, ugh, I don’t like the wives; they make too much 
loud noise on the man. They make him stay home and I like 
too much the gay life. Inever marry. I like to go countries, 
see many peoples, and have the fun, and learn the languages. 
I learn Englees and talk like you talk, so then you say ‘ David 
he clever Englees scholar,’ and don’t laugh my bad words 
now.” 

He loved the children and overindulged them with games 
and stories. He could not resist the temptation to mould 
them into his manners, customs, and ways of thinking. 

“My little ‘ Cuckoo,’ why you let your dirty ayah wash 
your face that way? She put soap on your face and wash it 
in the bowl with soapy water. That is not cleaning your face. 
You see how I do mine. I rub soap, and with this brass vessel 
[resembling a teapot with a spout] I pour the clean water 
over my face till the soap, she is gone. I get one like mine 
from the bazaar and you make Sugya do you that way. She is 
Mohammedan and do her own face washing like me with the 
tott lota.”” 


33 


My husband was a powerfully built man, six feet tall, and 
weighed over two hundred pounds. Yet I have seen the 
steel-muscled, lighter David, when at his favourite sport, 
wrestling, lift Robert by the belt with one hand and hold him 
suspended at arm’s length. His herculean feats of strength 
attracted to him a host of admiring young Moslem friends. 
He was often a guest at one or another of the better homes 
in Gaya for banquets, wrestling games, and tamashas where 
nautch girls were the principal item of interest. 

Robert frequently accompanied David to these affairs, 
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It did not occur to the young Persian that I might like to be 
included in the invitation. 

“Do take me to see a nautch, David,” I asked him one 
evening, several months later, when he was having dinner 
with us and had announced his plans for the evening. 

David, surprised at the brazenness of my seeking an oppor- 
tunity to attend a man’s party, exchanged glances with 
Robert, who nodded affirmatively. 

‘Would. you really care to see the dances ?”’ he queried, 
dubiously. “ The nautch girl to-night at my friend’s house 
is a very beautiful one from Kashmir. Her name is Bonda, 
I'll be glad to take both you and Asbe if you like.” 

We were cordially welcomed at the nautch. Garlands of 
flowers were thrown about our necks, and buttonhole 
nosegays of marigolds, rose, and highly scented jasmine 
buds were ceremoniously affixed to our garments by the 
host. 

There were other dancers besides the famous Bonda. 
Gorgeously attired in voluminous, flaring skirts and bright- 
hued, tulle chuddars, with belled anklets of many silver 
strands, adorned with jewellery at every possible point, rings 
on each finger and toe, bracelets, necklaces, nose-rings, and 
ear-rings, these girls presented an arresting, colourful sight, 
tinkling and jingling with every movement. To the music 
of an orchestra, consisting of dholes, zithers, cymbals, and a 
portable harmonium, they swooped and wriggled. With 
hands resting lightly on their hips, they twirled like dervishes ; 
then in slower tempo moved their arms and torsos in sinuous, 
frankly suggestive undulations. 

Finally, Bonda, the prima ballerina of the group, performed. 
The orchestra struck up the minor tune of a lament. She 
stood in the centre of an admiring circle, breathless before 
her remarkable beauty, drinking in the symmetry of her 
perfect figure. Slowly she raised one bejewelled arm above 
her head, and, barely flexing the other at her side, she swayed 
lightly to the cadence of the music, while with the fingers of 
both hands, her rings sparkling in the fitful light of the many 
flambeaus, she gave a most effective finger dance. Abandon- 
ing this, she dropped her hands to her waist, and danced ina 
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more conventional manner, with twirls and slides and stamp- 
ings and contortions. Between these violent convolutions, 
she intoned a song in Pustu (Persian) in David’s honour, 
much to his delight. 

‘ Tell us what she is singing about,” I whispered after the 
first few minutes of the chant. | 

“ She’s drawing water from a well.” 

After another dozen verses, I asked again. ‘‘ What is she 
singing about now?” 

“ She’s still at the well.” 

There were many more verses, and then I inquired, “ And 
now what is she singing about ?”’ 

“* She’s about to leave the well.” 

Finally she desisted, having exhausted the subject matter 
of the well and things pertaining to it, drawing the water, 
the beneficence of moisture in all its ramifications, and so on. 

“ Shabush, shabush [“ Well done, well done ”—equivalent 

“ Brava] !” the crowd applauded. 

Bonda came over to our party to receive both David's 
words of congratulation and a monetary expression of the 
same, since the song had been specially for him. The public 
supposition of an existing relationship between them caused 
David to blush. 

“ Could you sing us an English song, Bonda ?”’ I requested. 

“All right, lady Sahib, you want me to sing of love?” 
she agreed with a ready smile. 

“Yes, please do. We English people are not as serious- 
minded as Indians who enjoy songs of harvest and wells and 
such like. They are lovely, too, but there are other moments 
for them. We like to feel sentimental, merry, and gay, and 
to hear love songs.” 

Wrapping her chuddar about her head to indicate a return 
to modesty, with one hand pressed to her heart and emphatically 
gesticulating with the other, she sang this old song to the 
accompaniment of the harmonium : 


“My luv is like a leetle burd 
That flies about from tree to tree-ee 
And when he sees a nuther burd 
He cares no mo, no mo fur me-ee. 
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So give me back the man I luv 

Oh, give, oh, give him back to me-ee ! 
I luv him mo than the stars can tell, 
And happee happee shall I be-ee. 

And give me a pen and som pa-pur 
To write my luv a luv la-ttur.” 


Plentiful refreshments in large rhalis were passed around 
constantly ; choice sweetmeats, pan, and cigars. Our host 
presented me with a tube of attar of roses and a pretty 
sandalwood, lacework fan. 

“T enjoyed it so much, David,” I thanked him on our 
journey home. “I think your Bonda is very pretty and 
graceful, I don’t suppose she is married ?” 

“No, she would be a fool to marry,” he answered quickly. 
‘‘ She’s a dancer and a nautch girl by heredity. When she 
grows too old to dance and attract men, she will help other 
girls in the same profession—be their agent, and share in the 
profits.” 

“I suppose she has many lovers ? ” 

“She has many admirers who would die for her, but she 
herself is incapable of love. Like all nautch girls, she is only 
a gaudy butterfly, Mistress Asbe.” 

“* That’s too bad, when she seems to lovely.” 

We reached the bungalow. David bade us “ good night,” 
with the smiling, unselfconscious comment: “ Now I go 
and sleep and dream of Bonda and how nicely she shake 


her heep.” 
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‘‘ To-day I am going to have settled the lawsuit,’ David 
announced joyfully one morning, after he had been with us 
for nearly five months. ‘‘ His Highness the Prince, my 
boss, has not yet sent me any money, as I asked, but I am 
expecting it soon. So I have borrowed five rupees from Asbe 
to pay for the stamped legal papers that must be written on 
in the courthouse before the magistrate and bearing the 
signature of the zamindar with whom I have drawn up a deal 
about those ballast hills.’ 

“ T wish you all the good luck in the world, David.” 
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“If it goes through, as I hope it will, I shall have bags of 
money and the Prince will be greatly pleased with my business 
capabilities. Asbe and you have been my lucky stars. That 
is why I borrowed the five rupees from Asbe, when I could 
have had it from any of my Indian friends. Having passed 
through his hands it will have his derukat [mystical possession 
of luck].” 

About nine o’clock in the evening, he drove up in a ticca- 
gharry. Before he alighted, he called to me to indicate a 
large wooden box under the seat. 

While the driver unloaded the heavy crate, David drew 
me to one side and whispered the news of his success: ‘In 
that box, Mistress Asbe, are bullion and large money notes. 
Eleven thousand rupees I got from the zamindar for the 
ballast hills, and the money I expected from the Prince came _ 
to-day also, five thousand rupees. It’s every bit in there. 
I’m leaving Gaya to-night for Patna, and shall be back in 
three days. Please keep this money for me until I return; 
then I shall put some in the bank and take the rest back to 
Persia. The box is locked with my seal.” 

‘* David, I can’t keep that much money in my bungalow. 
Burglars are abroad every night. I'll be murdered, or the 
money stolen.” 

I vividly recalled the plight of my grandmother and the 
horrible, decapitated chowkidars, when dacoits had robbed 
the old Purnea bungalow. 

“Oh, no, this is a Police-Sahib’s home. It’s a safe place. 
No one knows about the money but you. Quick, I must 
catch the mail train and have only fifteen minutes to get to 
the station.” 

Without listening to my demurs, David and the driver 
carried the heavy box into my room and deposited it under 
my bed. 

“It’s very heavy; what’s in it?” the driver grumbled. 

Oh, just samples of ballast off the hills, which are my 
property,” David answered carelessly. 

David pressed my hand in farewell, and remarked, “I 
told you Asbe was lucky to me. His five rupees did what 
you Englees call ‘ the trick.’ ” 
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That particular night Robert was away escorting prisoners. 
Thus my unwilling treasurership was doubly disconcerting. 
I summoned two of Robert’s sepoys and ordered them to 
patrol the grounds, with instructions that if either of the 
lights in my room went out, they were to come instantly. 
I placed my loaded revolver under my pillow and chained 
our little dog Spotty to the chest, where, true to type rather 
than trust, he slept soundly. I tried to pass the long night by 
reading, shivering with every rustle among the dead leaves 
in the compound. The clock on the table by my bed ticked 
off the long hours ; I counted each one, and gratefully watched 
the grey light of early dawn ripen into the full flush of day- 
break. Then I dropped off into a fitful slumber, distressed 
by dire imaginings. 

My rest was disturbed by the sound of footsteps. I 
sprang out of bed, revolver in hand. Barely awake, I was 
about to shoot the intruder, restraining myself just in time 
on recognizing the atonished face of Sugya. Unaware 
of the small fortune stored in the room, she was dumb- 
founded. 

“Ara bap, Memsahib! What’s the matter? It’s seven 
o’clock and broad daylight. Chores [thieves] only visit in 
the dark. You must not be left alone nights any longer. 
I might’ve been killed, then what would happen to the 
babas ?”’ 

In the ayah’s estimation she was more necessary to Vivian's 
and Cuckoo’s welfare than I. 

On my husband’s return the next day, he transferred the 
golden liability to the bank, to my great relief, for David 
remained away seven days instead of three. — 

“You fathead !”’ Robert greeted him when he arrived from 
Patna. ‘“‘ Why did you leave that money in my bungalow ? 
My wife worked herself into a highly nervous state about 
it; she almost shot the ayah when she came in to dress the 
children.” 

“I am more than sorry,” David apologized sincerely. 
“We'll buy the ayah a new sari, and a new brass tozz lota ; 
then she’ll forget that she was nearly shot.” 

The young Persian deftly turned the conversation from this 
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unpleasant subject by exhibiting his master’s rare works 
of art, which he had gone to Patna to reclaim. The Prince 
had acquired them while a visitor to the Durbar in Delhi, in 
honour of the previous Viceroy, Lord Curzon. 

One was an excellent example of an ancient, inexplicable 
craft, of fabulous value—a complete elephant’s tusk carved 
only on the inside. Peering down its length, one saw delicately 
reproduced a jungle of trees and a herd of elephants in various 
positions. The secret of this almost magical art seems to have 
passed away with the artisans of a distant generation, hence 
the tremendous value of the few similar carvings still in exist- 
ence. The other piece was a carpet, two by three feet, of 
ivory threads woven ona silken woof, with a brightly coloured 
peacock design in the centre; its eyes and tail feathers were 
studded with precious stones. These David had been directed 
to bring back to Teheran with him. 

“And now, my dear friends, Asbe and Mistress Asbe, I 
must leave you; and my heart is heavy, for I shall never 
see you again. I must go back to Persia. I shall think of you, 
and miss your companionship sadly.” 

We were greatly affected by his farewell. In the months 
he had dwelt in our home we had become extremely fond 
of him. The children were desolated. 

“Well, David, God bless you, and may you have a safe 
journey,” was our last remark. 

David’s statement proved prophetic, and our wish for his 
safety was in vain. A month later, the newspapers carried an 
account of a bandit attack on the caravan with which he 
was travelling to Teheran. David had been slain in a futile 
effort to protect his master’s property. 


7 
‘Ayah, tell us a kahani,’ Cuckoo demanded, sleepily 
murmuring the phrase in Hindustani. 
Sugya’s fund of stories seemed inexhaustible, but favourites 
came in for constant repetition in response to childish insist- 
ence. Listening to her soft, musical voice recounting the fable 


of a land rich in folklore and mythology brought back to my 
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mind my own pleasant childhood and the gentle ministrations 
of my beloved Piareh. 

‘ All right, Cuckoo ; listen closely, because this is a story 
about a wise and beautiful daughter. 

“Many years ago, there was a very rich merchant, who 
owned land and palaces, rich fields of grain and tobacco, 
camels, elephants, horses, and many slaves. His treasuries 
were filled with gold, silver, and jewels. He fed two hundred 
beggars every Friday, and his name and great charities were 
known over the whole land. 

“This merchant had four daughters and he loved them 
very dearly. They in return loved him greatly. Of course 
they were in the zenana, being daughters of a wealthy man, 
and they could not let their faces be seen. 

“Now these four daughters, who loved their father so 
much, asked him to find out which among them loved 
him most. As he had a favourite, he thought it would 
be a good opportunity to find out if she, the youngest 
and fairest of his daughters, loved him better than the 
others. Also, he wished to get an insight into their true 
characters. 

“* Now, my children,’ he said, ‘I wish to ask each of you 
what is the value of your devotion to me ?’ 

““* Bapa [Father], said the eldest, ‘I love you as much as 
I love gold, rubies, and diamonds.’ 

“Well said! You love riches, my child. You shall 
always have them. And you, my second daughter, what is 
the value of your devotion ?’ 

“*T love you as much as it would cost me to go to the 
moon and back.’ 

“© Shabush / 1 see you are of an adventurous spirit, and I 
fear for you. My third lovely child, what do you say? You 
have never been exceptionally clever, but you have a loving 
heart.’ 

“*T love you more than tongue can tell.’ 

“Ho, ho, you will be a good wife, and mother of many 
children. You are domestic-minded. And now, you, my 
little, precious, youngest daughter, what say you? How much 
do you love me?’ 
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“Very shyly nestling up to her father’s side, she said in 
a low voice, ‘ Bapa, I love you as much as I love salt ! ’ 

“He was disappointed, and said, ‘ What! Is that all the 
love you have for me, that you compare it with a grain of 
salt 2’ 

““* No,’ she answered, ‘it means more than anything I can 
think of and compare it to, and I’ll prove it.’ 

‘* Do so,’ he ordered. ‘I am disappointed and grieved.’ 

“Next day she directed the servants to cook all the food 
without salt. When her father sat down to eat, everything 
was tasteless. 

‘**T cannot eat any of these things,’ he grumbled. ‘I shall 
have to go to bed hungry.’ 

‘““* What is the trouble >?’ the youngest daughter asked. 

““* None of these dishes has a grain of salt in it. I shall 
discharge that cook !’ 

“Ts salt so precious, then, my father, that even to sustain 
your life you can’t eat without it ?’ 

“© Yes, my child, I can’t live without it. Now I know the 
depth of your affection in its true sense. You cannot live 
without me. May Allah bless you. You love me best, and 
you are very wise in your generation.’ ”’ 

By the time Sugya had concluded, Vivian was sound asleep, 
but Cuckoo was still on the borderland of dreams. Stroking 
the child’s back, the ayah sang her to sleep with a lullaby I 
recalled from my own childhood, as far back as my earliest 
memories—in ape-infested Ranchi :— 


“ Mara nonno ko jara-a-a lage-e, 
Rashum ka banca orawange-e. 
Mara nonno ko gurum lage-e, 
Rashum ka punkah dola wange-e. 
Mara nonno ka bhuka lage-e, 
Bukri ka dooda pel-ah-wange-e-e-e.” 


(“If my baby feels the cold, 
I will cover him with silk coverlets. 
If my baby feels too warm, 
I will fan him with a silk punka. 
If my baby feels hungry, 
Goats’ milk will I give him to drink.’’) 
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Robert was due for promotion and a rise in salary, to which 
we had been looking forward for some time, and probably 
a transfer at the same time. 

“ Robbie, I hope when we get transferred it will not be 
to some jungli district. I’d like to get back to civilization 
again.” 

I uttered the wish I had not mentioned before for fear of 
distressing him. 

“ Well, you have it here, Lilly. This isn’t an uncivilized 
country. There are worse districts than Gaya. I’m considered 
a lucky inspector in a good station.” 

“ But what about the mosquitoes? Is there any place on 
earth where they exceed the ones we have here? They’re 
almost large enough to be chained !| And those miserable flies ! 
Cuckoo’s eyes are always sore with ophthalmia from the mango 
flies! And there’s so much malaria, cholera, goitre, and 
elephantiasis around here ! How could we live in a worse 
place ?” 

“You wait and see, and be satisfied with your lot,” my 
equable husband responded. ‘‘ When I meet men from other 
districts and we exchange hard luck stories, theirs always 
beat mine.” 

‘What do they do with their families ? ”’ 

““ The same as your parents did; stay together.” 

““ Where do you suppose the Government will send you?” 

‘* Almost anywhere in Bihar and Orissa.” 

Then the blow fell. In ten days’ time, Robert was to take 
over Daltonganj, in the District of Palamau, on the banks of 
the Sonne East River, a large tributary of the Ganges. 

“ What sort of a place is it, Robert?” 

“Oh, just a big, dense jungle.” 

“ Many Europeans there ?”’ 

‘No, one or two possibly. But it’s a grand hunting-ground 
for tiger and wild boar, deer, and leopard. Won't we have 
some fun shooting? The man I’m going to relieve is a 
bachelor. He says he has a large, roomy bungalow on a hill, 
and all he does for amusement is shoot big game. There are 
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no shops there, but we won’t worry about that. We'll kill 
and eat, and the children will love the wild life.” 

“‘ What about servants ? ” I asked, my heart sinking at the 
lonely prospect. 

“You'll have to take them from here. Those junglis are 
no good inside a bungalow.” 

Four of our eight servants agreed to accompany us: Sugya; 
the new cook ; the bearer; and Ali Bux, the durzee. 

Life was repeating itself in its inevitable manner; the 
Wheel of Fate was to complete a cycle. My mother, the wife 
of a Police Inspector, with her children, had lived her best 
years in lonely, hazardous jungle stations, away from people 
of her own kind. Now I, at thirty-one, the wife of a Police 
Inspector, with my two small children, was about to do the 
same. 


Chapter Four 
1909 


I 

DALTONGAN] WAS AN ISOLATED JUNGLI SETTLEMENT IN THE 
true hinterland of India. A large force of police, comprised 
of three hundred or more sepoys under an Inspector, was 
stationed at this post because of sporadic raids by 
aborigines, who were armed with bows and poisoned arrows. 
These unregenerate creatures dwelt in the deep, primeval 
forests beyond the quasi-independent state of the Raja of 
Chainpur, which adjoined our Palamau District in Bihar and 
Orissa. Their delight was looting, rapine, and murder. 

A Deputy Commissioner, a Superintendent of Police, a 
Civil Surgeon, a Police Inspector, and the railroad’s Permanent 
Way Inspector, Mr. Probett, our nearest neighbour, were 
the only Europeans in the region. While there were several 
wealthy zamindars and pleaders, there were no clubs nor other 
adjuncts of the social life of a mofussil station. The Deputy 
Commissioner had shot forty-nine Royal Bengal tigers during 
his three years’ tenure of office. Other keen sportsmen in the 
service envied him and were ready to jump into his shoes 
regardless of the isolation. 

Before the Government acquired it for a Police Inspector’s 
residence, our commodious bungalow and compound had 
belonged to a group of European tea planters. They had 
hurriedly abandoned it several years previously. Some of 
their handsomely carved furniture remained as mute evidence 
of the comfort in which these men had lived in their self- 
sustaining realm. Around the back yard, in a crescent-shaped 
arcade, were large godowns, cattle sheds, stables, sheep pens, 
poultry runs, and store-rooms. It had been a veritable feudal 
keep in the midst of the jungles, from which many fertile 
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acres had been wrested for cultivation and had subsequently 
relapsed to their former untrammedlled state. 

The bungalow stood beneath a gigantic “ Flame of the 
Forest ” tree, whose huge crimson flowers periodically covered 
the broad thatch roof with a flamboyant canopy. The drive 
was lined by tall Japanese tallow trees which bloomed in the 
hottest weather and, incongruously, appeared to be laden with 
fluffy, new-fallen snow. 

From the dehatis (yokels) we filled out the roster of house- 
hold servants : mali, pani-wallah, mehtar, dhobi, and masalchi. 
Their jungli dialect, older than history, was as unintelligible 
to our four Gaya servants as to us. Through necessity, we 
mastered enough of their language within a few weeks to be 
able to carry on not only conversations about details of work 
but also on topics of local interest. 

The mali was the most intelligent of our new retainers. He 
knew a few words of Hindustani. Through him I managed 
to learn the local dialect by induction and practice. In so 
doing I became aware of a disturbing story concerning our 
dwelling. 

“ Tell me, mali, how long have you lived here ?” 

“A very long time. I was here as stableboy when the 
planter sahibs were here.” 

“You were? Why did they leave in such a hurry that 
they didn’t even empty the house of its furniture ?”’ 

“ That’s along story, Memsahib. They left for two reasons. 
The first one was very bad ; it wasa murder. The second was 
that cholera broke out, and within a week killed every one of 
the servants, most of the Sonthal-tea-coolies, and some of the 
sahibs. The remaining sahibs left everything and went away 
by the Grand Trunk Road which passes four kos (eight miles) 
from here and is seven hundred and fifty kos long. That was 
a very bad season for everybody. There was no rain, and a 
great famine. Many thousands were killed.” 

“ Does that happen around here very often ?” 

“No, no ; just once every seven years or so.” 

“* How long since the last one ?” 

‘‘ Now, it’s nearly seven years,” he stated simply with the 
complete resignation of a fatalist. 
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“Who did the murder, and to whom ?” 

““ My uncle had a beautiful daughter. She was only fifteen, 
very fair, with long black hair. She used to help in the yard. 
Then Juns Sahib [a Mr. Jones] kept her as his mistress. She 
became proud and independent because he lavished money 
upon her, and silk saris and gold buttons and bangles. It is 
wrong to give our women such things unless they are in 
purdah, for when other men see them so flashily attired, and 
rich, they make overtures to them and make them restless. 
When they’re in purdah no other man can disturb them, and 
so they remain content. 

“ This foolish girl would make herself beautiful with koAd 
and surma and put chamali tael in her hair to make herself 
noticed by other men with whom she disported when Juns 
Sahib was away hunting. He shot more than a hundred tiger, 
boar, and deer. One night he came home before he was 
expected. The girl was not asleep in his bed. He found her 
by the cook’s side in the cook-house. Juns Sahib was very 
angry. He dragged her into the bungalow and cut off her 
head and threw it into the fire-place, the one in the front room. 
It was winter and cold, and there was a good fire blazing. 
Then he carried the rest of her body out and threw it 
into the well. For a long time no one drank water from 
there.” 

‘Do you know this positively to be the truth, mali?” 

“Yes, Memsahib, I was a small stableboy, and I remember 

“ What happened to Juns Sahib?” 

“He was the Sircar; what could we do?” he replied 
emotionlessly. 

This was a distressing tale. While I did not believe in 
ghosts, I experienced a creepy sensation every time I passed the 
fire-place where the unfortunate girl’s head had been thrown 
as a result of the insane anger of a European. Robert was 
often away from home for days at a time, either on the trail 
of dacoits or on other expeditions. After hearing the mali’s 
story, the prospect of lonely nights to be spent in that room 
gave me a distinct queasiness. 

An even more disturbing contingency was the situation 


it 
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which would inevitably develop when our Gaya servants had 
mastered enough jungli to learn of the bungalow’s past. We 
should have a succession of bhut scares, or worse—desertion. 
The spirit of the murdered girl would be certain to enter into 
one of them. The slightest headache, attack of indigestion, or 
common cold would be convincing evidence of the malignant 
presence, and a panic would ensue. 

My imperturbable husband laughed outright when I 
repeated this story to him. He jested at my fears and ridiculed 
my worries over its upsetting potentialities. 

“ Don’t believe that chattering old fool. It’s only bazaar 
gup. You know the type. Somebody has an argument ; 
when first related, it’s fisticuffs ; the next man tells how blood 
flowed freely ; and then, in the mouth of the next, it becomes 
murder. We have to live in this house, and that’s the end of 
it; let’s not fret ourselves about it. As for the well, diseases 
are prevalent everywhere in India, but with care and precaution 
regarding foodstuffs it’s easy to keep in good health. Boil the 
water if you have any doubts about it. But I’m sure you're 
needlessly alarmed. 

“ By the way, I’m getting you a new ladies’-salon, single- 
barrelled rifle, a real beauty, light and accurate,” Robert 
continued quickly. He was disingenuous when changing the 
subject from unpleasant matters. “ Then we can both go on 
long hunting trips. This morning I ran into Probett, the 
Permanent Way Inspector from Japla. He’s a very obliging 
fellow. He offered to lend us his extra trolley and men to 
take us to the very best tiger, leopard, boar, and deer haunts. 
So buck up! We're going to have some of the sport that 
kings would envy and princes come from all over the world 
to enjoy in the densest jungles of Central India, within a few 
yards of our doorstep. Won't you like that?” 

“ Of course, but I’m still not going to enjoy sitting in front 
of that fire-place on chill winter nights when you’re away 
from the bungalow.” 

“Rubbish ! stuff and nonsense! Where’s your British 
pluck ?” he exploded unsympathetically, both to put me on 
my mettle and to cover his own annoyance at the cause of 
my discomfort. 
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The first six weeks were actively spent in getting the 
extensive household into smooth running order—buying 
cows, goats, and chickens, and re-equipping the out-offices. 
This kept me so busy that I had almost forgotten the mali’s 
grisly story. 

“ Lilly, ’'m going over to Sonne East Bank, and I'll get 
back to-morrow. Do you want any supplies from there ?” 
Robert announced. 

“Yes, we'll probably need more sugar and tea before our 
monthly order arrives from Calcutta. I’ll make out a list for 

ou.” 

: That night, after Sugya had put the children to sleep and 
retired to her own godown, I got out my portfolio and sat 
before the first fire of the season, trying to compose an overdue 
letter to my sister. The sharp winter wind moaned through 
the trees in the compound. The far cries of jungle beasts, 
the howls of jackals, and other sinister night sounds were to 
be heard at intervals. The necessary concentration upon 
the letter-writing mercifully precluded the anguish of an 
imagination stimulated by these noises. 

There was a sudden plop in the fire. Something solid had 
fallen down the chimney into it and was lost in the bed of 
ashes. I was startled and sat staring at the fire-place. The 
horrible scene which the mali had described as having been 
enacted on that hearth sprang instantly into my mind. Another 
small object fell into the embers. Not far away a hyena laughed 
its macabre travesty on mirth. 

Then a larger object hurtled down the flue, bounced off a 
log in the fire, and clattered across the floor almost to my feet. 
It was the rounded, cranial portion of a small skull. It landed 
so that the empty eye sockets were upturned to mine. Petrified 
with fear, I returned its vacant gaze. 

Minutes elapsed in this ghastly staring match. Finally I 
recovered my presence of mind. If any of the servants became 
aware of this occurrence, no increase of wages would be 
sufficient to keep them. The unlovely relics of the foul deed 
must be put out of sight before morning. With a lathee, 
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conveniently kept in a corner of every room as a weapon 
against snakes, I knocked the two bones out of the fire. They 
were now charred and shapeless. I wrapped these loathsome 
articles in a paper with the skull fragment and carefully hid 
the parcel. Trembling from fright and repugnance, I went to 
bed in the vain hope of finding sleep. This was impossible, 
for I was now sure the mali’s story had been correct in all but 
one particular; the girl’s skeleton was still reposing in the 
chimney, instead of the body’s having been cast into the well. 

The next morning I determined to rid our bungalow of its 
unwelcome occupant. 

“Mali, get a ladder, and climb up on that roof !” 

‘What for, Memsahib? It didn’t rain last night. The 
bangla can’t be leaking.” 

“Never mind. Do as I order! Look in that chimney ! 
The fire didn’t draw very well. It must be stopped up witn 
something.” 

When he reached the summit of the roof, there was a loud 
flapping of wings. 

‘‘ Arre sala! May your daughters ever remain virtueless. 
I nearly lost my footing and would have broken my neck 
for the fear you put into me. Jehannum jao [go to hell] !” 
the man raged at a huge vulture which rose up from its 
nesting-place in the chimney. 

“Mali, you’re taking a long time up there. Can you find 
anything ?”’ 

“Yes, Memsahib, part of a carcass of a young goat, picked 
almost clean. The vulture must have brought it. I hear 
some of the bones dropping down into the fire-place. Send 
for the sweeper to remove it.” 

My husband, having been born with a misplaced sense of 
humour, almost laughed himself into hysterics when I 
recounted this hair-raising experience. He always considered 
it a prime joke on me. 


7 3 

The letter to my sister, so rudely interrupted by the 
untimely arrival of the skull of the vulture’s prey, had finally 
been completed, as well as several others. Posting them 
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offered a good reason for making an excursion to the 
Daltonganj bazaar. With Sugya and the bearer to push the 
children’s go-cart, we set out on the long walk, attended by 
the orderly. 

My husband insisted upon the protection of this armed 
guard, because I always took a circuitous route through the 
jungle to avoid passing the intervening groups of miserable 
hovels. For one thing, I did not wish to expose Hazel and 
Vivian to any contagious diseases among the unkempt 
urchins, who had never seen white children before, and used 
to rush close to inspect them; for another, accustomed as 
I was to the sight, I never liked to view the villagers’ thought- 
lessly cruel treatment of their miserable, half-starved animals— 
cows and goats tied all day without water by ropes so short 
that not a blade of grass remained within reach of their tethers. 

Every people presents its own paradoxical traits of character. 
This common callousness toward the discomforts of animals 
is that of India. The Hindus, strict vegetarians, will not will- 
ingly harm or kill any animal or insect ; they worship the cow 
as a sacred beast, make offerings to it, hang garlands about its 
neck, but neglect to slake its thirst and appease its hunger ; 
other animals are regarded as probable incarnations of gods 
or humans, wherefore the taboo against slaughter. 

In an explorative mood we tried a new route through the 
forests. 

‘“‘ What are those dehatis doing ?”’ I inquired curiously of 
the orderly when I spied three men gathering something 
beneath an insect-laden tree. 

“Lac !” he replied instantly. 

This sepoy was a highly intelligent man. He had been 
stationed in the Palamau District for several years and was 
well informed concerning it. Perceiving my interest, he 
entertained us during the rest of the walk with a disquisition 
on lac and its uses. 

This region was known as the home of lac, the manufacture 
of which into a red dyestuff was an ancient industry of much 
importance before the development of aniline products. 

Tiny insects, closely resembling the cochineal, burrow 


through the bark of pipal, jujube, or dak trees, and live on 
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the sap, of which they consume a quantity a hundred times 
greater than their own bulk. Their dried exudations form a 
scale around their bodies and on adjacent twigs. When 
dissolved in hot water, this substance yields lac (the basis of 
shellac, not to be confused with lacquer). Locally, it was 
extensively used in making simple jewellery ; commercially, it 
is an essential ingredient of shellac; even synthetic varieties 
must have a small proportion of genuine lac. 

We spent little time in the village and were soon homeward 
bound. I was amused at the hair-splitting regulations of the 
Rajputs and brought the subject up again while we walked 
home. 

“Orderly, I knew your cast was very meticulous in its 
observances, but I didn’t think it prohibited licking a stamp.” 

“Oh, yes, Memsahib, we’re very particular. Surely you 
know that the dreadful Sepoy Mutiny fifty years ago arose 
because Hindu sepoys suspected the Sircar of making them use 
cartridges wadded with greased papers of beef fat which they 
had to bite off before loading. The Mohammedan troops 
thought pig fat had been used so they became enraged also. 
For once, both groups united in a course of action, determined 
to overthrow the Sircar for making them commit a sacrilege.” 

“Yes, I remember that ; my grandfather told us all about 
it. I never demand anything from an Indian contrary to his 
caste. That’s why I prefer Mohammedans in my service. 
They'll handle almost everything, except pig. Even if you 
were dying, I don’t suppose you would drink water from any 
but your own caste or a Brahman?” 

“No, Memsahib, I wouldn’t. Unless it were Gunga-pani. 
The water of the Ganges is so pure it can never be defiled, 
but well water is different.” 

‘‘ And I suppose you won’t eat after sunset ?”’ 

“No, Memsahib, and we eat only those vegetables which 
grow above the ground.” 

‘“‘ What do you consider to be the matter with those that 
grow below the ground? They’re very nourishing.” 

“But we can’t see them grow. They’re not clean under- 
ground, because they don’t get fresh air and sunlight to purify 
them.” 
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“ I don’t suppose you ever kill anything, not even a snake? ” 

“No; only God may kill.” 

“ Suppose you had a bed full of vermin, or a body full of 
lice, what would you do?” 

‘“T’'d soak my bed in a tank full of water for three or four 
days and sleep on the ground. When all the bugs had swum 
away, I would dry it in the sun. As for my body, I bathe it 
twice a day, and no vermin inhabit a clean person. But, 
Memsahib, I’ve known Hindus to employ poorer people to sleep 
a night in their bug-ridden beds, so that the bugs will get 
filled up. Then when the owner occupies it the next night, 
the bugs are too full to disturb his slumbers.” 

‘In that case a man should have two beds, and alternate 
between them.” 

When the orderly had walked ahead a little way and was 
out of hearing, Sugya sniffed her criticism of the Rajput’s 
difficult religious performances: “ But one thing I do object 
to, Memsahib, in your dustoor.” 

“ What is that, Ayah ? ” 

“Why do Bilati-log use the same toothbrush all the time ? 
We use a new one for each day, a fresh neem twig, and see 
the difference in our teeth.” 

It was an unanswerable argument, leaving me in a difficult 
position to lecture on hygiene. 


4 

““Memsahib, from the money I’ve saved with you, I want 
to lend the pani-wallah four rupees,” Sugya informed me. 

“ Certainly, it’s yours to do with as you wish; send him 
in, but what does he want with it ?”’ I asked, curious because 
I knew that the ayah would not be lending to any of the 
other servants without obtaining advantages over and above 
a high interest. 

“To-day there is a marriage mela where the girls and women 
of the jungli caste who haven’t husbands and want them are 
disposed of for a small fee to the sponsor. The pani-wallah 
wants a wife. Since I’ll be the means of helping him get one, 
the old mule must let his wife run errands for me.” 

Such arrangements were the personal affairs of the servants, 
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with which I interfered as little as possible. Grinning from 
ear to ear, the old jungli came to get the money. 

“You silly fool, you can hardly feed yourself on your 
wages ; how will you feed a wife ?”’ I remonstrated. 

“My wife will earn also, and then we both can live well.” 

A man has a right to attempt a solution of his economic 
problems after his own fashion, so the water-carrier received 
his four rupees and set off happily for the village. 

Just at dusk the bearer came to me with a broad smile and 
announced: “ The pani-wallah is outside and asks to speak 
with you, Huzoor.” 

“ What’s the matter now? Didn’t he get a wife ?”’ I asked 
starting for the back yard. 

The bearer’s only response wasa laugh. Out on the veranda 
was a collection of various-sized junglis. One large figure, 
completely enveloped in a sari which, if it had ever been white, 
now showed no trace of its original colour, I took to be the 
newly purchased wife. Grouped around her were five. 
children, graduated in size from three to twelve years, all 
unencumbered by the slightest vestige of wardrobe and 
unembarrassed by any degree of modesty. 

‘“ Salaam, Huzoor /”’ was the chorus of respectful greeting 
when I emerged from the bungalow. 

Salaam, Huzoor /”’ encored the three-year-old in a piping 
voice. 

“ Salaam, all of you!” I responded. “Is this your new 
wife, pani-wallah ? ” 

“ Hah, Huzoor ; and these are my children.” 

“Your children! You produced them in short order !” 

“TI got them with the wife I bought,” he declared proudly, 
smiling happily over the possession of this ready-made family. 

“What did you pay for her ? ” 

‘Four rupees, three annas, and two pice. I had only that 
much with me. The children I got free as they are hers.” 

“ What will you do with so many? How will you feed 
them?” 

“Each one will go out in the morning and pick up dead 
leaves, weed gardens, take cattle to graze, draw water, scare 
away crows, and do other small jobs. They'll get a meal and 
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a few pice, which they'll bring home to us. My wife can help 
the mali in the garden for a small salary, and if you want 
any errands done, the two smallest butchas will do it for a 
crust of bread in payment. IfI had bought a wife without any 
children, or even just one or two, I could have paid less money. 
For two rupees I could have bought a young girl, but I wanted 
an old one with plenty of children so that all could earn.” 

“ Sensible if unromantic, pani-wallah. Well, go ahead and 
set them all to work; but mind, no clatter and noise in the 
compound ! You can have two godowns instead of one. In 
the morning I'll give you a rupee to buy loincloths for all the 
butchas. They can’t run around a sahib’s premises without 
any clothes.” 

Salaaming and bowing, the old jungli with his grey-haired 
wife retired to his godowns for the honeymoon. He was 
as pleased as a king entering into a new domain. 

The household settled down into a working routine. The 
four servants from Gaya were surprisingly well satisfied ; 
they enjoyed their sophistication and the chance to lord it over 
the jungli servants. 

The old pani-wallah was the recognised lackey of both the 
cook and the bearer. When he was absent from the side of the 
well, I was never mistaken in assuming that he was doing 
odd jobs for them—for which he was doubtless paid in food- 
stuffs surreptitiously taken from my stores. The pani-wallah’s 
bride was always on some small errand for Sugya. A thali 
of rice and dal, or a chapatty with Ahir, was sufficient 
remuneration. 


j 

There was no meat to be purchased around Daltonganj ; 
there were no butcher shops, nor did the ryots slaughter 
animals in this strongly Hindu, and therefore vegetarian, 
community. So, of necessity, we kept milch-cows, goats, 
and sheep. 

The mutton herd had to be replenished frequently, since 
we butchered one each week for our meat supply, which was 
also generously augmented by game from Robert's active gun. 
Some of our goats were of the long-eared Jumnapari type, 
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domesticated descendants of the wild Himalaya mountain 
species. They were about the size of small ponies and their 
rich milk was a welcome item of diet. Some of the she-goats 
gave as much milk as the cows. 

Our efforts at animal husbandry were handicapped by the 
filching habits of the servants, and by the constant threat of 
marauding jungle beasts. 

“For two days past there’ve been no fresh eggs,” Robert 
spoke accusingly to the mehtar, whose godown abutted the 
poultry shed. “I hear the hens cackle to announce their 
laying ; but in the evening when I search their nests, there are 
no eggs. Also, I want you to put those ducklings out of that 
basket. It must be too hot for them, since they’re dying daily. 
What do you do with the dead birds? You just come and 
say, ‘ One duckling less,’ but don’t show it to us. Are you 
eating them yourself ? ” 

‘* Sahib, I don’t know where they go,” the mehtar replied 
with injured innocence. “I only know they’re missing each 
day when I open the poultry house.” 

“Drop your other duties and maintain a constant watch 
over the fowls. If anything molests them, let me know 
immediately.” 

During the evening the suspected sweeper rushed up to the 
veranda, evidently very much frightened. 

“Sahib, come quickly. There are strange sounds issuing 
from the poultry house. I peeked through the window and 
saw a figure I cannot describe.” 

We followed him—Robert with his gun, and I with the 
lantern. Holding the light to the window, we saw something 
moving on the ground. The birds were fluttering restlessly 
on their perches but were making no outcry. 

“What can you see, Robert ?” 

“Nothing I can make out clearly, but I’m going to fire 
at the object I see shaking and dancing around. Two long 
fingers seem to be moving up and down, and I hear a gurgling 
sound.” 

“ Sahib, it’s a bhut ! ” the mehtar ejaculated fearfully. 

“Damn the bhut !_ I’m going to get it anyway.” 

Robert fired twice. The mysterious sounds ceased and we 
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entered. Blasted into two pieces, a four-foot cobra quivered 
on the floor; its tail still wriggled and the mouth continued 
its efforts to swallow a young duckling, of which, mashed into 
shapelessness, only the tail and legs protruded. 

His fear of the supernatural removed, the mehtar rushed 
forward bravely and picked up both twitching parts of the 
snake and squeezed out the bulges in its body. Eight eggs 
dropped to the ground. 

‘May I take these, Sahib?” 

“Certainly. But what for?” 

“Tl eat them ; they’re not poisoned.” 

We would have considered ourselves fortunate had this 
been all. The poultry run was frequently visited by cobras 
and kraits, and on one occasion by foxes. 


6 

There were other constant reminders of our nearness to the 
haunts of wild beasts. 

“ Sahib-Bahadur, a leopard was seen in the vicinity of the 
bungalow last night,” the orderly remarked when he came 
on duty. 

“See if you can get any information about its lair, and I’ll 
go after it to-morrow,’ Robert replied, carelessly dismissing 
this not unusual report. 

About ten that evening, we heard a whine outside the door. 
Our large hound, Sally, ordinarily lived in the bungalow, 
but she had recently littered six puppies in the stable. 

“Let Sally in. She must be hungry,” I remarked, hardly 
looking up from my book. “ That batch of pups is quite a 
drain on her.” 

Robert opened the door. Sally fawned on him and howled 
unhappily, then she crawled into hiding under the sofa. 

‘‘ Something must be molesting her pups. I’ll take a gun and 
investigate.” 

He returned with the unpleasant news that the pups were 
gone. 

“ Huzoor, Huzoor,” the masalchi interrupted us, bursting 
into the bungalow, forgetful of manners in his terror. “ Just 
now I saw a leopard spring out from behind the cowshed !” 
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Robert took up his rifle and went out after the big cat. 
Several minutes later I heard a shot. When he did not return 
to give me the news of his success or failure, I followed with 
my gun. Behind the outoffices, two figures were visible by the 
dim light ofa lantern. They were examining something lying 
onthe ground. The beast must be dead, I thought; but I was 
puzzled by their air of furtive consultation. 

“ What is it?” I called. 

“T’ve shot Sally. I thought she was still in the bungalow 
under the sofa. When I saw a pair of eyes gleaming through 
the jute cactus hedge, I shot, thinking it was the leopard 
skulking back there.” 

“Poor faithful Sally! How can we tell the children? 
They'll be heartbroken,” I replied sadly, knowing I, too, would 
miss her faithful companionship. 

“I’m going to get that spotted cat if it takes me months to 
do it,” Robert muttered. “ It'll certainly return, having found 
food here once.” 

This prediction was fulfilled. However, the leopard came 
back when Robert was away, so the thrill of stalking it 
through the compound fell to me. Armed with my express 
rifle, I edged about from bush to bush trying to get into a 
position to make certain of a kill on the first shot. There was 
no one with a second gun to cover me should I miss. I 
was thankful then for the target practice I had had when 
accompanying Robert to the range in Dinapur. 

However, there is a large difference between a defenceless 
bull’s-eye in the light and a slinking leopard in the darkness. 
Finally I caught sight of the big cat poised for a moment 
against the whitewashed wall of the goat shed, where it was 
searching for a means of ingress. The range was short and 
I was fortunate that my first shot penetrated the animal’s head 
behind the ear. Its sleek skin made a beautiful rug. 

A gun in hand makes a tremendous difference in the extent 
of one’s courage. It was a more uncomfortable night when 
I awoke suddenly and heard sounds of water splashing in the 
adjoining bathroom. My first thought was that the zinc tub 
must be leaking badly. It was filled at night by the pani- 
wallah to be ready for my morning bath. I slipped out of bed 
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and walked over to investigate. By good chance, before 
entering I stopped to peer through the jAz-mills (shutter-like 
doors, similar to a Venetian blind), The bathroom was 
brightly illuminated by moonlight streaming through the wide- 
open outside door. 

Within reach of my hand, squatting on his haunches, a 
Royal Bengal tiger was lapping up water from the tub. I was 
rooted to the spot in astonished fright. The beast had not 
heard my footsteps, but as its thirst was nearly quenched now, 
it might detect another movement. A swish of its tail, ora 
cuff of its paw, could tear the thin jAz/-mill to pieces, and I 
would be the tiger’s next meal. If I did manage to avoid its 
rush, it might spring on through the door standing open 
between my room and the next, where the children were asleep. 
I covered my mouth and nose to suppress the sounds of 
breathing. 

Fortunately the tiger was more thirsty than curious. He 
did not seem interested in exploring the premises. With a 
proud toss of his head to shake the water from his whiskers, 
he stalked out on to the veranda. With a gasp of relief, 
I jumped into the bathroom and bolted the door. 

“Who left that bathroom door open, Sugya?” I stormed 
at erin the morning. ‘‘ You told me everything was shut up 
before you went to your godown. I took your word for it 
and didn’t look for myself.” 

““Memsahib, it must have been the pani-wallah. He and 
his whole family went merrymaking in the village last night. 
In his haste to get to the tamasha he probably forgot to shut it.” 

It was then that the pani-wallah’s four rupee, three anna, and 
two pice investment in a family proved a sound one for him. 
Had it not been for those five children, I would certainly 


have discharged him. 


7 
“‘ Memsahib, there is a new lady-mem come to Daltonganj,” 
Sugya gossiped while she dressed my hair. “‘ She is staying in 
the rest house. She stands on a box in the bazaar all day 
talking about her God. Lots of the children, including the 
pani-wallah’s, followed her out of curiosity when she finished. 
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She gave them handfuls of sweetmeats covered with silver 
paper.” 

“She must be a missionary. I’ll send a note asking her to 
dine with us. How did the children like the candy ? ” 

“They tried to eat a few, but the silver paper didn’t taste 
good, so they spit it out. They ran to the banya’s booth in 
the bazaar and got the whole lot weighed. It was nearly a seer, 
and they sold it to the shopkeeper.” 

“How much did he give them for it?” 

“Two pice to each.” 

“So they received only ten pice for all the sweets, which 
probably cost the lady-mem two or three rupees ! ” 

“Yes, and they were fortunate to get that much. Builati 
sweets aren’t tasty. Who'll buy them from the banya?”’ 

Before I had a chance to issue a dinner invitation to the 
missionary, a visitor was announced. My caller proved 
to be my prospective guest. She was a delicate-looking little 
Englishwoman, sweet and gentle, utterly courageous. Alone 
and unprotected, she risked everything for her Faith and God 
—to spread His Word, childishly hoping to sway her listeners 
by gifts of clothing and sweets. 

I was very happy to have the opportunity to entertain her. 
She and the wife of a tea planter from Assam, who came to 
our District to recruit tea coolies, were the only European 
women that I saw during the four years spent in Daltonganj. 

‘““T came to ask you a great favour, Mrs. Ashby,”’ the little 
woman declared, after we had become acquainted and 
exchanged preliminary pleasantries. “I’m staying here for 
two months. During that time I wish to distribute toys for 
the boys and dressed dolls to as many of the little girls as I can. 
I hear you have a tailor. Would you lend me his services to 
sew along with me? I have nearly a hundred dolls and enough 
material to dress them.” 

“Oh, yes, by all means,” I replied. “I'll gladly spare you 
my durzee, Ali Bux. He only talks Hindi, but I suppose you 
know the language.” 

“T can talk Hindi and Bengali, but not this jungli dialect. 
I have to use an interpreter when I speak to them in the 
bazaars.”’ 
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I started to tell her of the final disposition of her sweets, 
but thought better of it. It would only have hurt her feelings 
to no good purpose. I might have tried to discourage her 
distribution of dolls, as I knew how little they would be 
appreciated, but I had observed that few missionaries, com- 
mitted to a given course, could gracefully accept any construc- 
tive criticism. If any were offered, no matter how kindly 
intentioned, it was too often attributed to a lack of sympathy 
for their cause and blithely disregarded with smiles of 
superiority. 

Having been in constant contact with the stultifying 
influence of superstitions engendered by Hinduism, of which 
the fine spiritual elements generally remain undigested by the 
masses, I heartily wished that Christianity might overspread 
the land. But I saw little hope of this ever coming to pass. 
I knew of only a few conversions, and these were among the 
lower castes and the Untouchables. I doubted the sincerity 
of most. A professed change of heart enabled them to obtain 
baksheesh in food and clothing. So low in their own social 
order as to have little to lose by outcasting, they were 
willing to exchange religious habiliments for temporal 
sustenance. 

After six weeks of tedious sewing, the missionary lady 
was ready to give her children’s party. The dolls were 
beautifully dressed ; even the undergarments were daintily 
trimmed with lace. 

The children listened with polite attention to a succession 
of Bible stories ; they enjoyed generous servings of sherbet 
for refreshment ; and the gifts of toys and dolls were pounced 
upon gleefully. 

I saw the pani-wallah’s children returning empty-handed 
to their godown. 

“ Sugya, didn’t the children from this compound get any 
presents at the party ?”’ I inquired when she was dressing my 
hair for the night. 

‘Oh, yes, they did, Memsahib. But they had customers 
waiting to buy them for two or three annas, and brought the 
money to their mother. She got nearly a rupee.” 

“It seems a shame that that dear lady should waste time, 
O 
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energy, and money to provide the children with pleasure, 
only to have her gifts so callously converted into money and 
forgotten.” 

“What do our poor people, struggling for a livelihood, 
often going to sleep with a stomach only half full of roti, want 
with Bidati dolls and coloured tin toys and chocolate sweets ? 
Money means more to them than any beautiful foreign gifts. 
Anyway, they don’t look beautiful to them. The children 
have all sold their presents for whatever they could get.” 

A few days later a “‘ box-wallah ” (pedlar of odds and ends) 
visited our bungalow. On this tray were several of the dolls 
and toy locomotives which the missionary woman had given 
away. 


8 


Several hours each day were pleasantly occupied teaching 
Hazel and Vivian reading, writing, and simple arithmetic. 
The problem of their elementary schooling was easier to solve 
than that of finding suitable playmates. Because of the 
cramped living conditions of the poorer families in India, an 
undesirably complete knowledge of sex relations is acquired 
almost in infancy. Under these circumstances childish 
curiosity all too often leads to experiment and to unfortunate 
eventualities. 

The pani-wallah’s children seemed to be quite unrestrained, 
so Hazel and Vivian were not allowed to play with them. 
There was only one other youngster in the compound, little 
Moti, the sweeper’s daughter. 

Sugya interceded for her that she be allowed to play with 
my children: “ Memsahib, the mehtar’s wife is the cleanest 
woman I know, even if she is an Untouchable. Her dasa is 
always neatly kept. She has pictures tacked on her wall over 
her charpoy, one of the Bulati Badshah and his Rani [King 
and Queen of England], and one of the Chota Badsha to the 
Gudhi and his Lady (Prince and Princess of Wales). She scours 
her brass vessels every day, always wears a clean sari, and keeps 
her hair combed and freshly oiled. The little girl is made to 
keep clean. She’s a nice child and very respectful.” 

Moti, as an Untouchable, was not the perfect playmate for 
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the children, for she would not overstep her caste restrictions 
and enter into their games ; nor would she touch either Hazel 
or Vivian, but seemed to find great happiness in being allowed 
to watch them, to chase their balls tirelessly, or to be of any 
other service which they cared to exact. 

“Mama, could we have some of what Moti is eating?” 
Hazel rushed in to ask one afternoon. 

“ What is it?” 

‘Some sugar cane she bought in the bazaar with the pice 
you gave her yesterday, and she’s brought us some.” 

“Very well, darlings.” I gave the required permission with 
a clear memory of the cane-chewing delights of my own 
childhood. 

“But, mama, we don’t want peeled pieces like Sugya is 
fixing,” Vivian complained. “I want to suck it like Moti does, 
and spit out the fibre all over the veranda so the mehtar will 
have plenty to sweep.” 

“If you can’t eat it nicely, you may not have any,” I 
commanded. 

Little Moti looked crestfallen. She could not understand 
the reason for my refusal of her unselfish gift. Rather than 
hurt her feelings and nullify the good impulses of her sweet 
nature, I consented, at the same time hiding a smile at the 
remembrance of our contests in Purnea, when by the hour we 
vied to see who could spit cane-fibre the farthest. 

Four-year-old Vivian ate more than his share in order to 
produce the material for his attempts to match the spitting 
prowess of his nine-year-old sister. 


9 

A lull during the monsoons is stifling almost to the point 
of suffocation. The sun rises scorchingly hot from the 
moment it clears the horizon. The grass and fields of grain, 
watered to a wholesome greenness but a week before, may be 
wilted in a few hours. A short drought at this season dooms 
the harvest. 

That year, days elapsed without a cloud being seen in the 
sky. The patches of dal, rye, and paddy looked es eae) 
seared. Solemn-faced villagers, with hands uplifted to heaven, 
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prayed for rain. They offered pujas and every kind of sacri- 
fice. There was no other subject of conversation as they sat 
around sucking on their coco-nut shell hookahs, with eyes 
constantly scanning the heavens for the first sign which might 
forecast rain. 

“T don’t care how much it rains, if it only will,” I com- 
plained to the orderly on the sixth morning of the drought. 
“It looks as though it never would. The children are sick 
with prickly heat, and terribly cross. The garden is withered. 
This sticky atmosphere keeps us in a bath of perspiration. 
All T can do is sit here under a punka on the veranda.” 

“It won’t be long now, Memsahib. There was a slight 
shadow across the sun when it rose this morning. We'll 
have rain within twelve hours. I have an eight-anna bet on it.” 

The orderly won his bet. At noon, briefly heralded by 
continuous rolls of thunder, clouds rushed across the sky 
with the speed of an express train, and the monsoons resumed. 
All the afternoon it rained as though the oceans and heavens 
had reversed positions. The windows and doors which were 
sheltered from the downpour by outside verandas were 
opened to admit the draughts of rain-cooled air. 

It was during the wet season that having the cook-house 
separated from the bungalow proved to be the greatest incon- 
venience. Yet, if the two were joined, the cooking odours 
would have made the living quarters untenable. 

We sat at table patiently waiting for the bearer to bring the 
next course across the compound, knowing he might delay 
as much as half an hour in the hope of catching a momentary 
decrease in the torrents of falling water. 

“Frogs ! Frogs!” the bearer shrieked a moment before 
reaching the shelter of the back veranda. 

Terrified, he dropped the dinner tray. The dishes were 
smashed and the food, instantly reduced to a sodden mass, 
floated away in the rivulets which streaked the garden. There 
was a sound on the roof as of hailstones. Instead, it was 
actually raining frogs. 

Before we could realise the extraordinary truth of the 
bearer’s fantastic cry, the evidence of the phenomenon was 
upon us. Through the open doors and windows, in long leaps, 
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streamed hundreds of tiny frogs, hardly larger than beetles» 
with narrow yellow stripes along their backs, thin legs of 
sickly green, and pointed faces. They sprang upon the table, 
walls, and chairs, leaving a fine trail of slime. 

Screaming in terror, the children fled to the bathroom 
before the first onrush of the hideous creatures, and shut 
themselves in. Robert, the bearer, and I closed all the windows 
and doors as quickly as possible, but a thousand or more 
had found entrance. With lathees and Vivian’s cricket bat, 
we stood on chairs and swung at the repulsive little leapers 
as they jumped around the room, occasionally landing on our 
bare arms, where they clung for a moment with their suction 
feet—a loathsome sensation ! 

After ten minutes, the freak cloudburst was over and only 
rain fell once again. It was more than two hours before the last 
of the unwelcome deluge was slaughtered, leaving the interior 
of the house like a shambles. Apparently a waterspout had 
been formed by the sudden monsoon winds in some swamp 
or brackish river, possibly miles away, drawing these repellent 
animals up into the clouds and depositing them on our 
doorstep. 

“Tl go and get the cook to make some fresh dinner, 
Memsahib,” the bearer remarked when it was over. 

“Never mind !” I replied quickly. 

The thought of food was nauseating, with the slime and 
mashed bodies of the frogs everywhere about us. 

“Perish the thought !’’ Robert exploded. 


Io 


“I’ve asked an Indian gentleman over to tea to-morrow 
afternoon, Lilly,” my husband announced. “I met him at the 
Magistrate’s Court this morning. He’s a Bengali barrister. 
His name is Sirish Chunder Dey.” 

“ What canI serve him? What about his caste prejudices 2” 

“ Oh, I don’t think he has any that would embarrass you. 
He has associated with Europeans extensively. I’m sure he’ll 
eat cakes, or sandwiches with cheese and eggs. He’s quite a 
young man for his attainments, and a keen sportsman. I 
know you'll enjoy his company.” 
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The next afternoon, Mr. Dey drove up to our bungalow 
in a nicely turned-out dogcart. He was immaculately dressed 
in a well-tailored English suit and velour hat. His manner and 
address might have been that of any cultured British solicitor 
except for his darker skin, which detracted nothing from the 
handsomeness of his fine regular features and eyes that mirrored 
an active mind. 

It was a jolly tea-party. Mr. Dey, a widower, was as 
delighted as we were to have company. He took a great fancy 
to the children and insisted upon our accepting the use of his 
piano, for which he had no immediate use, so that Hazel 
might begin finger exercises. 

After that he was a frequent evening visitor. We played 
three-handed bridge, exchanged newspapers, discussed every 
phase of local, national, and imperial politics, and later received 
the loan of his dogcart when he purchased one of the new 
motor-cycles. 

“You must have had a very lovely wife, Mr. Dey,” I 
remarked one evening. 

“Yes, I did,” he replied simply. “ That’s why I’m still a 
widower. She died in childbirth, and the child as well.” 

“I’m so sorry. But you'll marry again sometime ? ” 

“ Possibly, but I’m not actively seeking a wife. I wish to 
get my sister married first. She’s still attending school. 
After that, I may find the right girl. It isn’t good for people 
to live entirely alone.” 

“You’ve mixed with Europeans a great deal, Mr. Dey, 
and speak like one.” 

‘‘T have many very good friends among the English. With 
the exception of yourself, however, I’m shy of ladies and 
hardly know what to say in their company. Never having 
been overseas, I’ve had little opportunity to meet them, and 
the ladies who are the wives of my professional competitors 
are even more bashful with unrelated men. Ashby here 
trusts me with you as though I were your brother, and he’s 
quite right; but we Indians are by nature very suspicious 
and jealous of our women. It’s an inheritance which is hard 
to overcome. To-day, if my wife were in purdah, despite all 
the friendship between Ashby and myself, he couldn’t see or 
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talk with her, while I’d feel dreadfully hurt if he didn’t allow 
you to be my friend. 

‘It does seem such nonsense,” I remarked. 

“Yes, it does,” Sirish Chunder Dey agreed readily. “ But 
the day is not far off when our women will hold their own 
and be rid of selfish, demanding grandmothers, who rule a 
household with an iron hand, holding fast to antiquated 
ceremonies and regulations, forgetting the steps of progress 
this newer generation is treading. We'll live to see the 
gradual change, and if I do marry again, Ashby can be my 
wife’s best friend and be as welcome in my home as I am 
in yours.” 

‘“ That’s fine; you’re the right sort for the future of India, 
Mr. Dey. When there’s more like you, India can hope for 
much good, and Indian women can look forward to a happier 
life |” 


I!t 


A jungli came to the house with two small leopard cubs 
which he wished to sell. The cuddly yellow and brown balls 
of fur were irresistibly appealing. 

“Last week, during the forest fire beyond Japla, I cap- 
tured these two baby leopards. My brother caught two 
baby tigers, which he sold to the Deputy Commissioner 
Sahib.” 

‘“ They’re beauties. I might buy one. What do you want 
for the male?” 

“No, I'll sell only if both are taken. Otherwise I must 
walk miles to find another European bungalow. Indians 
don’t keep animals as household pets.” 

‘“‘ What price for the pair?” 

“Ten rupees.” 

“Don’t talk nonsense. I'll give you two rupees.” 

“No, no, Memsahib. I won’t sell for so little.” 

‘Well, Pll give you two rupees, eight annas.”’ 

I was willing to pay as much as five rupees, being very 
much attracted to the cubs, but not to haggle over the price 
would ruin the dustoor, startle the tradesman, and make him 
miserable at the flatness of the transaction. 
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‘No, no,” Sugya interposed. ‘‘ Go on, take them away. 
Ten rupees !_ Why, you’re asking the price for a whole zoo ! 
We only want one cub; the other will be given away. What 
use are they anyhow? The Jdadas will get scratched and 
bitten, and think of the amount of food they’ll eat, and the 
money necessary to rear them. Oh, if you gave them to me 
free of cost, I would throw them back at your head. Begone ! 
There are enough of them roaming in the jungles near by 
without rearing the dushmans [enemies] in the compound.” 

“All right, you can have them for five rupees. But give 
me two more annas for sweets.” 

The bargain was concluded on this basis. The baby — 
leopards were as tame and playful as kittens and purred 
happily when fondled. Betsy, the dog who had replaced the 
unhappy Sally, had only the week before littered one pup 
which had died at birth. She adopted and nursed the male cub, 
but when the little female sought the same attention, she 
snapped at it and drove it away. We tried to feed the orphan 
with a bottle and with an eye dropper, but she would have 
none of these methods and died. 

The second morning after the cubs were purchased, the 
pani-wallah dropped his buckets with a clatter on the cement 
floor of the veranda, and scampered into the cookhouse. 
He shouted that a leopard was standing at the door of the 
bungalow and had snarled at him. 

A few minutes later, the dood-wallah reported seeing 
the dagh in the cowshed. There it was trapped, and Robert 
shot it. It seemed inconsistent to slay the parent while 
nuturing its cub, but the helpless appeal of infancy was too 
potent. 

Billy, the leopard cub, was a boisterous youngster. His 
growth was accompanied by a mounting record of destruction. 
The lion and tiger skin rugs suffered most. Betsy, his foster 
mother, bit him sharply one day in rough-and-tumble play. 
After Billy’s retaliation, the poor dog rushed to cover when- 
ever she saw him coming. He was never kept on a leash or 
chain, but roamed the whole compound, showing no inclina- 
tion to seek his native jungles. Billy grew rapidly. After a 
few months, the children found him too rough a playmate, 
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and Robert had to be careful not to annoy him, but I could 
handle him as I pleased. 

Billy slept at the foot of my bed, ate from my hand, and 
even when half-grown liked to curl up in my lap while I 
was reading, and snarled if anyone approached me. Had it 
not been for his affection for me, we would have disposed 
of him long before we did. Several times we tried to lose 
him on hunting trips, but he followed us like a dog. On one 
such occasion he disappeared, and we hoped he had dis- 
covered and followed his jungle instincts ; but, on our return 
to the compound, he dropped lightly from a tree by the drive- 
way and welcomed us with delighted purring. 

One day, at the end of many months, he went on a rampage. 
“Cuckoo” was heartbroken at the discovery of her three- 
story doll’s house reduced to a splintered wreck and all her 
dolls torn to shreds. 

‘““Memsahib,”” Kareem Bux, the cook shouted, rushing 
into the bungalow. “Come quickly, the dagh is on my 
kitchen table tearing up the dish cloths.” 

I beat him off with the horsewhip I had used on a few former 
occasions. He fled across the compound and sprang upon 
Robert and tore his pants and shirt to ribbons. After a 
considerable chase, I succeeded in shutting him up in an 
empty godown. 

‘He has to go now. He’s too dangerous,” Robert decided. 

‘ But with no jungle training it would be cruel to turn him 
loose,” I replied sorrowfully. ‘‘ We'll send him to the 
Alipore Zoo.” 

I dispatched him with a pang of deep regret, but the other 
members of the family were greatly relieved; the servants, 
openly joyful. 


Chapter Five 


IQIO—I19I11 


I 


IN APRIL, I910, HALLEY’S COMET, SEEN TO ADVANTAGE IN 
Central India, was a marvellous sight when we awakened at 
dawn. Because of the hot weather, we slept outdoors on the 
chubootra, which was protected against jungle beasts and snakes 
by a wire fence. The comet appeared as large as a hundred 
stars fused into one, trailing a milky, brush-like tail across the 
pale blue, cloudless sky from east to west. 

“That star is a bad sign. It portends calamity,’ the 
servants, as well as the villagers, repeatedly insisted. 

Their prophecy seemed to be borne out when, a few weeks 
later, King Edward VII died. Although far distant, to 
Indians, all of whom are mystically attuned to metaphysical 
hypotheses, their British Raj is a very real presence. To them 
every authentic representative of the Sircar embodies some 
portion of their Emperor’s spirit. His sudden demise, coupled 
with this extraordinary astral appearance, preyed on the minds 
of the superstitious and led to a general restlessness among the 
people. The police had to be doubly alert until public atten- 
tion should be caught by the celebrations in honour of the 
new King-Emperor George V, which culminated in the Great 
Durbar in Delhi a year later, when for the only time in a 
century the titular ruler of India set foot on its soil. 

““Memsahib, the dhobi says he saw a gypsy camp about 
one kos from here among the zope of lac trees [clump of 
jujubes],” Sugya informed me one morning. “ They have 
bullock-carts and ponies and performing bears and monkeys.” 

“Well, if anyone comes round with trained animals, tell 
him to give a performance here. The children would enjoy 
it,” I replied, carelessly dismissing the matter. 
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The next day a robust young gypsy woman walked briskly 
up the drive-way. She wore a voluminous skirt like a nautch 
girl’s, a bright yellow coortha, and a red scarf, and was heavily 
adorned with tinkling anklets and jewelry. Without asking 
the customary permission, she came boldly on to the veranda 
and into the room where I was sitting with a book. 

“ Salaam, Memsahib-ji, buy a pretty bead necklace !”’ she 
demanded truculently, thrusting forward several of the gaudy 
strands which were draped across her arm. 

“Take off your shoes, gypsy !” I retorted. 

Her failure to conform to this custom, obligatory upon 
inferiors, was an act of plainly intentioned disrespect. She 
complied, after a moment’s hesitation, during which I caught 
a venomous look from her pitch-black eyes. 

The children, hearing a strange voice, raced in from the 
back veranda to survey the new-comer. 

“Oh, what a pretty Missy-Baba/” the gypsy girl 
exclaimed, on seeing Hazel. ‘‘ What lovely golden hair she 
has ! The sun does not shine so brightly as her hair. She is 
indeed very beautiful; and the Sonny-Babda too, he is very 
handsome. Buy some beads for them to play with.” 

She stroked their heads and faces and attempted to embrace 
them. 

“Take your hands off my éabas, woman!” I ordered 
peremptorily, ready to use force if necessary to make her 
stop fondling the children. ‘‘ They are Bilati-babas. You're 
a dirty gypsy, who beds down with cattle and pigs! Don’t 
you touch them, or I’ll have you run off the premises.” 

‘* Ara, Memsahib-ji, you're angry with me,” she responded 
contritely. “It is just that I love children so much.” 

‘“That’s all very well, but don’t extend that fondness to 
include mine; and don’t hold their hands. Run, children, 
and call your ayah to take you out for a walk.” 

‘““Buy some beads for them, Memsahib. If you don’t buy, 
I don’t go,” she stated belligerently, rudely plumping herself 
into a near-by chair. 

“Get out of here at once, or I’[l call the menservants to 
thrust you out on to the road !” 

‘Oh, ho, you’re a grand lady ! I'll go, and salaam Huzoor 
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for being so kind,” she returned sarcastically, taking a good 
look around before rising to leave. 

At every step along the path, she spat upon the lawn. 
This was an even graver insult than her disdaining to remove 
her shoes before entering the bungalow. 

In addition to the wire fence around the chubootra, we 
always chained our three watch-dogs close at hand. That 
night I was awakened by their restlessness. By the light of 
the two lanterns, always left burning on the veranda, I watched 
them nose around. It was stiflingly hot. I thought they 
might be thirsty, so went to the filter on the back veranda and 
brought them a panful of cool water. 

This errand of mercy done, I dropped off to sleep again. 
Robert, exhausted from a fatiguing trip in the terrific heat 
to a near-by village, continued his slumbers. Some time later 
an unidentified sound disturbed me. I awoke with a start. 
The lanterns on the veranda were out. The moon had set ; 
and it was inky dark. The dogs were quiet. Then I felt 
in the children’s bed next to mine to see if the mosquito net 
was in place. They were not there. 

I screamed in astonishment. Robert woke up immediately. 
He grabbed his gun from under his pillow, as I did mine. 
Barefooted, we raced out of the enclosure. About twenty 
yards ahead of us we saw two indistinct figures carrying white 
bundles. 

““Who are you? Stop !” Robert called. 

Instead of obeying, the figures started to run. We gave 
chase, certain that these were kidnappers. Since our children 
were in their arms, we dared not fire. Pell-mell, careless of 
thorn scratches or the possibility of snake bites, we covered 
nearly a mile of jungle trail in the direction of the zope of 
lac trees. We gained on them, but slowly. Finally Robert 
fired over their heads to scare them. 

Despite our bleeding feet, we decreased the intervening 
distance. Again Robert fired. Their capture imminent, the 
culprits threw down the bundles into the roadside ditch, 
and made good their escape. A terrified cry came from 
the nearest bundle. There was no mistaking our daughter’s 
voice, as no longer gagged, she screamed again and again. 
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Intending to return at dawn to apprehend the kidnappers, 
presumably the gypsies, Robert helped me to carry the 
frightened children home. Our relief was boundless. Had 
I slept but a few minutes longer, the chance of rescue would 
have been greatly minimized. The silence of the dogs was 
quickly explained. They had been poisoned by sweets which 
had been tossed to them. 

A few hours later, when Robert and his constables reached 
the site of the gypsies’ encampment, they had vanished as if 
into thin air. So well do the natives protect each other from 
public investigations that no trace of them was ever revealed. 
Although Robert scoured the District, he was unable to locate 
their trail and the attempted kidnapping of our children went 
unpunished. 

“ Sugya, why should anybody want to kidnap our children ? 
We have no money to pay for ransom.” 

“‘ Memsahib,” she replied, convulsively hugging Hazel to 
her, ““ Cuckoo-Baéa is beautiful. She will grow up to be so 
lovely that they could sell her for a good price in another 
two years, when she will be twelve, to some nawab, for his 
zenana; and Sonny-Baéda is handsome too, and would have 
fetched money from some childless couple for adoption. 
They wanted the children to sell, not to hold for ransom.” 


2 


“Mrs. Ashby, I want to bring a friend over to visit you 
to-morrow evening,” Mr. Dey told me one evening, while 
we were playing three-handed bridge. ‘‘ He is the newly 
appointed Deputy Magistrate, Mr. Rashid, a Mohammedan 
gentleman who is quite Anglicized. I know you will both 
like him very much, and he’ll be glad to make a fourth at 
bridge.” 

Mr. Rashid was charming. Thereafter we enjoyed many 
evenings at the card table. He was married, but his wife was 
in purdah and so did not accompany him. 

“Why not bring Mrs. Rashid over some day?” I asked, 
when I felt well enough acquainted to press the invitation. 

“You know our custom, Mrs. Ashby. A purdah lady is 
bashful, and easily embarrassed. My wife doesn’t go any- 
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where; she’s such a home bird. I’m afraid she wouldn’t 
enjoy a visit. She would feel out of place and uncomfortable. 
Ashby couldn’t see her and talk with her. If I asked her to 
unveil herself before a man, she would declare I didn’t love 
her any more.” 

“ That’s too bad. But may I go over and see her some day ? 
I’ve known quite a few purdah ladies, who have been my 
good friends. I should very much like to meet Mrs. Rashid.” 

“It is indeed kind of you, Mrs. Ashby.” 

“When may I come?” 

“T’ll be glad to take you the day after to-morrow.” 

‘Please don’t let her make any special preparations for 
my visit. I know only too well the marvellous hospitality 
of Indian people, and I don’t wish to be killed with kindness,” 
I protested. 

“Oh, no, she’ll be happy to prepare a few dishes of 
good Mohammedan food with her own hands for your 
approval.” 

“ Please don’t allow her to go to so much trouble. I don’t 
make a feast for you, why should she for me?” 

“Tt is our custom to show our appreciation of your friend- 
ship and the honour of your presence.” 

On, the appointed day, my husband and I called at the 
Rashid’s bungalow. Robert remained in the front room 
while I was escorted by our host to his zenana. In the presence 
of her husband, the little wife kept her face partly hidden 
from me, while he graciously performed the introduction. 
She spoke only to acknowledge my presentation and offered 
us scented pan packets. 

Mrs. Rashid, a girl in her teens, was remarkably beautiful, 
with large blue-black eyes set like pools in her small, oval, 
velvety olive face; her carefully tended hands and feet 
were delicately formed; and her slender body was very 
graceful. She wore a pale blue silk sari with a three-inch 
border of tinsel embroidery, her own handwork; it was 
draped in long folds, giving her the appearance of a miniature 
Grecian goddess. 

The Magistrate excused himself and returned to the front 
room where he and Robert could smoke and talk politics to 
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their hearts’ content. When Mr. Rashid had left, the young 
bride was no longer decorously monosyllabic, but welcomed 
me with voluble enthusiasm. We sat down together on a 
comfortable broad divan. Her “ dhai” brought hookahs 
and the delicious smoke of sweet-scented tobacco soon filled 
the bright and airy room, which was a model for cleanliness. 

A. thali of sweetmeats was placed on the low table before 
us. I ate one or two of each kind to prove that they were 
all good. (Failure to sample every variety of refreshment 
offered is a serious breach of etiquette; it indicates a lack of 
appreciation.) By the time I had partaken of them all, I felt 
several pounds heavier and was disinclined to move from the 
soft bolsters of the divan. 

“Tell me, Mrs. Rashid, why does a lovely girl like you 
willingly remain in purdah? ‘You must be happy this way 
or you would revolt. Yet I can’t understand your liking the 
isolation. Young people should mix with young people. 
Your husband is a clever man in a Government position of 
high trust; you could learn to speak English readily and 
associate with the very nicest people.” 

‘* Ashby-Memsahib, I’m never lonely. I’m busy all day. 
I sew and cook dainties which He likes to eat, and the cook 
cannot prepare them exactly right. (Indian women never 
refer to their husbands by name, nor as ‘“‘ my husband,” but 
always as ‘‘ He.”’) I converse with my dhai, who knows all 
the gup. I smoke; I rest; I wash and braid my hair; I 
read, or play the harmonium and sing; and sometimes, I 
ask the dhai to close the doors so the menservants cannot see 
me, and then I walk through all the rooms in the house to 
superintend their arrangement and cleanliness. The Doctor- 
Babu’s wife, who is also a purdah lady, visits me frequently, 
as do some others, wives of zamindars. In turn I call upon 
them. When He comes home, He relates his day’s experi- 
ences; we eat and smoke together, and find a very happy 
companionship. So you see, I’m always pleasantly occupied, 
and never lonely.” 

“Since you do go visiting, you must return my call or I 
shan’t come again,” I said. ‘‘ I want you to see my bungalow 
and my children.” 
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“T shall be glad to, but I cannot see the Sahib, or any of 
the male servants.” 

“Oh, Pl manage that; but why should you not see my 
Sahib, or he see you? I see yours and have jolly times with 
him. Mr. Rashid is full of life and fun. He’s very good 
company. If he sees me, and no harm comes of it, why must 
you hide away instead of joining us and completing the 

arty?” 

‘* Ashby-Memsahib, please don’t be annoyed. We purdah 
ladies say that if we value anything on earth we like to keep 
it secure and lock it up from the gaze of others, who may 
envy and wish to steal it away. That is why, being precious, 
we are hidden.” 

“What about your husbands, cannot they be stolen from 
you, since they are not hidden away ?”’ 

“We don’t value them as precious possessions. We are 
their possessions.” 

“All right. Have it your way, but do come and see me.” 

Young Mrs. Rashid was such a pleasant and happy young 
person that I wished to see more of her. Confronted with the 
prospect of dwelling for several years in Daltonganj, and 
having no European women friends, I was more than anxious 
to achieve for us both a basis which would allow freer inter- 
course. On rejoining the men in the front room, I adopted an 
entirely different attitude on the matter with her husband. 

“Mr. Rashid, from now on I shall be a purdah lady to 
you, and won’t take a bridge hand, nor allow you to see me, 
unless you permit Mrs. Rashid to visit us, and to meet Mr. 
Ashby just as I meet you.” 

I delivered the ultimatum abruptly, sure of success because 
of his passionate devotion to bridge. Both Robert and the 
Magistrate were greatly taken aback at my pronouncement. 
My husband was the more astonished. 

“Ts that so, Mrs. Ashby ?” Mr. Rashid asked, after he had 
recovered from his momentary surprise. “ Well, to prove to 
you that I’m really not altogether to blame for her seclusion, 
as you seem to think, and rather than be deprived of the 
pleasure of your company, I shall insist on my wife’s accom- 
panying me to your house and meeting Ashby.” 
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I do not know what inner turmoil this confesssion may 
have cost him, but a time for the unconventional visit was set 
for the following week. 

On the specified evening a bund-gharry, with its windows 
tightly shut, even though it was an exceedingly hot night, 
brought the Rashids to our bungalow. The servants saw 
the Magistrate spring out and give his hand to a daintily 
clad Indian lady who carefully kept her veil across her face. 
She mounted to the veranda on his arm. She was wearing 
an enveloping sari of yellow silk ; a handsomely embroidered 
Kashmiri shawl was thrown over her shoulders; silver- 
encrusted sandals and pinked toe-nails set off her tiny bare 
feet ; and she left a trail of sweet attar of roses scent behind 
her as she walked up to where Robert and I awaited 
them. 

“Ayah, tell those menservants to get away from here. 
They won’t be required,” I whispered. 

““Memsahib, I have told them, but they’re entirely flab- 
bergasted at seeing a veiled lady from a bund-gharry come 
into the house with the Sahib standing right here.” 

‘‘ And now, Mrs. Rashid, this is my husband, Mr. Ashby,” 
I concluded the introduction when we had reached the living- 
room, away from the prying eyes of the servants in the 
compound. 

She started to remove her head covering, then faltered 
nervously, lacking courage at the last moment for the decisive 
movement—a terrible breach of her life-long training. 

“Go on, shake hands with him,” Mr. Rashid encouraged 
his much embarrassed little wife. 

With an altogether charming shyness, she gave Robert 
her hand; and, dropping a corner of her veil, she peeked 
at him. 

““T am greatly honoured, Rashid, my dear chap,”’ Robert 
said, speaking directly to her husband in order to place the 
nervous girl more at her ease. “‘ Come along, let’s sit down. 
Lilly, call Hazel and Vivian.” 

Mrs. Rashid and the children were fast friends immediately. 
Presently, trailed by them, and with an arm around my waist, 
she allowed herself to be shown all through our bungalow, 
P 
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which by prearrangement was entirely devoid of servants. I 
sent Sugya to her godown so that neither she nor my guest 
might be embarrassed. Although one was a lady, and the other 
a servant, both were of the same Mohammedan caste and 
presumably limited by its observances. When we returned to 
the living-room, her recovering of her face in Robert’s presence 
was an involuntary gesture. 

“Mrs. Rashid, come over and say a few words to Mr. 
Ashby, and don’t cover up your pretty face,” I encouraged 
her. “He'll only look upon you with admiration, just as 
he would on a beautiful picture. Europeans don’t desire 
everyone they see.” 

“Oh, I know that, but I can’t help feeling bashful,” she 
remarked apologetically, but self-consciously uncovered her 
face again. 

“Come, come, don’t think of it. This is your début. I 
wish to have you take away only the pleasantest memories of 
your coming-out party.” 

Sugya had prepared a large platter of pan packets for us. 
The enjoyment of this delicacy helped to wear away Mrs. 
Rashid’s shyness. In half an hour, she was animatedly con- 
versing with Robert about gardening, in which both were 
greatly interested. He asked her to accept a bouquet from his 
flower-beds. She glanced shyly at her husband, who nodded 
approval. Robert escorted her out into the compound, where 
_ by lantern light she made her own selections. 

It was a memorable evening, and the first of many we four 
spent together during the remaining years we lived in 
Daltonganj. Mrs. Rashid remained a purdah lady, making 
of Robert the sole exception to the stringent regulations 
pertaining to that condition. 


3 
We had occasion from time to time to use the snake lathees 
which were kept in each room. While we never failed to 
insert the saw-edged tin guards over the threshold when 
they were opened at sundown to let in the cool night air, 
reptilian visitors found other means of entrance. 
One morning, while still sleepy-eyed, I shut my bedroom 
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door. A coiled snake fell from it and landed on my head. 
My horrified reaction—a frantic, shake—must have been 
more rapid than the snake’s. It was a medium-sized krait. 
As venomous as the cobra, kraits are more timid, less ready 
to show fight if escape seems possible. The danger from them 
is equally great, however, for they are more ubiquitous ; 
whereas cobras seldom climb upon anything, kraits will 
scale almost any height in search of food, preferably the 
common house lizards; and their shiny brown bodies are 
quite indistinguishable in dimly lit corners. 

After this extremely disquieting episode, 1 was doubly 
careful to glance aloft before moving a door which had been 
standing ajar. Twice, subsequently, I discovered kraits 
perched there. 

Hardly a month passed without some loss of life in our 
immediate region from snake-bite, more often that of the 
vicious cobra. 

Among several encounters with snakes in Daltonganj, the 
narrow escape of our dog, Betsy, provided an uncomfortable 
thrill. Betsy usually slept at the foot of our bed. In the 
middle of the night, I was awakened by her subdued whining, 
and heard an almost imperceptible scraping sound. Leaning 
over, I looked under our bed where Betsy had retreated. I 
could just make out the shape of a snake sucking on her 
stubby tail. 

I nudged Robert and whispered, “ Cobra !” 

“ Where ?” he asked, sitting bolt upright and withdrawing 
his gun from beneath his pillow in the same motion. 

“Under the bed !” 

He leaned gingerly over one side, and I the other. The 
noise of our movements arrested the attention of the snake; 
it let go of the dog’s tail to ascertain what danger might be 
threatening. Like a streak of lightning, Betsy removed herself 
from the neighbourhood of her dangerous companion. 
Robert fired, blasting the cobra into two twisting and 
squirming pieces. 

Before we retired again, Betsy’s tail was given a thorough 
cleansing to remove the snake’s saliva. Coming upon the 
sleeping dog from the rear, the cobra presumably mistook 
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the stumpy tail for a lizard; to which error in judgment 
Betsy undoubtedly owed her life. 

“ Huzoor ! Huzoor ! Come quickly! The grasscutter has 
come in holding his hand where he says a snake has bitten 
him,” the bearer shrieked on the back veranda. 

I rushed out into the yard and found the terrified mali. 
He held out his hand and showed me the triangular impression 
of the cobra’s teeth on the ball of his thumb. 

““There’s no time to lose in talking. Shall I do what I 
think is best to save your life?” I asked him. “ To get you 
down to the Doctor-Babu’s dispensary will take too long. 
The poison might be all through your system by then.” 

“Do anything, Sircar, only save my life!” he cried in 
terror. 

Quickly obtaining my sewing basket from the veranda, I 
tied two ligatures with strong linen tape, one at the wrist, 
and one just below the elbow. Taking the mali’s dull scythe, 
I whacked off the thumb, which was already swollen and 
turning a greenish-blue. Then I rubbed permanganate into 
the wound. 

This treatment proved efficacious. The man survived, 
although he was sick for many days from poison, fright, shock, 
and the loss of blood from the crude, jagged amputation. 

‘““ With you as surgeon, the mali was fortunate not to have 
been bitten on the head !” was Robert’s only comment on 
my treatment. 


4 
From March until June, the beating of drums, the dis- 
_ harmonious sounds of flutes, cymbals, and dholes, and the 
thudding of trampling feet were to be heard every few hours, 
as wedding processions travelled throughout the District. 
They were longer or shorter in proportion to the wealth of 
the bride’s father. The musical display was greater on the 
way to the ceremony; the noise of arguments and boisterous 
talking greater on the return route, after the generous nuptial 
libations had been imbibed. 

‘“‘Memsahib,” Ganesh Lal addressed me in the bazaar one 
morning. He was the thasildar (tax collector), a man of 
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great respectability, held in high esteeem in the community. 
““My daughter is to be married. May I have the honour of 
your presence at the ceremony ? ” 

‘Oh, yes, indeed. I shall look forward to the event with 
delight. Is this to be the betrothal ceremony ?” 

“No, it will be the marriage ceremony. The priest has 
already put the ztkah mark on the groom’s forehead, sealing the 
betrothal.” 

“ When is it to be?” 

“Three days hence. I’ll send a ticca-gharry for you with 
my servant to conduct you.” 

Thus I knew I was to be an honoured guest. In such case, 
the host provides the transport. 

A large and varied crowd was collected: friends, neigh- 
bours, beggars, pariah dogs, and stray cattle. The intimate 
guests, the hordes of relatives, including many children, were 
all gaily attired in wedding outfits: tinkling anklets, hair 
ornaments, necklaces, armlets, bracelets, ear, finger, and toe 
rings, and were clad in satin or velvet coorthas and chuddars 
donned in honour of the occasion. 

The purdah women sat behind a screen. I was provided 
with a plush-covered chair close beside them. I had just 
taken my place when Ganesh Lal, having made good the 
first half of the dowry at a prior date, completed the delivery 
of the remainder. 

The heavily veiled bride, a girl of fourteen, was brought 
in and made to sit down in front of the priest. Under his 
whispered guidance, she took jasmine leaves and some grains 
of husked rice and put them into an empty pot, significant 
of dutiful preparation for a husband. The bridegroom 
entered next. He was a fine, well-set-up young man, just 
twenty-one. He wore a clean white linen dhoti and a yellow 
satin coortha, with a muslin chuddar draped across his shoulders 
and a pink silk turban. He was seated so that he might look 
upon the muffled figure of his bride, but not upon her 
face. 

Rice and water were given to the couple. They both ate 
and drank. The priest sprinkled them with water. A man 
brought forth the gifts of the bride and groom to each other 
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for the priest’s inspection and approval. Then the officiating 
Brahman instructed the groom to continue the ceremony. 

The young man put his hand under the girl’s veil, being 
careful not to move it so that her face should be revealed, 
and marked the line of marriage on the centre of her fore- 
head with red paste ; at the same time he repeated portions of 
the ritual from the Vedas and Upanishads : 


‘Become thou my partner, as thou hast passed all the 
seven steps with met Apart from thee now I cannot 
live. Apart from me do not thou live. We shall live 
together; we shall be an object of love together, one to 
the other; we shall be a source of joy each to the other ; 
with mutual goodwill shall we live together, sharing alike 
all foods and powers combined. ... 

“I join thy mind, thy actions, thy senses with mine— 
being what thou art, come thou now unto me, Sweet and 
Pure One, for the bringing forth of sons, wealth, and 
progeny.” 

This concluded, the priest knotted their clothes together 
as a symbol of union. After which, the couple walked 
around the sacred fire three times, with the priest chanting 
the words which pronounced them to be man and wife. 
Again they were seated. The priest’s lecture upon the bless- 
ings of mutual love was generously interlarded with practical 
advice. A relative stepped forward and threw parched rice 
over the newly married pair. With this the ritual was 
completed. 

After partaking of each of the refreshments provided and 
wishing the bridegroom future joy and happiness, I was 
escorted back to my ticca-gharry, laden with many con- 
fections, the acceptance of which had been pressed upon me 
by the happy father, Ganesh Lal. 


With the pani-wallah’s eldest son as coolie, a big cane 
basket easily borne on his head containing carefully selected 


1 The seven steps are taken successively toward the northwest for 
energy, strength, wealth, health, offspring, fair weather, and friendship. 
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vegetables and rice, I returned from an early morning trip 
to the bazaar. The boy was happy. The spending of his 
two-anna reward was undoubtedly already planned, but the 
pleasant speculations concerning the possible appropriations 
of the extra pice he would request as baksheesh gave him 
much to contemplate. 

An enterprising shopkeeper had recently opened a small 
place on the route home. I stopped to buy some tape, 
thread, and buttons for Ali Bux to use in his endless work 
of repairing Vivian’s suits. 

On my way out of the shop, as I reached the bottom step, 
a man threw himself prostrate before me with his head against 
my feet. Being off balance, I toppled over him. Very 
gently and respectfully he assisted me to my feet, clucking 
his apologies ; then he repeated his strange action, touching 
his face first to one and then the other foot, I stood dumb- 
founded. After this, he moved over to my coolie boy, who 
stood idly by, lost in day-dreams. The boy was startled 
when the man grasped his feet. Into the dirt went the basket 
and all my fresh vegetables. The man helped to collect the 
fallen articles and prostrated himself again before the lad, 
touching his forehead to both feet. This action was the more 
inexplicable because the man wore the sacred thread of the 
Brahman, to whom the touch of a lower caste person or of a 
no-caste Feringi was particularly defiling. 

‘* Dokander [shopkeeper], this man must be a lunatic. He 
nearly caused me a broken leg. I'll report him to the police.” 

‘Oh, no, Memsahib, this man Gopal has made a vow to do 
this. He keeps it faithfully in all the bazaars in order to 
achieve a blessing. He has had many good positions, but has 
given them all up now in the intensity of his purpose. He 
was married three times and none of his wives has borne him 
a son, so he prayed to Narayan and vowed he would touch 
the feet of every Untouchable and foreigner he met; for 
which penitential act of self-degradation he hopes to be 
rewarded with a son. 

“ He also feeds swarms of ants. Every day he pours several 
seers of sugar around their holes. Please don’t get him into 
trouble. He’s a very holy man and very charitable.” 
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Gopal stood quietly near at hand while this explanation 
was made in his behalf. At its conclusion, the Brahman 
salaamed deeply several times. 

“ Look here, Gopal, I’m not annoyed any more and won’t 
report you, even if I do think you’re very foolish to expose 
yourself to ridicule and the possibility of being locked up 
for insanity. You should be rewarded with twenty sons for 
your efforts, and I hope they make you happy when they 
grow up.” 

‘‘ Salaam to your very kind Highness,” he thanked me, 
and departed in search of other subjects for his embarrass- 
ing attention, convinced of the certainty of his eventual 
SUCCESS. 

My husband’s Rajput Orderly had seen the incident from 
a distance and hastened to my side. 

“T should think that Brahman would lose caste by his 
actions,” I remarked to him. 

“ Once he gets his son, he’ll go through rites of purification, 
and be reinstated in his caste.” 

‘* Suppose he never gets one?” 

“Oh, but he’s sure to! Every day he’s getting closer to 
that blessing. His faith alone will work the miracle,” 
the orderly stated with the impregnable assurance of staunch 
belief. 

Our trips to the bazaar were seldom without incident. One 
day, accompanied by Sugya and the children, we heard the 
bitter wails and screams of a child, and hastened to the next 
turn to discover the cause of the trouble. A man was beating 
a ten-year-old boy with a lathee. When the child fell to the 
ground, he picked him up and continued the merciless 
drubbing. 

“Here, you budmash!” Why are you beating that boy 
in such a heartless fashion ?”’ Sugya called, diverting him for 
the moment. 

The man paused to look at her but, without replying, 
went on with his flogging. 

“* That’s Mohan Lal, a dood-wallah. It’s his own son he’s 
beating, Memsahib. Why should we interfere ? ”’ 

“T can’t stand by and see him kill the boy. Here, Mohan 
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Lal, stop or I shall lay my stick on you. What great crime 
can so small a boy have committed to deserve such a murderous 
beating ?”’ 

‘* Huzoor, he stole money,” Mohan Lal replied sullenly. 

“‘ Oh, that’s too bad. He needs chastisement, but don’t 
injure him.” 

“ He’s such a fool, Memsahib ; that’s why I beat him. He 
allowed himself to be caught. I’m not beating him for stealing 
the money, because the gwala from whom he took it is my 
enemy, and owes me money that he won’t pay. I told this 
boy to steal it, but he did it so carelessly that he was caught in 
the act. I had to pay a bribe to the chokidar not to put him 
before the police. Won’t I half-kill him for the additional loss 
of money?” 

‘* So that’s the way you teach your children honesty ! You 
should be ashamed of yourself. Instead of reporting you for 
instigating a theft, I’d like to horsewhip you myself.” 

“Don’t try that Bildti advice on me,” he retorted insolently. 
“T am a Hindu and only smile at your false sympathy and 
interest. If we were not useful to you, you’d have had us all 
killed for the great amount of liking you bear us.” 

Here, in the heat of anger, found voice the widespread, but 
in those days seldom asserted, feeling of millions of the more 
ignorant Indians. As some children are governed only by 
‘ cupboard affection,” so this animosity toward foreigners may 
coinhabit the same breast with a sincere liking for particular 
members of the ruling Feringis. Not long afterward, my own 
household gave me an instance of this. 

Ali Bux became very ill. I feared he had pneumonia; the 
local doctor-babu seemed quite uncertain of his diagnosis. 

“I can’t go home, Memsahib. I’d die in the train and be 
thrown out to the vultures by the wayside. I'll stay here ; 
and if I die, will you see that I’m buried decently as a 
Mohammedan ? ”’ 

“You won't die, Durzee. I'll attend to you myself. Ill 
supply your meals and Sugya will cook them for you. You 
won’t have to spend any money. Put your mind at ease. I'll 
provide you with everything you need, and you'll soon be 
well again,” 
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“How can I think you, Memsahib? You're my father and 
mother and all my relations !”” Ali Bux murmured gratefully. 

For two weeks, he hung between life and death, with high 
fever and great distress in breathing. Sugya and I took turns 
at nursing. We poulticed him and rubbed him with liniment ; 
we fed him with food prepared by the ayah, so as not to 
break his caste restrictions. For days he lay in a delirium, 
beyond caring from whose hand water might come, but we 
were strict in our observances so that he might have no later 
regrets. Our efforts were successful; he passed the crisis 
and started on the slow road to recovery. 

During his convalescence I overheard a conversation 
between Ali Bux and Sugya. 

“You're a very lucky man to recover, Durzee-ji. You were 
dying, but Memsahib wouldn’t let you. She worked over 
you as if you were her brother.” 

“Yes, yes, I know she did, but if I weren’t useful to her, 
she wouldn’t bother. Bilati-log don’t love us ; they need us ; 
that’s why they’re kind.” 

“You should be ashamed, Ali Bux,” she rebuked him half- 
heartedly. 

He spoke with the universal voice of India, which is willing 
to acknowledge, outwardly, the vast benefits of nearly two 
centuries of British domination, but inwardly is always, and 
naturally, resentful of the intrusion. 


Chapter Six 
1912-1913 


I 


“TO-MORROW THE DURGA-PUJA STARTS AND I WANT chutti 
for the ten days, Memsahib.” 

“What does that celebration mean to you, pani-wallah, 
since you're not high caste ?”’ 

“ But I’m a Hindu just the same, and it’s my festival also ! 

It’s when the goddess Durga slew the giant and retained 
Hinduism. It’s our great festival.” 
In such simple terms he expressed a consolidation of the 
many legends concerning the goddess to whom ten days of 
jubilant commemoration are devoted. Durga, the personifica- 
tion of creative energy, is the more pleasant aspect of Kali, 
wife of Siva. She is always represented as having ten arms. 
Fireworks and feasting on the tenth day triumphantly celebrate 
her victory over the enemies of Hinduism. 

“You may have your chuzti, but I know you just want to 
get drunk.” 

Robert, with his three hundred sepoys, also had the constant 
problem of leaves. One afternoon he returned to the 
bungalow chuckling and laughing. 

“I hope you have some good news—you seem to be ina 
merry mood,” I greeted him. ‘‘ What’s it all about ? ” 

He burst into laughter, and replied: “My word! I 
never heard the like of it. To think that grown men who 
are fairly well educated and have associated with Europeans 
in an enlightened environment can still be so steeped in 
antiquated beliefs ! 

“Well, what happened ? Tell me about it.” 

‘One of my Sub-Inspectors asked for leave to-day to go 
home to see his new-born son. He hadn’t seen his wife for 
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two years. She had written him an urgent letter soliciting his 
resence. 

“* How old is your son?’ I asked him. 

“* One month old to-day,’ he answered proudly. 

“* When did you last visit your wife ?’ 

““* About two years ago.’ 

“* How did this miracle happen then, that you now have a 
child ?’ 

“ “No miracle, Huzoor. The baby ismine. You know that, 
when we have to leave our wives to go away for any length 
of time, we tie a red string around one leg of the charpoy she 
sleeps on; then the length of absence makes no difference in 
the legitimacy of the offspring. And my brother is there to 
look after my family, so I know everything is all right.’ 

“Very well, Tiwari, you shall have your leave, and I 
greatly admire the convictions of your faith; but it would 
never suit me, especially if I had a brother there to share my 
responsibilities.” However, he went away smiling as if very 
pleased to have instructed me in a simple matter wherein I 
was woefully ignorant.” 

Robert’s men when on leave generally sent him a letter to 
show their appreciation of his favour. Couched in the English 
of a bazaar munshi, these were sometimes mirth-provoking, 
since there is a lack of synonymous English idiom into which 
to translate the Hindustani. 

One of these messages, intending to convey great humility, 
read: “‘ You are my father and mother and all my relations, 
and Iam ason of a bitch... .” 

Another stated: “By the grace of God, and your help, 
my wife borned to me a son in the morning of to-day. Both 
are making speedy recovery to health, and I am your grateful 
and obedient servant.” 

When this same sepoy later returned to duty, clicking his 
heels together smartly as he saluted, he repeated his thanks 
to Robert for aid in the gift of an heir. 

“Tam glad to hear that your wife is well, and that she 
has presented you with ason. You must feel happy,” Robert 
remarked kindly. 

“Yes, Sahib-Bahadur, by Your Grace’s favour and help.” 
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2 


The mali’s prophecy of a recurrence of cholera unhappily 
proved correct. The doctor-babu brought us the first news 
when he came to warn us that we must disinfect our well with 
permanganate. For more than a month the water we drank 
was purplish and dreadful to taste. This took away the 
pleasure from our hourly trips to the water filter on the back 
veranda. 

This contrivance might well have been a household shrine. 
It consisted of three containers hung between a tripod, one 
above the other. The upper held sand, and through a hole 
in the bottom allowed the water to drip into the next, filled 
with lump charcoal, and so in turn into the bottom one, a 
thicker earthen chatty. Constant evaporation through the 
finely porous pottery jar kept the water remarkably cool. 

One by one our four punka-coolies succumbed to the fatal 
scourge. The bazaar was closed. Dread-possessed, people 
avoided each other as much as possible, carrying on only 
necessary activities. 

‘““ Where is the pani-wallah to-day, Sugya?” I asked on 
discovering that my morning tub was unfilled. 

‘He died last night ! ” she replied calmly. 

Each day brought a new tale of tragedy. 

“Why has the mehtar not come this afternoon ? ” 

“ His wife and daughter died this morning.” 

A succession of blows dulls one’s sense of disaster, but we 
were all greatly affected by the thought that pleasant little 
Moti, the sweeper’s daughter, would no longer run about 
the compound chasing balls for the children, nor ever again 
bring them sugar cane from the bazaar bought with her few 
pice, unselfishly sharing her mite with her two adored play- 
mates. 

‘‘ What’s happened to the dhobi ? ” 

“ He dropped beside the pond where he was washing the 
clothes.” 

And so the disease continued. My four servants from 
Gaya, whom I expected to lose in the face of this danger, 
stuck more closely to us, feeling a sense of security in the 
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greater precautions that would be taken in a Bulati home to 
avert the contagion. 

Then Hazel was stricken. Through the generous help of 
our Deputy Commissioner, Mr. Phillips, a trained nurse 
was secured from Calcutta, and a night-and-day battle for 
the child’s life began. The train which brought the nurse was 
next to the last which arrived for many weeks. The monsoons 
broke with unusual force. Whole villages and herds of 
cattle were carried away; the Mylanadi River flooded the 
District ; railroad tracks were washed out; highways were 
quagmires. We were cut off from both food and medical 
supplies. 

The next thirty days of horror is left ineradicable in my 
memory : unceasing rains, no communication with the outside 
world, limited rations of flour, lentils, and purple rice, and a 
little daughter hovering day after day between life and death. 

Although the monsoons added to the misery of the situa- 
tion, they were our salvation. The cholera germs seemed also 
to be washed away and the epidemic was checked. Hazel 
began to recover. The incessant, heroic labours of the railroad 
men finally brought us badly needed supplies. 

After the ordeal was over, both Kareem Bux, the cook, 
and Ali Bux wanted chutti. 

“Who is to take your place, cook? You must get me a 
substitute.” 

“Yes, Memsahib, I’ve brought a man who has very good 
testimonials.” 

“Let me see him.” 

The proposed temporary cook was ushered in, and smilingly 
handed me the paper which attested his ability. It read :— 


This man served in my employ for one month as cook ; 
that was a month too long. 


This was an even better recommendation than that of the 
durzee’s relief, which said :— 


This house tailor cut out only one dress for me, which 
I made him a present of. Should he secure another job— 
buy cheap material. 
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“* Neither of you can read ?” I asked. 

“No, Memsahib,” they chorused deferentially. 

I tore up both letters. They watched my destruction of 
their precious property with bewildered distress. 

“ Look here, these bad testimonials will prevent you from 
getting work,” I explained to them. ‘“ They were just given 
to you to keep you from pestering your former employers. 
They don’t recommend you at all. As it is, I have no choice 
but to give you a chance. If you do your very best, I’ll be 
able to give you letters which will secure you employment in 
the future. I’ll give you this one opportunity to redeem your 
lazy past. See that you don’t muff it!” 

When they finally understood, they were so grateful that 
they really merited the complimentary remarks I wrote for 
them when the regular servants returned after their six weeks’ 
leave. 


3 

On my way to the reopened bazaar in Daltonganj, I noticed 
an excessive activity on the part of the doms. Some were 
splitting bamboo and spinning sw¢li string from raw jute 
fibres ; others were measuring and cutting coloured papers 
into various shapes. Much tinsel was in evidence. 

“What is all this great preparation for, some festival ?”’ 
I inquired of one of these craftsmen. 

“No, Sircar, the Raja of Chainpur is shortly going to 
celebrate his son’s wedding. All the workmen in his State 
cannot meet the many demands for the gala display; he 
desires to make it the best ever held, so workers from adjoining 
villages have been put to work.” 

That afternoon Robert returned with the news that we were 
going to be invited to the Raja’s palace for the happy occasion. 

“The Raja’s thasildar came to the thana this morning to 
warn me that the Raja Sahib would call upon us before the 
_ invitations were issued,’ my husband informed me. “ The 
Raja is an old man and rarely makes visits away from his 
palace. He has a beautiful estate about thirty miles from here. 
His forests teem with big game, and he’s very hospitable to 
Europeans, allowing them to hunt freely. His place is rich 
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in minerals. Prospectors have harassed him to lease the land 
for mining, but he has always refused them with the statement, 
‘If the ore is there, it is the same as money in the bank. I 
don’t need it, nor wish to touch it.’ He’s a real conservative, 
but I’m sure you'll like the old gentleman.” 

A couple of days later, a messenger from the Raja arrived 
at our bungalow with a large bird cage. 

‘““Memsahib, the Raja Sahib of Chainpur has sent you a 
salami (gift), and His Highness will visit you to-morrow.” 

“ Thank the Raja Sahib for me. He’s extremely kind, and 
I shall be eagerly expecting his arrival. But, tell me, why is 
this poor bird all covered up so that no sunshine gets into his 
cage? What sort of bird is it?” 

“It is a shama [Indian nightingale]. It sings both day and 
night because it knows nothing but darkness and all times 
are the same to it. If allowed to see daylight, it will fret for 
liberty and die ; so on no account uncover it. It’s a rare and 
expensive bird. Only rich people possess them.” 

At Purnea, and a few times subsequently, I had kept the 
more common caged bird, the hill myna. Sometimes it can 
be taught to imitate human speech even more realistically 
than the parrot. This, however, was my first experience as 
owner of a rare shama. It was not a happy one. Knowing 
that Indians are often unnecessarily cruel to animals, I 
determined to violate the stringent instructions and treat the 
little nightingale with a short sun bath. Unfortunately the 
Raja’s servant was right. The little bird wore itself out in an 
unceasing effort to break through the bars, and it died two days 
later. 

“* Huzoor, the Raja Sahib’s barouche and pair are coming 
up the drive,”’ the bearer reported, breathless with excitement. 

I went out on to the veranda to greet him. His Highness 
was simply dressed in tight-fitting, white cotton trousers, a 
knee-length chupkan, and a tall puggree of fine white lawn. 
When he spoke, it was in the sweet, musical Urdu tongue. 

‘* Salaam, Raja Sahib.” 

“ Salaam, Lady Mem.” 

“Will you be seated?” I invited, indicating the most 
comfortable chair. 
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“ After you have been seated, Lady Mem.” 

We exchanged a few comments regarding the weather and 
the prospects of the harvest. This gave me an opportunity 
to study my illustrious visitor. Kindly and sensitive, his face, 
even with its wrinkles of age, was handsome ; his eyes had 
the distant look of the mystic. 

“I’ve come to apologise for my seeming unneighbourliness, 
but I’m an old man, and seldom leave my State for long drives, 
which tire me greatly. However, I love all my European 
friends and wish they could all visit me, and make my home 
their dwelling place. Do come and see me any time you care 
to, but send a letter to my secretary in advance. He has orders 
from me to supply the transportation—an elephant, carriage, 
saddle horses, or palkees. To-day I’ve come to ask you and 
your family to attend my son’s wedding celebration. The 
formal invitation will be issued shortly, but I wished to make 
your acquaintance first.” 

“It is very kind of you to think of us, Raja Sahib. We shall 
be delighted to accept.” 

“ Don’t make any travel arrangements for yourselves. I 
will order an elephant to be sent for your family. The children 
will enjoy the display of fireworks, which I have had sent from 
Lucknow where the finest are made. The caterers from the 
Great Eastern Hotel in Calcutta have undertaken the special 
preparations for my European guests. If you like to watch 
our nautch girls, you shall see two of the most popular, 
beautiful, Kashmiri Mohammedan girls perform.” 

“* Raja Sahib, I’m thrilled with expectancy, and shall eagerly 
anticipate the day. Please convey my salaams to your son, 
and wish him joy, happiness, and longevity from us. May I 
send my salaams to your wife also ?”’ 

“Oh, yes, and thank you, but I have two wives. They 
will both be pleased to receive your greetings. They love each 
other very dearly. The younger is the mother of my son who 
is to be married. The ceremony will take place before the 
celebrations. That, of course, will be private, but my son 
will appear and be introduced to all my guests. With your 
permission, I shall take leave of you now.” 

He stood up, touched the two first fingers of his right hand 
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to his forehead, and bowed politely. We went out to his 
waiting barouche. | 

“I have enjoyed talking to you. How did you learn to 
speak our Urdu language so fluently ?” he asked just before 
his departure. 

“T grew up in the knowledge, Raja Sahib. India is my 
home. My family have dwelt here for nearly a century. It 
is my India, as it is yours.” 

“Then you are indeed fortunate ! ”’ 

The Raja and his family were the principal subjects of 
conversation during the next few days. The children were 
excited at the prospect of the long elephant ride and could 
think of little else. 

“The Raja is a dear old man, Robert. What sort of 
person is his son?” 

“He’s short and very stout, about twenty-one years old. 
He’s a great shikari, courageous enough to hunt tiger on foot. 
He’s bagged over a hundred Royal Bengals that way.” 

Since we were taking the children, Sugya’s inclusion in 
the party was a matter of course. She made sure that all the 
servants, tradespeople, and casual passers-by were made aware 
that she had been chosen to be present amid such splendour. 

“Tf the servants of the European sahibs are given a feast, 
which would be proper, I’ll tie up some Aulwa puri and bring 
it back to you, Bawarchi-ji,” she told the cook. 

The mali, as well as all the others, teased her about her 
proud boasting, particularly in giving her instructions as 
to how to mount and ride an elephant. 

‘* Jao shaitan ! Y’ve ridden on rajas’ elephants before, while 
you cleaned their stable !” she retorted. 

Early in the afternoon of the appointed day, a big elephant, 
gaily caparisoned and equipped with a large howdah, lumbered 
up the tree-lined driveway to our bungalow. In front of 
the veranda, where our family was gathered in readiness for 
the expedition, the mahout ordered his charge to salaam. The 
hathi lifted his trunk into the air, at the same time inclining 
his great head forward. 

* Hathi, give your greetings !” 

The elephant trumpeted. 
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“ They cannot hear you. Speak louder !” 

Stretching his trunk even higher, he trumpeted very 
loudly. Vivian was frightened and began to cry. 

With a little encouragement his curiosity overcame his 
fear, and we all mounted the ladder to the howdah. When the 
kneeling beast started to rise, Sugya nearly lost her balance. 
The watching servants howled in derision. We left the 
compound with our ayah hanging over the back of the howdah 
shaking her fist at the laughing men. 

In gay holiday spirits we passed the several hours of the 
journey singing as we swayed and bumped along over the 
rough roads, across fields, and through shallow streams. 
Wayside shrines, with images of deities made of black stone 
or wood, were dotted along the roads; burial grounds were 
numerous ; herds of buffalo returning to pasture blocked our 
path ; screaming peacocks sought protective cover when our 
hathi ambled upon them. — 

The intelligent animal had his own means of amusement 
during the long trip. Passing through narrow footpaths in 
the dense jungle, he would reach up with his trunk and snatch 
bamboo leaves, which he ate after playing with them for 
a while. 

The impenetrable screen of trees suddenly gave way to 
a view of the large, well-kept grounds of the Raja’s palace. 
The lawns were dotted with shamianahs (tent pavilions) 
decorated with leaves and marigolds, flags, and bunting. The 
paths leading to the central shamianah were covered by red 
carpets strewn with flower petals. 

Escorted to this outdoor throne-room, we were greeted by 
His Highness, the Raja of Chainpur, and introduced by him 
to many of his friends—nawabs, and Indian gentlemen of 
high caste. Everywhere in evidence were the attendants of 
the Raja’s household, attired in their striking livery: red 
cloth chupkans trimmed with gold braid, cummerbunds 
(sashes) of gold cloth, and, on their heads, red turbans with 
gold tassels. 

The shamianah withdrawing-room for the European 
guests, of whom there was only a small number, was hand- 
somely furnished for the occasion. Piles of Persian rugs 
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covered the floor, draperies of plush and velvet graced the 
entrance and side walls; capacious chairs were provided. 
These were constantly in use, as an Indian celebration of this 
type would be considered as stinted in miserly fashion if not 
in progress for nearly twenty-four hours; the guests catch 
“ forty winks ” when so inclined. 

The refreshment pavilions elaborately displayed the finest 
linen napery and every conceivable type of food in prodigal 
quantity. Champagne and other wines and liquors of choicest 
vintage were constantly offered. Side buffets held large boxes 
of cigars of all shapes, and the best brands of Russian and 
Turkish cigarettes. 

In addition to the Raja’s own retainers, waiters supplied by 
catering firms circulated among the crowd, pressing upon 
them the visible evidence of the Raja’s hospitality. Large 
silver brooches with their company’s crests worn on their 
turbans distinguished these additional servitors. Some were 
Mohammedans in spotless white chupkans; others were 
Goanese in black pants, white Eton jackets, and red 
cummerbunds. 

Shortly after our arrival, and the consumption of the 
first round of refreshments, for which we were entirely ready 
after the long ride, the entertainment began and continued 
without interruption for interminable hours: jugglers from 
every part of India, contortionists, acrobats, snake charmers, 
magicians, and bevies of dancing girls. 

Just before dark there was a ringing flourish of trumpets. 
A procession of elephants slowly advanced toward us. Their 
trunks, ears, and foreheads were painted in white, red, blue, 
and yellow patterns; their massive tusks were wound with 
silver and gold bands from which hung ornaments and tassels ; 
their sumptuous howdahs were hung with cloth of gold. 

Seated on the first elephant, the bridegroom rode to the 
party. Ata signal from the leading mahout, the elephants 
halted and knelt in unison. The Successor to the Gudhi 
(throne) stepped down and was led into our midst for intro- 
ductions and the acceptance of our congratulations. He made 
a handsome appearance in his nuptial garments; he wore a 


chupkan of cloth of gold, and a splendid head-dress bearing 
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large ornaments incrusted with rubies and emeralds ; strings 
of pearls hung about his neck ; and tall aigrettes surmounted 
his turban. He was an affable fellow, accepting the good wishes 
of the group with easy grace and conversational dexterity, 
under the beaming eye of his proud father. 

Then came the sudden darkness of the semi-tropical night, 
and with it a magnificent display of fireworks, shot off inces- 
santly for two hours, with a diversity which did great credit 
to the ingenuity of the Lucknow guild. 

Midnight found us still indulging ourselves on the Raja’s 
munificent bounty, but we had a long journey through the 
jungles at night back to Daltonganj, and had to leave the féte. 

“ Salaam, Raja-ji, we’ve thoroughly enjoyed the festivities 
and thank you in your gracious hospitality.” | 

‘* Salaam, and please oblige me by helping yourselves to 
as many cigars and cigarettes as you care to accept.”’ 

Filled with all manner of refreshment, including much 
champagne, and once again on our elephant’s back, we were 
soon on our homeward road, protected from wild beasts 
by the bonfires built by the Raja’s order at points along the 
forest patsh, to ensure safety of his guests on their return 
journeys. The children slept with their heads pillowed on 
Sugya’s lap. With a spare hand, she carefully protected a large 
package, at which she glanced from time to time with a look 
of extreme satisfaction. 

‘* Memsahib, I got two rupees baksheesh, and all this Aulwa 
puri and sweetmeats, and a box full of scented pan. While 
the guests were being entertained, a retainer came to collect 
the servants who had accompanied them. They fed us with 
good things and gave us more to take away.” 

“We've enjoyed ourselves immensely and shall always 
remember the event. The children may forget it, but I believe 
they’re old enough to remember. I wish I could have seen 
the bride.” 

‘Oh, Memsahib, you know better than to wish that. She 
was with the rest of the womenfolk, and her slaves. It wouldn’t 
be proper for anyone to see her except her parents, relatives, 
and very intimate friends. She’s happiest so, and would have 
been embarrassed to meet strangers.” 
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“ How old was she? Did you hear?” 

‘ About twelve.” 

“ Twelve ! She’s nothing but a child,” I sighed. 

“No, Memsahib, she’s grown up.” 

“ Sugya, have you forgotten what you were like when you 
were twelve? How old are you now?” 

_“ About twenty.” 

“ Twenty ! Why, you'll never see forty again, Ayah !”’ 

“ Well, twenty or forty, there’s not much difference when 
you're old.” 


4 

One evening, after the children had been put to bed and 
Sugya had “ salaamed ” me for the night, I sat down to read. 
A few minutes later the watch-dogs chained in the compound 
began to bark furiously. This was not unusual; it might 
indicate the presence of some jungle cat in the proximity of the 
bungalow, or of some other nocturnal prowler. There were 
two soft raps on the door. I was alone in the house, and so 
slipped a revolver into my blouse before answering. 

The veranda was always lighted by two lanterns, which 
were left burning until the pani-wallah made his first trip to 
the bathrooms in the morning. I opened the door part 
way and peered out. A stalwart young man, with the sacred 
thread of the Brahman looped twice about his neck and 
tucked into his waistband, stood there; and by his side, a 
trembling, slender girl, whose face was completely concealed 
by a coarse sari. 

‘““ Who are you, and what’s your business ? ” 

“Are you Burra-Memsahib, the Police Inspector’s wife ? ” 
the man asked respectfully. 

“Yes, but the Police Sahib does no work in his house at 
night. If you have a petition, or want to report a robbery, 
come again the morning, or better still, go direct to the 
Police-Thana where you will see a Sub-Inspector first. I 
can’t listen to your grievances.” 

‘Mama, Mama,” the young girl cried, springing forward 
and clutching my dress. 

Her abjectly appealing attitude surprised me. I glanced 
down at the small hand tugging on my skirt. It was white, 
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smooth, and velvety, with shapely fingers, obviously unused 
to toil. This was no ordinary village woman. 

“ Well, then, what is it you want?” I asked. 

“ Don’t turn us away, Mama. Let me come inside and sit 
at your feet and tell my story,” she pleaded, speaking in the 
soft, cultured tones of the well-bred Brahman woman. “I 
crave your compassion, Mama. You are the Sircar, and I 
know you have a heart. Give ear to me. I’m in dire trouble. 
I'll take my life if you don’t listen to my woe.” 

She slid her soft little hand into mine, seeking comfort, 
with the same trusting gesture which my own little Cuckoo 
might have used. 

“Very well, Little One, come in,” I replied. 

The girl turned to her companion and said, authoritatively, 
“You sit outside here on the veranda. I'll go inside and 
speak with the Memsahib.” 

Her assumption of directorial powers served to heighten 
the mystery. Had he been her husband, she would not have 
spoken so peremptorily. She walked beside me into the 
bungalow with the languorous grace which is the inheritance 
of high-caste Indian women. Once inside the room, with her 
sari thrown back and the full light upon her, I beheld one 
of the most beautiful girls I have ever seen. Her common, 
coarse sari, her bare feet bruised and bleeding from unac- 
customed walking, seemed entirely unsuitable to her evident 
upbringing. I was curious to hear her story. Having gained 
my ear, she was hesitant to begin. 

“Who are you?” I asked again. “ Why have you come 
at this late hour of the night? What is it you want? Who is 
the young man with you?” 

Sitting at my feet, she hid her face in her hands, and related 
her story, punctuated by the convulsive sobs of a sorely 
tried girl. 

“Mama, I’m a high-caste Brahman woman of the twice- 
born. I’m eighteen years of age, and I’ve run away from the 
zenana that housed me, as I was miserable there. I’m married 
to arich old zamindar. I had plenty of jewels, fine saris, and 
servants; but he was impotent, jealous, and he beat me 
unmercifully. 
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“My life was a burden to me; and there seemed no way 
out of my difficulties. I thought I would end my life; there 
was nothing to live for. I hated even the sound of my 
husband’s voice, and often felt inclined to take his life first 
and then my own. His women relatives carried false tales 
to him about me and made him even more vindictive. 

“T cried all one day. At sunset, divesting myself of 
jewellery, I crept out of the house to the well at the end of our 
compound. Weeping, I climbed the steps to the parapet and 
was about to throw myself in when someone sprang up the 
steps on the other side and restrained me. It was the pani- 
wallah of the household. I struggled with him, afraid to 
scream, but he held me tightly. 

‘“* What were you going to do when you got to the grating 
of the well?’ he asked after he had carried me, struggling, a 
little distance toward the house. 

““*T was going to kill myself,’ I replied. ‘I’ve determined 
to return no more to the disgrace of living with my bad- 
tempered husband. I can’t give him a son, which, even 
thought it is his fault, he holds against me; and I’m treated 
worse than a dog by him and his female relatives. I can stand 
it no longer. What were you doing here to stop me on my 
way to freedom? I have never committed any crime. When 
my spirit leaves this body, I shall return immediately in a 
better incarnation. Any would be preferable to this life I’m 
living. So let me go and finish with it. None of the deities 
favour me. I’ve prayed to Brahma; I’ve made pujas to Sita ; 
to Kali; and to Nandi, the Sacred Bull—none of them hear 
me ! 

““* One day I broke a sprig of tulsi [flower growing in a 
sacred spot], and with a lota of Gunga-pani in my other hand, 
I swore that if my supplications for relief were not heard I 
would take my life. It would be the first life of anything 
I would ever be guilty of taking.’ 

“I was still weeping and the young pani-wallah took me 
in his arms to comfort me. He was the first man I had seen 
since I was married at the age of ten, except my brother and 
father, both of whom are now dead. 

“Tf you want to leave, P’ll go with you,’ the young man 
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offered. ‘ We can find a place to live somewhere else. I’m 
only your servant now, but I’m equal to you in caste; we're 
both Brahmans. I’ll protect you and work for you, Little One. 
We must go to some other village ; we can’t live or be seen 
around here.’ 

“* So we determined to seek out your police bungalow where 
a slave girl had told me there was a memsahib. They told 
me Bilati memsahibs are very kind-hearted. We agreed to 
remain concealed until the servants had gone to their godowns 
for the night and then throw ourselves on your mercy. 

““* Then what am I going to do 2’ the pani-wallah asked. 

“© You'll stay with me no matter what happens,’ I told 
him. ‘Tl never part from you. You saved my life from 
myself; now that life belongs to you. I’m yours. I'll hold 
the cow’s tail in one hand and a lota of Gunga-pani in the other 
and swear never to leave you.’ 

“© What about your sari? It belongs to the house you come 
from, and your coortha the same. It isn’t lucky to run away 
with it. You might be accused of theft,’ he said. 

“* Have you any money ?’ I asked him. 

“© Yes, one rupee, eight annas only.’ 

“* All right. We'll go to the bazaar. While I sit down 
behind a bush on the roadside, you run to the cloth merchant 
and buy the cheapest, coarsest sari, like those worn by poor 
women who work in the paddy fields. Then hurry back to 
me. I'll change into it behind the bushes. After that you can 
tun back to the well and throw all my clothes on the steps 
beside it. The household will form its own conclusions about 
what has become of me, and we'll depart together.’ 

“He bought me this coarse sari for sawa rupea [one rupee, 
four annas] and with the remaining four annas he bought 
parched gram and puris to appease our hunger. Then we came 
searching for your police bungalow. We hid in the shrubs 
near your compound. We saw your ayah leave and felt that 
you must be alone. 

“The man waiting out on your veranda is the pani-wallah 
for my former household, my servant, whom I saw for the 
very first time last night. He has done me a service, and 
whether he be serf or king, he is my man. He’s my equal in 
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caste. He and I will cling to each other no matter what befalls 
us. Our lives will be as one. 

“ And now, Mama, you pass your judgment. Shoe-beat us 
(a very grave indignity) or show us pity, and advise us what 
to do. I am your child; you are my mama. Whereis 
Papa? Tell him all I have confided to you. I am no longer 
ashamed. My mind has undergone a purification that satisfies 
my body. I won’t hide from any man any more. I'll work, 
and my man will work, side by side. We'll always be 
Brahmans, but we'll look the world in the face together. 
They can like us or leave us alone, we don’t care.” 

Enfolding both my legs with her arms, she hugged them 
tightly to her heaving bosom, and gazed up into my face 
pleadingly, as though it were in my power to decree life or 
death for her. Her face shone with sincerity. I believed every 
word of the young girl’s story whose Kismet had brought 
her to such a dangerous predicament—a fugitive from a 
strictly kept zenana, accompanied by her paramour, a former 
servant. 

‘ What is your name P ” 

“Call me Paraiyn.”’ 

“ Well, Paraiyn, all I can offer you to-night is a shake- 
down in an empty godown. I'll give you two durries to sleep 
on. I’m sorry that I have no spare charpoys. The servants 
have their own. I'll give you a rupee; tell your man to get 
you some more food and milk in the morning. I'll tell the 
Police Sahib all you’ve related to me. He'll advise what to 
do so that neither of you will suffer. I'll concoct some story 
to tell the servants. They must never learn the truth concern- 
ing you, for the temptation to earn an information reward 
from your zamindar husband would be too great. You're 
both Brahmans and must be treated by them with the respect 
due your caste. Call in your man, and have him take the 
durries to the godown at the far end of the out-offices. Go to 
sleep with an easy mind; I won’t let any harm come to you, 
Paraiyn, if I can help it.” 

With tear-filled eyes, she kissed my hands. Her man 
subserviently carried out her instructions, walking behind her 
to the godown. Although no longer her servant, he willingly 
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accepted this reversal of the order of procedure in walking 
common to married couples. 

When Robert returned that night from an evening spent 
with Sirish Chunder Dey, I related Paraiyn’s story. He 
strenuously objected to my sheltering them. There was the 
strong possibility of a lawsuit, and, because of his official 
position, he did not relish being implicated. 

“ She can never be in the position of a servant,”’ he pointed 
out. “Nor can the man be employed among the lower- 
caste men in our household. Besides, we don’t have any 
work for them. Tell them to go seek their salvation else- 
where.” 

It was with deep regret that I summoned the girl from her 
godown in the morning. We walked out of earshot of the 
curious servants. 

“ Paraiyn, the Police Sahib says you can’t stay here. He 
thinks there may be unpleasant scenes. As a police officer 
he cannot appear as an accessory to your act.” 

“We're not criminals, Mama. In the law of the Sircar, 
neither of us has done anything to merit punishment.” 

“TI know, but we mustn’t harbour anyone in a matter that 
would make people suspicious of us and tear down the 
respect for the police, which is so vitally necessary in this 
country.” 

“T don’t care, Mama. I don’t want to leave your house. 
My man will go and seek work in a Brahman household which 
is near by. He can cook and draw water, while I could stay 
here in your godown and cook for him and for myself, and 
be of any use I can to you. You needn’t pay me; only let us 
live in your dasa until fear of pursuit is passed. My husband 
may not wish to have me back since I disgraced his household, 
and I didn’t take away any clothes or jewellery that belonged 
to him.” 

‘Will you pay me a nominal rent as an excuse for your 
being here? If anyone makes any inquiries, I can say that you 
were respectable-looking Brahmans wanting a place, and I 
rented you one of my spare godowns.” 

“ That will be a good way of removing any blame from you, 
Mama. I'll gladly pay the rent.” 
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“ All right, pay me one anna per month and I’ll persuade 
the Sahib that it will be all right.” 

In the months that followed, her man got work at the 
neighbouring Brahman household. On his small wages, 
together with little presents I pressed upon them from time 
to time, they eked out a living. While Paraiyn was not a 
servant, she proved to be a constant, thoughtful, and affec- 
tionate companion. She delighted in combing my hair, 
massaging away headaches, or dusting and arranging the 
bungalow—anything which she thought would please me, 
regardless of the breaches of her caste restriction. If, however, 
any servants were in sight, she was circumspect in her actions. 
In spite of having been a purdah girl, she was never embar- 
rassed in Robert’s presence. She addressed him simply and 
unaffectedly as “‘ Papa.” He grew fond of her. She and the 
children were a mutual admiration society ; and, being tactful 
in not attempting to wean their affection from their ayah, 
she did not make Sugya jealous of their regard. 

In the morning, while crossing the compound on her way 
to the bungalow to arouse me, the lower-caste Hindu servants 
did obeisance before her and touched her feet. Although 
mystified by her presence, they never discussed her with us, 
nor treated her with other than the greatest respect. 

‘Mama, don’t tell the servants that I do every kind of 
work for you,” she asked me. “I'd die for you, I’m so 
grateful and love you so much, but their ridicule would be like 
knife stabs. I know I’ve taken a very bold step. Very, very 
few Brahman women ever do as I have done—none, to my 
knowledge ; but something here inside prompted me. I was 
right. This is living in fear; but the other was living 
death.” 

‘‘T’ve promised you that no one will learn of your presence 
from me, Paraiyn, but, if you should ever wish to go back, 
would you be taken into your caste again ? ” 

“If my father were alive, they might. In any case, unless 
I accept prayaschitta, the purification ceremony, I shall 
become an evil spirit after death.” 

“* Just what do you have to do in that ceremony ?” 

“One has to taste the five products of the cow: dung, 
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urine, ghi, milk, and mala (cream). The consumption of 
these purges away any pollution. But what doI care? I feel 
myself the same person as before—no more unclean now 
than then. I bathe daily. I wash my hands and feet before 
meals. I only eat to satisfy my appetite; it’s as much a 
sacramental rite now as then. Even though I’m free of purdah, 
I don’t look at men with lust in my eyes. There’s only one 
man for me in all the world ; the others are my brothers.” 

Mr. and Mrs. Rashid and Mr. Dey became as fond of little 
Paraiyn as we were. Without knowing her true story, they 
probably surmised it, but respected my confidence. 

We speculated on the reactions of her husband’s household 
when her clothes were found beside the well. When they 
drained the well, which might not be for a long time, her 
flight would become known as a certainty, and a search would 
probably be instituted. The abrupt departure of the pani- 
wallah would not necessarily arouse suspicion. Servants in 
native households, where wages are very small, come and go 
at will, often departing without the formality of resignation or 
bothering to collect the trifling price due. 

‘“‘ Humara pairh bhari hai [am with child]!” the girl 
shyly but radiantly confided to me two months later. 

Now, more than ever, she was determined never to return 
to her antique husband. 

One day, four months later, while we were sewing, I glanced 
out of the window and saw a Sub-Inspector of Police walking 
up the driveway beside a man who wore the sacred thread of 
a Brahman. 

“Paraiyn, get up quickly ! Run and hide in my room ! 
I see a Brahman with his sacred thread and the trident tzkah 
mark on his forehead coming here with a Sub-Inspector. It 
may mean trouble for you.” 

She fled into the next room and hid. I went out on to the 
veranda to meet the unwelcome visitors. 

‘‘ Mamsahib, this man says he has heard there is a young 
Brahman girl in your employ. He’s her husband’s brother,” 
the Sub-Inspector said. “‘ She’s been missing from her home 
for several months. They don’t want her back, but she 
committed a robbery. She ran away with all the jewels her 
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husband had given her. She must be caught, tried, and sen} 
to jail.” 

“ Look here, Sub-Inspector,” I replied hotly. “A Brahman 
man and woman do live in one of my godowns. They came 
to me as beggars, with only the clothing on their bodies, and 
not one anna between them for food. I gave them money 
and sheltered them. They couldn’t be thieves. They didn’t 
have a thing. If this is the girl they are seeking, go back to 
the man who is accusing her and tell him that I myself will go 
into court and prove that she came here empty-handed. If 
you think you can have her punished for a crime she didn’t 
commit, I shall defend her.” 

Nonplussed by my attitude, the Sub-Inspector led the 
Brahman away for further consultation with the girl’s husband 
before taking any action. With Burra-Memsahib, the Police- 
Inspector’s wife, as a defence witness, there would be little 
chance of obtaining a conviction on the trumped-up charge, 
and the husband would be publicly disgraced by the failure 
of his prosecution. 

“Come out, Paraiyn. They’ve gone away.” 

““ Mama, I can’t thank you enough,” she cried, kissing both 
my hands in gratitude. 

The next morning she came to me with a woebegone 
expression. During the night, she and her man had discussed 
their danger from this exposure of their hiding-place. They 
had resolved to move farther away from her husband and 
his family, who were bound to seek some manner of revenge. 

“They won't kill me, Mama, but they may kill him, for 
they know that would be worse to me than my own death. 
Now that you have blocked their evil plan, and they can’t 
jail me, they'll go after him. They never forgive such a 
wrong asI havedone. We'll be hunted from village to village. 
But no matter how far we go, Mama, I’ll walk all the way 
back with my butcha when it comes so that it may receive 
your blessing. We must leave at sunset and walk all night. 
By morning we'll be a long way from here. It has taken them 
six months to find me so close at hand; it will take a year, 
maybe more, to find me at a greater distance. Before then, 
who knows what may happen !” 
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“You mustn’t walk so far in your condition, Paraiyn. 
I'll pay a carter to take you.” 

“No, no, Mama, he might tell about us. Give me a little 
money instead, and we'll get a cart many miles from here 
where we’re unknown.” 

Two of her gifts, bought in the bazaar for trifling amounts 
but still representing great sacrifice, remain with me as 
treasured mementoes: a necklace of red beads strung on a 
tinsel cord, and a gilded tin box with a mirror on top—a 
native version of the Western vanity case. 

In the days which followed their hasty departure, I missed 
Paraiyn’s blithe companionship. I was eager to hear of her 
whereabouts and welfare but dared not jeopardise her safety 
by starting an inquiry. When news eventually reached me 
several months later, I could have wished that I had remained 
in ignorance. 

While she had been with us, Paraiyn had heard our recurring 
family discussions about sending Hazel and Vivian to school. 
They were now seven and twelve. Their only education 
consisted in what Robert and I had been able to give them. 
Even more important was the consideration of Hazel’s eye- 
sight. The ophthalmia she had contracted in Gaya had grown 
steadily worse. There was no effective means to protect her 
sore and running eyes from the ever-present jungle flies. 
We were afraid she might be blinded for life. 

Through my sister’s friends in Calcutta we learned of a 
girls’ school in Mussoorie in the hills, where younger boys 
were also taken as boarding students. It was finally decided 
that I should go with them and take quarters in a small 
bungalow on the school grounds. Thus I could be near the 
children during their first days away from home. 

The announcement of my forthcoming departure was 
spread far and wide throughout the district. I was the only 
European woman residing in the region, so was a logical 
topic of bazaar gup. Word of our impending departure 
reached Paraiyn in a village twenty miles distant. Fearing 
that I might leave forever without her having an opportunity 
to see me again, she started on the long tramp to Daltonganj 
with her three-day-old baby. The exertion was too much 
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in her delicate condition; she fell ill, and both mother and 
child died on the road. 

In her short life she knew much misery, but her single 
year of happiness, so dearly bought, had been one of ecstasy. 


Terms in mountain schools were from March to December. 
Hazel had been enrolled in Hampton Court College at 
Mussoorie, and Vivian in York House, the school for younger 
boys under the same management. Two rooms in the cot- 
tage for paying guests on the school grounds were reserved 
or me. 

Within the next year or two Robert was due for transfer. 
So, since we had no expectation of returning to Daltonganj 
permanently, our packing was onerous, including the greater 
part of our belongings, some to be stored, some to be taken 
with us, and just enough left for Robert to keep bachelor 
quarters. All the servants were to remain with him except 
Sugya and the masalchi. 

Our devoted ayah acted as though the end of the world 
were coming. 

“ What am I going to do now that my two daéas are leaving 
me?” she wailed a dozen times a day. “I shall die of a 
broken heart. I know no other home.” 

“* Sugya, it must be this way. There’s no help for it. The 
babas are getting big now and will have proper schooling and 
the companionship of playmates of their own kind. I’m giving 
you the very finest testimonial. It should get you a splendid 
position whenever you want it. You know the high esteem 
in which we hold you. We're deeply sorry to part with you 
and shall never forget you; but you’ll soon get another post 
as good and be happy in your work.” 

“ Never, never, Memsahib, no one can be kinder to me than 
you have been. My heart will ache for the dadas; give me 
a photograph of them, and one of you. I’ll put them up in 
my godown over my charpoy and look at them every day, 
and pray to Allah for your safety and happiness. Don’t let 
Sonny-Baéa sleep away from you, Memsahib. Keep him with 
you in the cottage at nights. Ah, my poor daédas, they'll be 
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beaten by a strict teacher-mem if they don’t learn, and there 
won’t be any ayah to defend them.” 

“Don’t you worry about that. They’ll be much better off 
there than here; and they'll get stout and strong in that 
glorious climate.” 

Sugya had saved more than five hundred rupees from her 
wages during her seven years with us, a good-sized fortune 
for one of her caste; so her future was not a matter for 
worry ; unless, like many another widow, she should marry 
some worthless lout who would squander it. | 

With the aid of carpenters from the village, the packing 
was finally concluded and the day of departure arrived. The 
household servants, together with dozens of Robert’s sepoys, 
accompanied us to the train. 

The railway station was always crowded. Next to law- 
suits, travel is the favourite recreation in India. The more 
packed the compartments, the more enjoyable is the journey 
—the more people as an audience for the intensely dramatic 
recital of personal affairs. 

Sugya was to accompany us on the first part of the trip, 
changing when we did at Sonne East Bank Junction, where 
she could get a train back to her own desh, Gaya, while we 
journeyed on to the far north-west. The servants clustered 
around the open window of our compartment. 

“Don’t remember any of the abuse which I may have used 
to you,” she said to them, her eyes streaming tears. “ Allah 
bless you all !” 

The parting was a bitter wrench for her, and our hearts 
were made heavy by the prospect of a long separation from 
Robert. 

A shrill whistle—and another. . . . The train slowly pulled 
out of the station; we leaned out of the compartment waving 
to friends and servitors, catching our last glimpses of the forests 
of Daltonganj. 

The train with its several goods-vans stopped at every 
wayside station to pick up and discharge both passengers and 
merchandise. At Sonne East Bank Junction we changed and 
bade Sugya a final farewell. She struggled for self-control, 
which she achieved only by a wrathful outburst at the coolie 
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who was preparing to carry her luggage over to the train for 
Gaya, and at the others who jostled around her, hopeful of 
sharing the labour and its reward. 

“Get away, I need only one coolie for my belongings.” 
She had ten big bundles and a large suit-case. “ Don’t crowd 
about ; one man is enough.” 

“* Ayah-ji, I can’t carry so many articles. I have only two 
hands !”” complained the unfortunate porter. 

“You have a head, haven’t you? Put something up there, 
and I’ll carry some. Now stand here, while I say salaams to 
my Memsahib.” 

‘Ah, my poor dabas /” she exclaimed, embracing them 
both, while they in turn clung to her syah. “ My pretty dabas / 
This is good-bye to your ayah. Allah bless and watch over 
you both !” 

She kissed them affectionately, touched my feet in a final 
obeisance, and tore herself away from our group. She strode 
away grumbling at her overburdened coolie, never looking 
back for fear of breaking down. The flouncing swish of her 
white syah as she crossed the bridge to the other platform was 
the last we saw of the dear old soul. 

The next stage of our journey on the Oudh and Rohilkhand 
Railway, paralleling the banks of the Ganges and then the 
Jumna Rivers, was as exciting for me as for the children. 
It was all strange country beyond Benares. The meals at the 
Kellner’s Refreshment Rooms at the various stations were 
excellent. The wailing cries of the vendors of sweetmeats, 
novelties, souvenirs, and ice cream renewed the memory of 
my own trips to and from school. The words were the same, 
the singsong intonation unchanged, the men themselves 
seemed identical. 

The dawn of the second day brought us to our railroad 
destination—Dehra Dun. There we transferred to tongas 
and were driven to Rajpur Halfway House where, after a 
bath and breakfast, we changed to dandies (sedan chairs, 
with seats for two, slung on poles facing each other) in 
which we were carried by jhampanis (hill men) up the steep 
incline to Mussoorie. 

The mountain air was like a life-restoring elixir. Every- 
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thing was fresh, cool, and beautiful. The buoyancy of the 
atmosphere did much to revive our spirits, which were still 
saddened by the parting from Robert. 

Soon we were installed at Hampton Court College, which 
Hazel attended for the next seven years. When he was older, 
Vivian was sent to St. Paul’s College, Darjeeling. 

Miss Holland, the owner and headmistress of the College, 
maintained a strict and beneficial discipline over teachers as 
well as students. She was a fine woman, an unbending 
exponent of the Victorian code of behaviour. 

On one occasion during my many happy months there, a 
touring theatrical company reached the town. Lurid playbills 
announced a presentation of “ Salome.” Herod’s lascivious 
sister was a fruitful subject for hushed discussion. Miss 
Holland lectured the teachers collectively and individually 
concerning proposed attendance. She declared that any 
member of her staff—or guests, specified for my benefit— 
who dared to be present would be dealt with summarily. 

My opportunities for playgoing had been far too limited 
to miss this one. I felt that I had survived the voluptuous 
and suggestive performances of nautch girls with no moral 
corruption, and would be more entertained than degraded by 
witnessing “Salome.” One of the younger teachers agreed 
with me. We arranged to meet at the gate of the grounds 
after supper and visit the playhouse, fervently hoping to 
avoid observation. 

It rained very hard that evening, making it easier to escape 
detection. We took off our shoes and stockings and sallied 
forth. At some distance from the gate, we obtained a dandy. 
Dripping wet, we reached the theatre, congratulating ourselves 
on the unlikelihood of our being found out and being ordered 
to depart from Hampton Court College because of our loose 
morals. We purchased tickets. In the already dimmed 
lights we were shown to our seats. We removed our wraps 
and settled ourselves comfortably, enjoyably titivated by the 
prospect of an exciting drama. 

The little teacher sitting beside me gasped audibly. In the 
seat behind her she had discovered Miss Holland. The matter 
was never discussed. 
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Before our first school term was over, Robert was transferred 
to Balasore, near the sea-coast, a hundred and fifty miles south- 
east of Calcutta. He wrote enthusiastically about the new 
station and of the good times we should have during the 
December vacation. ; 

This former Dutch colony was a prosperous settlement. 
It had a fine club, adequate places for games—tennis, golf, 
and cricket—both Protestant and Roman Catholic churches 
and, best of all, a wide beach within five miles of the new 
bungalow Robert occupied, where surf bathing might be 
enjoyed. 

The prospect of residence in such a community helped to 
console us for the calamitous side of his news. All of our 
furniture and other possessions had been shipped by goods- 
train from Daltonganj. A hot box had set fire to the goods- 
van carrying them, and all had been destroyed. 

The anxiously awaited, long winter vacation came. We 
journeyed to Balasore, eager for our reunion with Robert. 
The weeks passed all too quickly. The children were delighted 
with their first experience of surf bathing. Compared with 
former stations, this was a veritable paradise. The new 
bungalow was surrounded by a lovely garden shaded by tall 
pine trees. The air was always moist, keeping plants and 
gardens fresh and green; flowers grew in profusion; fruit 
was plentiful and luscious; shrimps, lobsters, and other sea 
food were a welcome change of diet. 

Robert gave Vivian a pet mongoose for a Christmas present. 
It was promptly named Billy, in honour of a school chum. 
Billy was a keen snake shikari. He followed us on walks like 
a gregarious puppy, never missing a hole which might harbour 
a reptilian quarry. I was glad to see him acquire the habit of 
sleeping at the foot of a bed in the children’s room. 

It was exciting sport to watch him dig out and killa snake. 
He would scratch energetically until he had made an opening 
wide enough for his slender body; then he would dive into 
the snake’s retreat, with his long bushy tail spread out behind 
him like a squirrel’s. Some minutes later he would return, 
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dragging a cobra many times his size, his tiny, sharp teeth 
buried immediately behind the head. Then the tussle really 
began. The snake would coil around his lithe body, while he 
agilely slipped out of the body-crunching grip. There could 
be no doubt that in the first tussle in the hole, where the snake 
had all the advantage, the cobra had been able to bite him at 
least once and inject its deadly serum. However, Billy never 
showed any signs of damage during the fight. The minute 
the cobra was bested, and while it still twitched in post- 
mortem, galvanic spasms, Billy would disappear in a wild 
dash. When he came back to inspect his dead enemy, he 
would be licking his lips as though he had just eaten some- 
thing. Try as we might, we never discovered what he used 
as an antidote for the cobra’s poison. 

Since Robert expected to be sent on detached service 
during the succeeding months to supervise the policing of 
several of the big festivals, particularly the Jaganath Car 
Festival at Puri, I went back with the children for another 
term at Mussoorie. 

Toward the end of that year, I received a brief, joyful note 
from my husband :— 


Our days of hardship are over. I am under orders to 
transfer to Sakchi, to the Tata’s Iron and Steel Works 
in charge of the Police. It’s a fortunate chance. Before 
they can think differently, I shall be packed and on my 
way. 


BOOK III 


The Closing Years in “‘The Gary of 
the East ”’ 


1914-1928 


ey 


Chapter One 
1914-1917 


I 


IN NOVEMBER, 1914, NINETY DAYS AFTER ENGLAND ENTERED 
the Great War, Robert arrived in Sakchi, site of the large, 
nearly completed Tata Iron and Steel Mills. The distant but 
world-resounding events of that hectic autumn—the Fall of 
Liége, the Retreat from Mons—had overnight made this 
spot of reclaimed jungle wilderness a place of international 
importance. For the Allied Forces it offered the only 
potential supply of iron, steel, and ammunition east of the 
Suez Canal; and one could foretell how vital that might 
become. 

At the beginning of the twentieth century, Jamshedji 
Nusserwanji Tata, a wealthy Parsee of Bombay, visualised a 
self-sustaining, industrial India, by and for Indians. From 
time immemorial there has been a Hindu saying, ‘‘ Where 
there are hills, there is iron.”” While this is not literally true, 
the immense natural resources of mineral wealth of Southern 
Asia have been very highly exploited. 

Threadneedle, Downing, and other streets were haunted 
by the senior Tata. He beat paths to the cubicles of the 
London City Gentlemen. These high Aas of world finance 
were intrigued by the possibilities of Asiatic production of 
iron and steel, and even more impressed by the willingness of 
the wealthy Tata family to subscribe the greater part of the 
requisite capital. After months of discussion and procrastina- 
tion, their interest remained purely academic. They said that 
India was too far from the big markets, the manufacturing 
cities of Europe. They did not foresee the tremendous con- 
sumption of iron and steel which would characterize the 
Mikado’s suddenly industrialized Empire, which might 
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conceivably be duplicated in India itself with another genera- 
tion. The unwisdom of entrenched conservatism blocked 
Tata’s attempts to win co-operation in London. 

Discouraged but undaunted, Jamshedji Tata—his name 
had not yet appeared for knighthood in the Honours List of 
the Empire—crossed the Atlantic to find more sympathetic 
ears in New York. Mr. C. P. Perin, a metallurgist and 
consulting engineer, was retained in 1903 to make a survey of 
India for iron ore and for other materials necessary in the 
manufacture of pig iron. 

Sakchi was finally decided upon as the best site for the new 
enterprise. Vast iron deposits were located there ; abundant 
coal was near at hand. Calcutta and tide-water were only 
one hundred and fifty-six miles distant by rail. Two large 
rivers, the Subarnarekha and the Karkeh, would always furnish 
a plentiful supply for the large community which must be 
congregated in this hitherto desolate spot. 

In 1907, all negotiations had been completed and the task 
of construction begun. One important sustaining contract 
had been entered into jointly with the Bengal Nagpur Railway 
and the Government of Bengal for the delivery of 100,000 
tons of rails. The initial prospectus of the Tata Iron and Steel 
Company, organized that year, contemplated an eventual 
annual production of 120,000 tons of pig iron, presumably to 
be absorbed in the manufacture of 85,000 tons of steel ingots. 
In recent years the output has been more than six times 
this expectation, justifying the nickname, “Gary of the 
East.” 

The first iron was smelted in 1911; the first steel turned 
out in 1912. When Robert arrived, three of the blast furnaces 
were in operation, with work on the others being rushed 
under the stimulus of war necessity. There were already 
more than ten thousand Tata employees of diverse castes and 
sects, which number steadily increased to more than thirty 
thousand. 

A new city was in the building, dedicated to the Moloch of 
commerce and industry, where a few years before the beasts 


and bhuts of the jungle had held sway. 
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A month later, in December, the long winter vacation from 
school began. WHazel, Vivian, and I travelled down from 
Mussoorie to join Robert in this exciting post. 

He met us at the Kalamati Railway Station, on the Calcutta 
to Bombay main line, four miles from Sakchi. Our changed 
outlook for the future made it a joyous reunion. Eager to 
reach our new home, we transferred to the coolie-powered 
trolley, which ran on narrow rails for the short remaining 
distance to Sakchi. 

‘‘ Look, there in the distance,’ Robert pointed ahead. “That 
glare in the sky from the blast furnaces, that thumping and 
steady roar—that’s Tata’s !” 

‘Oh, see those flames shoot up! Do they always go that 
high?” Vivian asked. He wanted to know all the details. 
His torrent of questions was stemmed only when Robert 
promised to take him over the entire works before the day 
was done. 

“Ts there always so much noise, Daddy ?” Hazel asked. 

“ During every one of the twenty-four hours, Cuckoo. 
They’re trying to finish the other furnaces and mills in a hurry 
so they can supply steel and ammunition to the armies.” 

“And this big company is owned and operated by an 
Indian firm, Robert ?”’ I asked, a trifle incredulously. 

“Yes,” he replied. ‘“‘ The Tatas are Parsees from Bombay.”’ 

‘ Then those skyward-shooting flames are the beacon lights 
of a new India, an India with initiative ! It will be a different 
land from that we have known all our lives !” 

“Perhaps so,” replied my dispassionate husband. “ But 
meanwile, you’re going to enjoy living among people of 
your own kind again. Already there are about twenty-four 
bungalows housing white employees. We'll have lots of 
grand times.” 

Twenty-four white familes seemed a veritable metropolis ; 
during the five-and a half years spent in Daltonganj, I had 
her brief visits with only two other Englishwomen and ten 
European men. Robert told us that while there were a few 
English and Anglo-Indians here, most of the white employees 
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were Americans and Germans. We were anxious to cultivate 
the acquaintance of these new-comers from overseas who 
could bring us new viewpoints, new methods, new zests. 

The inviting roar of the mills was a promise that life in 
the society of kindred spirits was about to begin again for 
me, just as the intermittent towering flames from the steel mills 
indicated a quickening of the long-slumbering ambition of 
India. 


Robert was “ batching” in the quarters assigned to him 
for permanent residence. Until recently, when a palatial new 
Institute had been finished, with spacious ball-room, roller- 
skating rink, billiard, and card room, bowling alleys, comfort- 
able lounges, and tennis courts, our bungalow had served 
as a clubhouse for the first engineers and executives of the 
steel mills, for both the Europeans and the intelligent Indians. 
The spacious red pukka brick building with its flat tile roof was 
sturdily built to withstand the cyclones and typhoons which 
so often precede the monsoon downpours in Bihar and 
Orissa. The rear veranda and garden fronted on a pleasant 
maidan, over which there was a splendid view of the Singhbhum 
Hills, ten miles away. 

The surrounding area, a matted mass of tangled, untended 
shrubbery, offered plenty of space for indulging our horti- 
cultural hobbies. For the first time in our lives we knew the 
ultimate pleasures and comforts of civilization—running 
water and electric light! During the first week Hazel and 
Vivian forgot their toys in the absorbing pleasure of experi- 
menting with light switches. 

If the blast furnaces were beacons of promise for India, the 
electric lights of our new bungalow were blazing torches 
heralding a new era for us. During the hot weather, we should 
still use the khuskhus tatties over the windows, but the steady 
swish of punkas, overtone of the Indian summers, would be 
replaced by the whir of rotary fans ; the romantic gallantries 
family involvements, and general shiftlessness of the punka- 
coolies belonged to the past. Suddenly that past seemed very 
distant, as though belonging to someone who had lived out a 
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complete lifetime in medieval India and now remembered the 
incidents of that span as occurrences of a previous incarnation. 

Half a dozen aspirants for household posts loitered around 
the grounds awaiting our arrival. They clamoured insistently 
for attention. Hopefully they extended their letters of recom- 
mendation from mythical masters, purchased for a few annas 
from the bazaar letter-writer, who was always the busiest 
man in Sakchi when a new European family was expected. 
When I emphatically rebuked their forwardness in fluently 
and personally descriptive Hindustani, they subsided into 
amazed orderliness. They had obviously expected another 
“green”? memsahib from overseas instead of a woman who 
knew India. 

I made a quick inspection of our new home, allotted the 
rooms, directed the coolies where to place the baggage, 
formulated hasty plans for furniture placement, and returned 
to the back veranda to begin marshalling a new corps of 
domestics. The group of applicants had more than doubled. 
They were an unprepossessing rabble, of types new to me. 
At that time Sakchi was overrun with Madrasi Christians and 
other pariah castes seeking household work in this new 
community. 

The better-class Madrasi makes an excellent and reliable 
butler, but I required no such fashionable person in my 
modest establishment. After very brief trials, I decided to 
limit my employees to Mohammedans or Hindu Dusads. 
The Madrasis, both high and low castes, take great pride in 
their personal appearance and are among the best-dressed 
servants in India, which is their principal, and almost their only, 
recommendation. The lower classes are truly “ whited 
sepulchres,” particularly the Christians. They spoke English 
as readily as we, and were clever and cunning. Having no 
caste prejudices regarding food and drink, there was no 
restraint upon their peculations. 

It was always a disappointment to find our co-religionists 
so untrustworthy, but there were exceptions. The outward 
and visible sign of embracing Christianity by the lower and 
outcaste groups generally appeared to be prompted by motives 
of material gain and seldom reflected any inward and spiritual 
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grace. Hindus of the medium and higher castes are poor 
subjects for the missionary. Ethical and moral teachings of 
Hinduism are nearly on a par with Christianity, even if 
practised by only a small percentage of either body. The 
doctrine of a Personal Saviour is paralleled in Hinduism, and 
the uncertain descriptions of the Christian’s Heaven furnish 
no particular attractions to the Indian. 

During the early days of Sakchi, this first influx of domestics 
banded together to take advantage of the families newly 
arrived from overseas who were unfamiliar with Indian ways. 

“It’s the dustoor,” was their conclusive argument in 
support of any contention. “ We cannot work unless you 
have the correct number of servants.” 

The first American couple I met had been forced to employ 
a cook and helper, a table boy, a masalchi, mali, and a helper, 
a sweeper and a sweeperess, two dhobis, a durzee, and an ayah, 
all of whom occupied godowns on their premises and drew 
top salaries. Being at the time the only woman in Sakchi 
who had resided in up-country India, I boldly interfered with 
the domestic economy of their homes to prevent my new 
friends from being further victimized. 


4 

The pleasures of the gay social life of those first three 
months in Sakchi were marred by one unpleasant duty. 
Quite a few Germans were employed on the open hearths. 
Genial and hospitable, they had readily won our warm 
affection. Government instructions were sent out that these 
enemy aliens must be either interned or returned to their 
native land. The execution of these distasteful orders fell 
to Robert. 

The climate of Sakchi was fine. The winters were glorious 
—three months of crisp, cold sunshine. Although the 
summers were excessively hot, we could enjoy sleeping out of 
doors without fear of being molested by wild animals. Less 
than a day’s march away were places where wild elephants 
fought each other to death, where tigers and leopards devoured 
cattle and occasional villagers, and where deer and boars would 
furnish shikaris all the thrills of the jungle chase. But the 
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fearsome noises—the steady thumpings of modern alchemy, 
turning out steel for gold—and the glare from the outpourings 
of slag in the Tata Mills, whose main gate was only two 
hundred yards from our bungalow, kept the troublesome beasts 
at a safe distance. 

Each of the next three years I accompanied Hazel to 
Mussoorie. Vivian had grown too old to continue in Miss 
Holland’s school and was sent to College in Darjeeling. They 
were no longer children of the jungle, wan, shy, and retiring, 
but robust and rosy-cheeked from healthful months in the 
hills. They revelled in the sports which furnished our 
principal recreations—cricket, football, tennis, roller-skating, 
dancing, and frequent riding and shooting parties. Besides 
these pastimes I found pleasure in promoting amateur 
theatricals, hungrily making up for the past years of lonely 
seclusion. 

When not otherwise occupied during his vacations, Vivian 
could always be found in the steel mills. He spent hours 
visiting the open hearth furnaces, where he sat fascinatd by 
the molten steel bubbling in the cauldrons and giant ladles. 
The inferno hypnotized him. 

“ Mother, when I’m old enough, I’ll join Tata’s and be on 
the open hearth,” he asserted. “I love the steel works. I’m 
going to be a steelworker.”’ 

Among the long series of town improvements, a race- 
course was built. The large salaries paid to the executives and 
‘‘ covenanted hands ” from overseas made possible the institu- 
tion of the ‘‘ sport of kings.” The monthly races supplied 
our greatest excitement, also continual topic for conversation 
during the intervening days. 


Jamshedji Tata did not live to see the realization of his 
dream. The mantle of his leadership descended successively 
upon others of his illustrious family: Sir Ratan Tata, who 
was lost at sea when the S.S. Egypt sank ; the late Sir Dorabji 
Tata; and Mr. J. D. Tata, whose wife was French. Their 
son Jehanghir Tata is the present head of this extensive 
organization. 
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Needless to say, there were many Parsee families in Sakchi. 
They held positions of responsibility; Assistant General 
Manager, Chief Accountant, Chief Cashier, Town Superin- 
tendent, Welfare Officer, Purchasing Agent, Rolling Mills 
Superintendent, Chief Electrician—all trustworthy and capable 
men, equal in competence to any Europeans. While most 
of them were orthodox members of their race, and for their 
various religious ceremonies wore the characteristic tall, 
glazed-cloth hat, and skullcap indoors, they went about their 
work clothed in ordinary Western business suits. 

The wives of these officials freely mingled with the women 
from overseas. Well-educated, poised, and womanly, they 
were welcome additions to our social circles, and colourful 
adornments to our lawn parties and dances in their graceful 
silk saris. Beautiful and cultured, these charming Parsee 
ladies were splendid examples of the potentialities of Indian 
women when freed from the fetters of superstitious ignorance 
and repressive tradition. 

Robert often chaffed these friends, “ When are you going 
to run afoul of the law ? I’ve locked up men of every nation- 
ality, but I haven’t yet had the pleasure of apprehending a 
Parsee.” 

“No, Ashby, and you probably won’t,” they would laugh- 
ingly reply. “ Nor have you ever seen a Parsee beggar.” 

A metallurgical institute for the vocational training of all 
castes and creeds of Indians had been established at the 
insistence of Jamshedji Tata. It was called the Perin Memorial 
School. 

The necessity for replacing the German “ covenanted 
hands” and the need for more trained men from abroad 
brought an influx of Americans to Sakchi. The Tatas, advised 
by American engineers, naturally turned to American workers 
for key spots, especially as Europeans were unavailable. 
Every eligible ironworker in Europe was either in the army, 
expecting to be called at any moment, or not to be spared from 
mills incessantly turning out the shells which might spell 
victory. 

In 1916, under the pressing demand for war supplies, 
further extensions were undertaken—rolling and stamping 
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mills using the very latest equipment, far beyond the wildest 
hopes of Jamshedji Tata. To superintend the construction of 
these, Mr. Perin, the engineer who had made the original 
surveys and who has uninterruptedly continued as the Chief 
Consulting Engineer, organized Perin and Marshall (now the 
Perin Engineering Company, Inc., of New York). 

The Tata Mills hummed with activity during the war 
years. They were the principal source of supply for the 
British armies in Mesopotamia, Palestine, and Egypt. But for 
the establishment of this industry, conceived and built by 
Indians and nurtured by American skill, the successful 
campaigns of the Near East might not have been possible. 

Almost every caste and creed of India, male and female, 
furnished employees to Tata’s. Few difficulties arose from 
the working proximity of the various castes. The panchayats 
(caste councils of elders) sensibly rationalized their practices 
to accord with the new conditions. Their readiness to make 
the adjustments of necessity was prompted by a universal 
pride in Tata’s being an Indian firm. Although the scale 
of wages was low, three to eight annas a day for coolies, 
graduated up to three rupees for skilled labour, it represented 
fortunes compared to their former precarious financial positions. 
_ The polyglot thousands of mill hands included many Ho 
women (aborigines), both young and old, who laughingly 
carried heavy baskets of coal throughout an eight-hour shift in 
the intense heat. Customarily stripped to the waist, they were 
spared an awareness of shame or sense of damaged modesty. 
Handsome Sikhs, whose full beards were carefully combed 
and parted in the middle, men of superb physique, swelled 
the ranks of skilled labourers—fitters, welders, electricians, 
crane drivers, and foremen. 

Inside the mills, the democracy of a common task did 
much to remove the age-old barriers, but in the town itself 
Hindus and Mohammedans still stressed their separateness 
and were ready to take cognizance of any slight, intentional 
or otherwise, especially when inebriated. They were ready 
to indulge in gul-mals (fights or disorders involving three or 
more persons) over any fancied provocation. | 

“ They’re just like children,” Robert would explode. “ The 
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Hindus play their dholes outside the Mosque during Friday 
worship to disturb the Mohammedans, because leaves from a 
tree on the Mosque’s grounds fall over the wall into a Hindu 
well and pollute it. Nor can I persuade the Imam to cut it 
down.” 

Never making an arrest which could be avoided, Robert 
soon won the confidence of both parties and became a sympa- 
thetic father confessor for all Sakchi. His composed diplo- 
macy, his soothing treatment of bruised heads and ruffled 
feelings, and his firm authority prevented disorders beyond 
those common to any mushrooming community numbering 
close to a hundred thousand, a lodestone for petty criminals. 


6 


My first ayah in Sakchi was an elderly Mohammedan 
woman. Her duties were far less arduous than those of pre- 
vious incumbents. Vivian and Hazel were away at school for 
eight months of the year; even when at home they had 
outgrown the necessity for the attendance of a nursemaid. 

She had been with me about two years when she died after 
a brief illness. Her pretty, sixteen-year-old daughter, Tara, 
had often come to the bungalow to help her mother. She 
was a pleasant child, bright and happy. She pleaded to be 
allowed to fill her mother’s post, and I consented dubiously. 

Tara had been married at the age of twelve to an old khalasi 
(a grade above the coolie) who worked in the mills. He was 
entirely willing for his child-wife to work and supplement 
their income ; and so it was arranged. 

When the six o’clock buzzer sounded throughout the town, 
summoning her husband’s shift at break of day, Tara would 
dutifully accompany him to the mill gate before coming to 
our bungalow. She obtained her chota hazri from the bearer, 
who was inclined to be generous with my supplies. Then 
she opened up the house, admitted the sweeper, and started 
the servants to work before arousing me. 

_ “ Here is your bed tea, Memsahib !” she whispered in her 
soft caressing voice as she set a tray on a table beside me. 

When I sat up, she deftly arranged my hair while she 
recapitulated all the bazaar gup. i 
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One morning, when awakened, I was astonished at Tara’s 
appearance. A few times I thought I had noticed bruises 
about her face and shoulders, and had assumed that they 
were the marks of a husband’s correctional reproofs and 
disciplinary thoroughness. Since Tara made no comments 
concerning them, I had pretended not to notice. But this time 
the evidences were too plain and could not be overlooked. 

“‘ Whatever is the matter with you, Tara? Your face is 
badly swollen, and both your eyes are blackened,” I remarked 
sympathetically, giving her an opening for her confidences. 

The little ayah gave a plaintive wail and ran to a corner 
in an instinctive effort to hide herself from my sight, as a 
wounded animal seeks covert. She limped as she hastily 
crossed the room. Each movement showed that she was stiff 
and sore. 

“Your husband must have beaten you,” J continued gently. 
“You know very well, Tara, that I can’t give you orders to 
do anything for me when I see you’re in pain and should be 
lying down instead of working. Now, tell me the whole 
truth ! Who beat you and for what? I won’t mention it 
before the other servants.” 

With this assurance of the protection of her pride, she 
returned to the bedside, knelt down, and buried her head on 
my knees. 

‘““Memsahib, you’re the same as a mother to me,” she 
blurted between sobs. ‘“‘ You will understand if I tell you. I’m 
still a young woman, only sixteen. My husband is over fifty, 
a useless man. My mother borrowed money from him one 
time, which she couldn’t repay. He wanted to marry me and 
forget the debt, so I was given to him four years ago.” 

‘ And now, I suppose, you've fallen in love with another 
man.” 

“Yes, Memsahib, that’s true,” she whispered. 

‘ Perhaps your husband will divorce you.” 

She shook her head despondently, and murmured unhappily, 
“If I suggest that, he’ll kill me. He’s very proud to tell his 
friends that he’s man enough to have a girl-wife.” 

_ “ Who is the man toward whom your glances are directed, 
and on whose account you get this cruel treatment ? ” 
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‘‘ He works in the Iron Foundry,” she replied quickly. 

“ Do you really want to marry him, Tara?” 

* Yes, I do,” she said fervently. 

“Tf you do, I ll send for your husband sil talk to him. 
I can’t have an ayah who comes to work in this condition. 
I'll warn him against ill-treating you, and try to convince him 
that he shouldn’t keep a young child tied to him for life.” 

‘‘ Memsahib, if you do that for me, I’ll be your slave for- 
ever. Even if you turn me away I'll sit on your doorstep. 
Pll work without pay !” 

All right, tell your husband I wish to speak to him. Tell 
him to stop here on his way home to-morrow afternoon.” 

Order had been brought from chaos in the wide gardens 
surrounding our bungalow. The grounds were surrounded 
by flowering menhdi hedges. For greater privacy from the 
stream of passing workmen, we built lattice arches beside the 
front veranda over which blossoming vines had crept ; beside 
our bedroom windows mango and guava trees furnished both 
shade and luscious fruit. The front garden, with its rose- 
arboured pergolas, was a fairyland of flowers; the back 
garden was devoted to the practical plots of English and 
Indian vegetables, lemon trees, papaya trees, and peanuts. 

I spent hours every day supervising the mali and his 
assistants in the care of our flowers and vegetables, indicating 
the blossoms to be cut for the house and the vegetables to 
be plucked or dug for the cook’s stores. I was thus engaged 
when Isac, Tara’s husband, slouched across the grounds and 
reported with sullen deference. 

‘ Look here, Isac ! I’m going to warn you that if you ever 
beat Tara again as you have done lately, I’ll report you to the 
police,” I began abruptly. 

He was astonished at my interference in his personal 
affairs. His ferocious look warned me of atrocities in store 
for Tara unless I could divert him into the right course of 
action. 

“You should be ashamed to bind a young girl to you, when 
you know that you can never be proper partners in marriage,” 
I tried to appeal to his reason, but his face, at least, showed 
no response. “ You'll just keep on beating her until you 
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kill her, and then you'll be hanged ; if not that, at least you'll 
be locked up for mistreating her so brutally. On the other 
hand, if she ran away, you’d be worse disgraced than if you 
took the first step and divorced her. In that case, your family 
name wouldn’t be held up to ridicule ; and your hide would 
be saved from the punishment you'll certainly earn if you keep 
on the way you're going now.” 

With an indecisive, mumbled response he strode away. 
Apparently my argument regarding the possible reflections 
upon his manliness if his wife deserted him had won him 
over, whereas he had been impervious to threats of redress. 
A week later, he called a meeting of his caste brethren. Their 
panchayat dissolved the unfair union. His complaints against 
little Tara never became known. She was free to marry again. 
She got me to save a substantial portion of her salary for her. 
She bought a new gold button for her nose, gold earrings, 
and other jewellery ; she decked herself out in pretty saris ; and 
was supremely happy in her unhoped-for freedom. 

‘“When are you going to marry your man in the Iron 
Foundry ?”’ I asked her, after several weeks had passed and 
no nuptial plans were announced. 

“Who knows? The next one might beat me also. I’m 
so happy now, and the man in the Iron Foundry has gone to 
his desh on leave. I don’t think I care for him any longer.” 

Before the year was out Tara did marry again. Her second 
husband was a lazy, good-for-nothing loafer, but he was 
young. She remained true to him, worked for him, fed him, 
oiled his body, pampered him, and spent her hard earnings 
to satisfy his whims. He never ill-treated her; she was 
the goose that laid his golden egg. During all the years that 
Tara was in my employ, I never heard a complaint about her 
second drawing in the marriage lottery. 

As she matured, she developed dignity and assumed an 
authority over the other servants because of the confidence 
I reposed in her. They resented her arrogant attitude, but 
were careful to comply with her instructions. Her willingness 
to assume the entire responsibility for the running of my 
household proved very fortunate for me, as it enabled me to 
devote my time to more enjoyable activities. 
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Sakchi grew into a city in the space of two or three years. 
Among other unique properties of our modern community 
was an ice factory. The luxury of ice we rated one of our 
greatest blessings. The Anglo-Indian libation of brandy-pani 
had given way to novel potations—“ chota pegs ” and cock- 
tails ! 

Modern shops grew up on the boulevards: silk merchants ; 
Japanese hairdressers; Chinese shoe shops; Kashmir lace 
shops ; Persian rug shops ; photographers’ studios ; and stores 
of all kinds. Public buildings were erected: a splendid post 
office, a bank, a Mohammedan mosque, a Hindu temple, a 
Sikh temple, a Roman Catholic church, a Protestant church 
(Church of England), and a Nonconformist chapel (Baptist) 
with a pastor from the United States. It was a thoroughly 
civilized town, more so than any I had lived in during the 
preceding forty years, except possibly for the few months 
spent in Alipore, as a child, and in Calcutta during the bubonic 
plague in Gaya. 

Up to the time I joined my husband in Sakchi, in December, 
1914, I had met only three Americans—the reverend mission- 
ary gentleman who had taken the long train ride with us 
from Gaya to Calcutta, and two young women who wore 
large, horn-rimmed spectacles, low-heeled shoes, and yards 
of flowing, navy blue chiffon draped from their sola topees, 
to whom I had been introduced in Mussoorie. They were 
also enthusiastically engaged in efforts to convert the heathen. 
They had served to confirm my impression that all Americans 
were a peculiarly and fervently pious people. I had not been 
long in Sakchi before this opinion was radically altered. 

For weeks ahead, Sakchi prepared for a great honour. The 
Viceroy of India, Lord Chelmsford, was to make a visit. This 
would be a more significant event than merely a ceremonial 
inspection by the resident embodiment of the British Raj. 
In memory of Jamshedji Tata, who had fathered this phe- 
nomenally successful Indian steel industry, the name of 
Sakchi was to be changed to Jamshedpur. 

The city was adorned with miles of bunting and emblazoned 
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with gay trappings for the memorable occasion. Guards of 
honour from the Battalion of Mounted Volunteers, recruited 
from among the European and Parsee employees of Tata’s, 
supplied the Viceroy and Viceregal Staff with an escort from 
the railway station of Kalamati, which thereafter was known 
as Tatanagar. 

Visitors from Calcutta and Bombay swelled the street 
crowds for the gala celebration. Oration followed oration, 
and then a large sign was unveiled over the New Directors’ 
Bungalows bearing the name: JAMSHEDPUR. 

Building went on. Every few months some new manufac- 
turing company began operations in Jamshedpur or in the 
neighbouring town of Gulmori: a tin plate company, an 
agricultural implements company, the Enfield Cable Company, 
an enamelled ware company, the Peninsular Locomotive 
Company, a jute machinery company, and others. At Rakha, 
twenty miles away, were copper mines belonging to an English 
company. 

These activities brought an unending procession of travellers 
to Jamshedpur—salesmen and buyers, official visitors and 
tourists. The Tatas arranged for the building of hotel 
accommodation to house this steady stream of transients, 
under the management of Mrs. Mulcahy, an Englishwoman 
whose husband was employed in the mills. 

Upon this progressive community the statue of Jamshedji 
Tata through the main gate of the Works smiled benevolently 
beneath the wreaths of marigolds and other fresh flowers, 
bestowed daily in tribute to a great Indian by a grateful 
people. 


Chapter Two 
1918-1920 


I 
““ BY THEIR SLANG SHALL YE KNOW THEM, WAS NOT TRUE OF 
Jamshedpur. 

“Gee whiz,” or “‘ By heck !” exclaimed the Englishmen. 

“Cheerio,” or “By Jove!” remarked Tata’s General 
Manager in his Alabama drawl. 

“Hit the hay,” and ‘“‘ Wise guy,” tripped off the urbane 
Parsee’s tongue. 

“ Strike me pink!” “ How jolly!” “ Bally awful,” or 
“ Bloomin’ hot !” twanged men from the Middle Western 
United States. 

Each passing month saw a new automobile on the streets. 
The General Manager’s Willys-Knight had been the first, and 
as such received our admiration ; it was the only one for over 
a year; then came Fords, Chevrolets, Buicks, and Austins. 
Parsee and Hindu women soon ensconced themselves behind 
the steering-wheels of their husbands’ cars just as the Western 
women have. 

Not to be outdone in realizing the comforts and pleasures 
of up-to-date transport, I acquired a Baby Austin, and valiantly 
withstood the joking comments of friends who offered to buy 
it for a charm to hang on a watch chain or warned me against 
running over a piece of chewing gum. 

Even the dark shadows of Europe’s war and the publication 
of casualty lists could not dampen the hearty joe de vivre 
which characterized Jamshedpur. These we scanned with 
momentary fears, seeking the names of my brothers, Herbert 
and Walter. The latter succumbed to disease contracted in 
Mesopotamia. 

Among the happiest and gayest of all were Hazel and 
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Vivian. They seized the opportunity to make up for their 
isolated childhood, but the close bond of affection and com- 
panionship born in those early years has never slackened. 

_ A month before Hazel’s graduation from Hampton Court 
College, I received a communication from Miss Holland 
asking my consent to tender her a position on the faculty. 
This recognition of our daughter’s merits and prowess was 
gratifying. Both Robert and I began to reconcile ourselves 
to the disappointment of not having her at home with us as 
we had anticipated. However, when Hazel came back to 
Jamshedpur, she made no mention of any plans for the future 
which included embracing the teaching profession. 

“Hazel, Miss Holland would like to have you return as 
junior dancing teacher,” I remarked, some time after 
Christmas. 

“*T don’t want to, Mother.” She dismissed the opportunity 
with a shrug. 

‘But Mussoorie and the hills are so much nicer in the hot 
weather.” 

“TI know, Mother, but Jamshedpur is much more fun— 
there’s more to do, and the people 
“ People, Hazel ! Or a certain person?” I interrupted. 

Her only answer was a faint blush and a self-conscious 
smile. 

It was said that the Ashby home was a dash of England, 
a serving of India, and a whole lot of America, because of 
the number of young men from the States who frequented 
our bungalow in their off-hours. Some had mothers, sisters, 
and sweethearts concerning whom I lent a sympathetic, 
interested ear; others found Robert a cheerful and astute 
student of the indoor sport, poker ; and all enjoyed listening 
to Hazel’s playing the piano and singing with her, when not 
riding, dancing, or playing tennis in her company. 

It was not difficult to surmise which of the group of young 
men furnished Hazel’s real motive for refusing Miss Holland’s 
kindly intentioned offer. John Bowman had arrived in 
Jamshedpur from Kentucky, by way of Pittsburgh, early in 
1917, at the age of twenty-four, with a three-year contract 
from Tata’s. When he and Hazel had first met, sparks of 
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mutual interest flew off into the winds of fate; when she was 
in town, Johnny was seldom far away. 

A tacit admission having been elicited from Hazel that 
there was at least an understanding of purpose between them 
if not an actual engagement, the rest was soon forthcoming. 
Johnny asked our permission for Hazel’s hand with less 
humbleness than would a young Englishman, and with far 
less formality than Robert had employed when addressing 
my parents. 

Nevertheless, we could not regard their plans with anything 
but approval. We felt that we knew our prospective son-in- 
law very well, because he had been in our home so much 
during his year in India. He was clean-living and upright, 
industrious and ambitious, when the same could not have 
been said for all single men who had come from various 
countries. They were tied to Jamshedpur for years at a 
stretch, in a foreign city, with ample money in their pockets 
and without the home restraints of family supervision and 
local opinion. We had had sufficient opportunity to assay 
John’s character and felt that he would be a fine husband. 
We have never had occasion to think otherwise. 

Hazel was just eighteen, and young to take up the responsi- 
bilities of married life, but she and John were definite in their 
plans for the immediate establishment of their own home. 
Since John’s salary as a steelworker, even at the beginning 
of his long term of employment, exceeded Robert’s as a 
Government Servant, we could not logically erect financial 
considerations as a barrier to an early marriage. 

My grandmother’s trousseau had been the scanty wardrobe 
of the deep Terai jungles; my mother’s was home made in 
the isolated Purnea bungalow ; mine had been produced by 
more adept durzees in the cantonment station of Dinapur ; 
but Hazel’s was obtained largely from the fine, modern depart- 
ment stores of Calcutta, to which we made several excited 
shopping trips. 

Only one article was made for her according to the tradition 
and custom for a girl of India. A bazaar sonar came to 
our bungalow and welded her wedding-ring under my 
supervision. I made sure that it would be pure and unalloyed. 
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However, John insisted on supplying the gold for it, in at 
least partial accordance with American etiquette, and upon 
his furnishing the money for the trousseau according to 
Anglo-Indian custom. 

The wedding was the first celebrated in the new Protestant 
church. The General Manager offered his handsome phaeton 
as a conveyance for the bride to and from the ceremony ; 
all Jamshedpur, where Hazel was always a popular favourite, 
turned out for the affair. 

John and Hazel left by the midnight train for a two-week 
honeymoon in Rangoon, Burma; after which they were to 
return to their little bungalow, waiting for them, furnished 
and set in order. When I saw her depart, I shared her happi- 
ness, but also knew my own loss of the cheering comradeship 
of my blithe, golden-haired Cuckoo. 

I was distressed at the symbolism of future distant travels 
in the fact that Hazel on her honeymoon was the first woman 
of our family in four generations to set foot outside India 
proper. 


2 


Not every single man from overseas employed by Tata’s 
could have John’s good fortune in finding a wife as well as a 
lucrative position in Jamshedpur; and a few had left wives 
or fiancées at home. They came from several countries and 
represented different racial and personal standards of conduct. 
This condition led to some serious problems, which the 
police had to deal with, and which enlivened the social life 
of the community. , 

In every city and large town in India there are recognized 
courtesans, whose profession is largely hereditary. They do 
not have to live in the furtive manner of their kind in the 
Western world, where their activities are illegal and their 
livelihood depends on the sufferance of pretended non- 
observation by the police; nor do they bear an equivalent 
unsavoury stigma. In military garrison stations, such women 
are licensed and regularly examined by the medical authorities, 
although this is not done so openly as in a former generation. 

The Indian “ ladies of pleasure ” are extremely circumspect 
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in their conduct, because success depends upon diligently 
guarding both themselves and a more or less permanent 
chentele from evil repute. They are witty and intelligent, 
and always carefully groomed, daintily dressed, flower-be- 
decked, and perfumed. They are skilled entertainers, main- 
taining their followers’ infatuation by a winsome willingness 
to amuse with music and song, card playing, and other 
homely enjoyments as well as by their vaunted physical 
attractions. They pride themselves upon an ability to supply 
their patrons with varied comforts and delights. 

No women of the courtesan castes were established in the 
crudely new community of Jamshedpur. This created an 
opportunity for the bearers and other servant boys of the 
single sahibs to reap a harvest of their own. Approaching his 
master at a weak moment, after he had returned home 
exhausted from eight hours in the blazing inferno of the mills 
and been temporarily refreshed with a peg or two of whisky 
or brandy, the boy would introduce a mitty (girl of the bazaars) 
for the Sahib’s delectation. If she pleased the solitary man, a 
permanent post was found for her as sweeperess, or as a 
rajar (girl-coolie gardener). These were young, pretty girls, 
and were generally either of the aboriginal tribe of Ghasis or 
Madrasi Christians. 

Few men without home ties, bound to the confines of 
Jamshedpur for long months at a time by the terms of their 
contracts, lonely, tired from arduous labour, and emotionally 
unbalanced by liquor, could withstand the temptation of 
an alluring native girl, both clean and willing. So the 
arrangement, if not universal, was quitecommon. The police 
problem arose from the battles between the mutty and her 
promoter over the division of spoils—the inevitable clash 
between the world’s two oldest professions. 

Pretty little Bijli was the mitty of Muckushoff Sahib, a 
Russian who worked on the open hearth. She had wormed 
herself so far into his good graces that she no longer occupied 
a menial post, but was the virtual mistress of the household. 
Because of her airs when the master was at work, she was 
derisively nicknamed by the other servants, “ Lat-Sahib ka 
mem [Wife of the Viceroy].” 
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She was indefatigable in attending to Muckushoff Sahib’s 
personal comforts. She planned and shared his meals, plied 
him with wines and whisky pegs, and handled most of his 
wages, of which a generous portion stuck to her own greedy 
palms. She smoked quantities of his best cigarettes and tippled 
his finest liqueurs. Clever enough to be aware that fidelity 
was essential to the retention of her easy and profitable 
position, she was careful to permit no scandal to be attached 
to her name. 

“‘ Bijli, have a nice supper prepared for to-night,’ Mucku- 
shoff casually directed her one morning. “I’m having a 
friend over for dinner, and see that there are plenty of drinks.” 

The girl did all any hostess could in preparing the repast. 
She dressed herself in her best red sari, the one with its 
striking design of large yellow leaves, her choicest gold 
bangles, and her gold nose-button with a ruby, in order that 
she might be an honour to the household of her master. 

When Muckushoff returned home, accompanied by his 
guest, a fellow worker on the open hearth and frequent 
drinking companion, they found a daintily clad girl to welcome 
them, and a well-cooked meal with bottles of cold beer in 
readiness. 

The men enjoyed a leisurely dinner. As the evening 
progressed they consumed mounting quantities of post- 
prandial whisky. When both men began to treat her in an 
extremely familiar manner, Bijli served them another round of 
drinks, and withdrew under pretext of obtaining more. 

‘Boy, where’s Bijli?’’ the guest demanded of the table- 
boy. “ Call her!” 

Muckushoff nodded drunken acquiescence. The boy 
summoned Bijli, who reluctantly returned. She knew from 
experience that masculine drinking beyond a certain point 
brought her ill-usage. 

‘‘ Hand around some more drinks, Bijli,” the guest ordered 
with a leer. 

“No, Sahib, I won’t. Tell the table-boy to serve you,” 
she replied softly, keeping out of the man’s reach. 

_ “ Aw, come on, Bijli, give me another drink. They taste 
better when you serve them,” the man coaxed. 
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Muckushoff roused himself and bellowed, “ Go on, Bijli, 
serve him or I’ll spank you.” 

The girl timorously obeyed. When she approached the 
guest, he playfully knocked the tray from her hands, pulled 
her down upon his lap, and began fondling her amorously 

“How dare you treat her that way?” his host snarled, 
wresting Bijli from his guest’s embrace. ‘“‘ She’s my property.” 

“No, she isn’t. I want her. She’s going to be my girl. 
Come on, Bijli, my pretty one,” the man insisted, tugging at 
the girl so that her sari was torn off in the struggle. 

Bijli screamed and fell to the floor in an effort to elude 
both men who were tossing her about. The sound of her 
terror-laden voice struck a murderous chord in the sodden 
brain of Muckushoff. Threatening to kill any man who dared 
to touch his woman, he lurched across to the sideboard and 
obtained his gun. 

Sobered by realization of his danger, the guest fled from 
the bungalow, but not soon enough. He tripped in the garden. 
The drunken householder bashed in his skull with repeated 
blows of the gun’s butt before he could regain his feet. After 
which, Muckushoff locked himself in his bedroom with a 
fresh bottle of whisky. 

The table-boy and Bijli rushed over to our bungalow, 
seeking Robert. The tragic tale tumbled from their lips 
in disjointed snatches and self-exonerating declarations. I 
located Robert by a telephone call to the Institute, where he 
was playing billiards. He soon had Bijli’s unfortunate master 
behind bars, from which he did not emerge for nearly two 

ears. 
. Bijli remained in the limelight for a time, basking in the 
role of notorious character. After the comforts she had 
known she would not go back to her village, Jugsali, and 
gather cow-dung cakes, nor carry heavy baskets of coal in 
the mills to earn a few annas a day. 

She retired on her savings, but squandered them in feasting 
her women acquaintances. She took an inordinate pride in 
exhibiting the newspaper cuttings relating the murder trial 
and her share in it. In her estimation, this was a certificate 
of sound character and a priceless testimonial of virtue. 
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“See, Bhainis, I’m above all of you. A white sahib killed 
another because of me,”’ she gloated. 

“ What're you going to do now?” they asked. “ You're 
a marked woman. No other sahib will employ you.” 

“Oh, I'll live on the money I have, and lend some out at 
good interest. I may be lucky and get another home and 
master ; there are always new sahibs coming here. Then when 
I grow old, I’ll build a large house in Jugsali and keep girls. 
My best salaams to Jamshedji Tata!’’ She would fold her 
hands and adopt an attitude of profoundly respectful solicita- 
tion. ‘ Where would I be if it were not for the Tatas >” 

Bijli made a poor forecast of her future. She became an 
addict of the cheapest drugs and narcotics, which led her 
into troublesome brawls, and repeated sojourns in the police 
lockup. She finally descended to the lowest grade of mitty 
in the bazaar, where she was glad to favour a patron for a 
mere handful of rice. 


On Fridays, the mosque was crowded with Mohammedan 
worshippers ; on Sundays, Christians filed into the three 
small churches ; the Sikh and Hindu temples were periodically 
thronged; but Tata’s Mills roared and thumped without 
cessation. Its output daily rolled away in long strings of 
goods-cars—girders for a new bridge across the Jumna, rails 
for Indo-China, steel ingots for Japan. 

Holi, Durga-puja, Christmas, Muharram, Easter, Ramazan, 
and Baisakhi had places in the calendar of local events. 
Private rights to religious exercise according to conviction 
were zealously guarded by the alert police. Some friction was 
inevitable ; sacred cattle would defile the precincts of Islam ; 
Hindu walls were contaminated by Moslems. Broken heads 
went to the hospital; troublesome fanatics salved their 
righteous wounds in jail. 

One ancient Hindu festival, Hathyar-puja, was adopted 
by all creeds and celebrated impartially, if from different 
motives. Once a year tools and implements attained the 
status of deity—their invention and the knowledge of their 
use could only have come from the promptings of kindly 
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devas (angels). Bedecked with flowers, the giant cranes and 
travelling derricks clanked to their appointed tasks ; caparis- 
oned with blossoms, the locomotives snorted about on the 
sidings; streaming garlands, the wheelbarrows squeaked 
from coalpit to furnace. 

For the Europeans and Americans, this was a day of jollity. 
Before dawn, the malis covered the piles of hoes and rakes 
with floral blankets surmounted by ¢uw/si sprigs. 

Shift followed shift, night and day, week in and week out. 
The war came to anend. Assured of new Asiatic markets to 
replace the demands for military supplies, the Executives 
passed around encouraging words to allay the fears of the 
workers regarding a reduction of employment. 

Jamshedpur entered the post-war era flushed with money, 
light-hearted and gay. But there were dark, little-heeded 
undercurrents. 

“ Memsahib, is it true that Lenin and Trotsky, the Mahatmas 
(holy leaders) of Russia, will come soon to India and give us 
a new Sircar?” Tara asked me one day, plainly worried. 

I laughed. The allegorical nature of bazaar gup gives rise 
to fantastic rumours. ‘‘ Where did you hear such a story, 
Tara?e”’ 

“He told me about it. How they have abolished their 
Sircar, and now everything belongs to the gureeb admis.” 

“Does your husband think it’s a good idea?” I asked 
jokingly. “I understand everybody there has to work whether 
he wants to or not. That probably wouldn’t suit him any 
too well.” 

“But He and the other men say there wouldn’t be any 
gureeb admis any more with a new Sircar. Everyone would 
have enough money.” 

“* Where do they get all this confusing knowledge of things 
so far away?” 

“Oh, they read about them in the newspapers.” 

Tara was not referring to that great institution of journalism, 
the Zimes of India, the daily fare of the English and well- 
educated Hindu worlds, issued in Bombay, nor to the States- 
man, issued concurrently in Delhi and Calcutta, nor to any 
of the long-established, well-edited native sheets, but to 
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some of the newer papers of the native press whose speciality 
was criticism of officialdom, both British and native, and of 
the existing order of things in general. These feasted on the 
universal resentment of the masses against the Government, 
based on the erroneous impression that want and sickness 
were unknown in India’s mythological past, wherefore in 
their opinion the existence of poverty must be the fault of the 
present Sircar. 

From carelessly dropped threats and deeply veiled hints, 
we all knew there were malcontents in our midst, half- 
educated misfits who reacted sympathetically to the garbled 
accounts of Moscow’s world-remaking ambitions. 

The possibility of trouble seemed remote from us. We 
reassured ourselves in casual, half-serious discussions of these 
evidences: chronic grumblers at British domination had 
always been numerous, more noisy than dangerous; Tata’s 
was an Indian firm and so an unlikely target for agitators ; 
Sovietism’s sweepingly levelling dogmas were contrary to the 
race-proud, caste-proud, deeply religious Indian nature. 


4 

The ten o’clock buzzer sounded its regular summons for 
the next shift on the night of February 19, 1920. 

Not a single one of the incoming workers appeared at 
the gate. Pickets were on hand to warn those coming out 
not to return until notified by the Central Strike Committee. 

The walk-out came without warning. Its solidarity showed 
the handiwork of an efficient secret organization whose 
existence had not been suspected. 

It was an anxious night in Jamshedpur. Mass meetings 
were held in various quarters, where speakers from Calcutta 
made incendiary and seditious addresses, voicing the demands 
of the labourers for a fifty per cent increase in wages and 
other considerations, some reasonable and some ridiculous. 
The recurring strain in the chant of injustice was the dis- 
crepancy between the thousands of rupees which were the 
monthly salary of “‘ covenanted hands” from overseas and the 
few annas paid daily to the coolies and coal-carrying Ho and 
Ghasi women, or the three or four rupees to the skilled help. 
T 
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Although fiery spirits talked of sabotage and violence, 
the general temper was pacific. The strikers were sure that 
Tata’s would have to come to them imploring their return so 
that the immense plant might continue in operation. 

A tremendous responsibility devolved suddenly upon 
Robert. The prevention of riot and bloodshed was his duty ; 
the protection of private property and the safety of all our 
lives were his care. He wired the Superintendent of Police in 
Chaibasa for reserves and counselled the sending of military 
forces should the strike be prolonged. The Institute was 
selected as a citadel, if the Europeans were attacked. It was 
immediately provisioned and furnished with barrels of water 
in case the pumping station should be destroyed. 

The Mounted Volunteers, of which John Bowman was a 
member, turned out on emergency call and policed the mills 
and streets. Bookkeepers, accountants, executives, and other 
loyal employees stripped off their fine clothes. They stoked 
the furnaces and blistered in the heat from blazing ladles of 
molten metal, grimly determined to save the firm from loss, 
and to defeat the lawless forces of mob rule. 

Those few of us who had grown up in India knew the 
greatest fears; we best knew the Indian’s dreamy, peace- 
loving, affectionate nature, and at the same time his implacable 
character when aroused to a course of action based on the 
idealism of his nation. 

It was a night of spectres—the ghosts of the Sepoy Mutiny, 
never fully laid, were abroad in every home. 


The long-awaited dawn brought police reinforcements and 
the Superintendent from Chaibasa, and further word that the 
Deputy Commissioner himself was on the way. We all 
breathed more easily. 

Vivian’s vacation had ten days to run. He gleefully went 
to work in the mills for that period, willing to make it a 
permanent arrangement if we would let him. 

No serious disorder occurred during the first week, or the 
next ; although mass meetings gave enthusiastic approval to 
the vehement orators. The workers were still exultantly 
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confident that they would shortly be begged to resume work 
at increased wages and under millennial conditions. 

While willing to discuss moderate increases in pay, the 
Steel Company’s officials felt that any recognition of the 
Strike Committee because of threat and walkout would create 
a dangerous precedent. They were also certain that a short 
payless period would cause a disintegration of whatever loose 
organization had been secretly formed. The executives 
announced their intention to treat only with those who 
continued at their posts, which few dared to do. Arrange- 
ments were made to bring in enough strikebreakers by train 
through Tatanagar, under police escort, to keep indispensable 
operations going. 

This pronouncement predicated a long-drawn-out affair, 
and, in anticipation of riots, the Government sent a company 
of Military with full field equipment to support the police in 
preserving order. Pleasant, happy Jamshedpur became a city 
of gloom and terror. Guns bristled around the institute and 
Hospital. Merchants opened their shops fearful of the disaster 
the day might bring. 

The inadequate collection of strike-relief funds dwindled 
rapidly and was exhausted before the end of the second week. 
Their dole gone, the strikers dropped their pacific attitude. 
Loyal hands and imported labourers were attacked with clubs | 
and stones. 

With starvation beginning to stalk the streets, the sense of 
tension and impending action was oppressive. Serious riots 
were momentarily expected. Our servants, who had to come 
to work, were mistaken for strikebreakers and were badly 
manhandled by the irate crowds before their identity could 
be established. 

Vivian’s vacation expired. Reluctantly he went back to 
Darjeeling. Robert with the police, and John with the 
Mounted Volunteers, ate most of their meals standing up, 
and took forty winks whenever and wherever they could. 


6 
The Ides of March came. 
Robert and I had our hasty chota hazri together for the 
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first time in several days. During the night I had worked 
in the mills with a volunteer group of women supervising 
the serving of hot food to the small band of loyal workers, 
now practically beleaguered there. 

“How much longer will this strike last ?”’ I asked for the 
hundredth time the question which had been on everyone’s 
lips for days. 

“T thought surely the strikers would cave in after the first 
week,”’ Robert replied, sorrowfully. ‘“‘ Sometimes it takes a 
thunderstorm to clear the air. I’m afraid we'll have to have 
one. Things will come to a head any time now. In the show- 
down the mills will have the best hand. I hope it doesn’t 
cost the men too many lives to ‘ see’ it.” 

My husband’s imperturbability and his spontaneous, whole- 
some, disarming smile had both been lost in the long period 
of strained waiting. 

“Do you really believe there'll be fighting? The Strike 
Committee can’t expect to best both the police and the 
Military,” I remarked. “ If they won even a skirmish, they’d 
have the whole British Army here in no time.” 

“* Hot heads and empty stomachs don’t count consequences.” 

A few minutes later, Robert went back to his post at 
Headquarters within the mill grounds, and I lay down to get 
a little rest before going around to Hazel’s bungalow. The 
hot weather was beginning. I started the fan in my room and 
quickly fell asleep under the spell of its steady drone. 

An hour later, Tara shook me roughly. Her agitation was 
contagious. 

““Memsahib, quick ! I heard shots fired in the distance. 
They’ve started fighting. Run to the Institute where there 
are soldiers to protect you !” 

“ What direction did the shooting come from ?”’ 

“T’m not sure, but it wasn’t near the mills. Hurry, Mem- 
sahib, slip out the back gate. It’s nearer.” 

“Aren’t you coming with me, Tara?” I asked, while I 
hastily dressed and gathered essential toilet articles. 

“Leave me in charge of the Bangla. I’m not Biati; I 
won't be hurt if there’s any gul-mal.” | 

Standing instructions had been issued for the European 
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women and children to be convoyed to the Institute at the 
first hint of a general outbreak. Near the back gate I found 
a soldier to escort me there in compliance with these orders. 

Hazel, whose bungalow was closer to the Institute, was 
already there with her nurse. I had been greatly worried 
about her during the troublous period, for she would soon 
have her first child. No one knew just where the fighting 
had taken place. 

A motor cycle messenger arrived. We crowded around 
him with anxious questions. 

“The strikers attacked Inspector Ashby and his eight 
Gurkhas when they tried to stop them from blockading the 
railroad. Ashby has been wounded and sent to the Hospital.” 

“Take me there right away,” I demanded, climbing into 
the side-car. 

It was a short ride, but during it I obtained further details 
of the fracas, the storm which had been so long brewing, 
substantially the same as the following account appearing in 
the Calcutta Statesman, March 30, 1920: 


Early in the morning of the 15th, an attempt was made to 
take out a train carrying coolies, chiefly women, who desired 
to go to their homes, from the works to Tatanagar, but it 
was discovered that the railway line had been blocked and 
the train was forced to return. Between half-past eight 
and a quarter to nine in the morning, news was received 
that a party of strikers was attempting to wreck. the railway 
line and the Deputy Inspector General of Police despatched 
two troops of mounted police, under Inspector Pearson, 
with directions to round up the men who were destroying 
the line and to arrest as many as possible, The mounted 
police were directed not to shoot, but if resistance was 
offered to use their swords. At the same time an engine 
and railway carriage containing eight Gurkha military 
police, with two British soldiers as guards on the engine, 
was sent along the line to the spot in charge of the Deputy 
Superintendent, Mr. Ashby, who was told that as many 
as possible of the offenders were to be arrested, but there 
should be no firing unless absolutely necessary in self- 
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defence. A second party of mounted police was sent out 
shortly after the first with similar instructions, and was 
accompanied by Mr. Sawday, an employee of the Company 
and an Honorary Magistrate, who acted as guide. This 
party, and the party in the train, reached the scene of 
obstruction before Inspector Pearson’s men had appeared. 
On arrival they found the line blocked with signal posts, 
pig-iron and boulders, and a large number of men, chiefly 
Punjabis, were completing the work of obstruction. Forty 
or fifty were arrested by the police and the train was then 
sent back to the works to bring reinforcements, Mr. Ashby 
and his party remaining with the mounted men. A large 
crowd numbering about a thousand, many of whom were 
armed with lathis, rapidly collected on all sides, and although 
detachments of sowars were sent out in different directions 
to keep the crowd back they soon came to close quarters 
with the police and surrounded them. The attack was of 
the most resolute character and it soon became impossible 
to retain the prisoners, who escaped and joined the mob. 
The police were subjected to a severe bombardment with 
stones, which was continued when they commenced 
their retreat to the Running Room, about a half a mile 
away. Many of the police were struck by stones and Mr. 
Ashby was somewhat severely injured by a blow from a 
stone on the groin. The mob were warned more than 
once by Mr. Sawday that if they persisted, he would be 
compelled to order fire, but those warnings were disregarded, 
and at last, as the police were surrounded and hopelessly out- 
numbered, Mr. Sawday, being the only Magistrate present, 
gave the order to fire. Mr. Ashby also gave the same order 
independently to his own party. Even then, however, 
the mob continued to press the police hard until they were 
close to the Running Room. 

Mr. Scott, the Deputy Commissioner, received the first 
information of the collision from two of the strike leaders, 
Gopi and Bhuta, who came to him at the Directors’ 
Bungalows at about 9.30 a.m. He at once proceeded on 
horseback at full speed to the Running Room but heard 
no shots until he came close to it. He met the retreating 
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party still pursued by the mob close to the Running Room 
and ordered the firing to cease. He sent the police back 
to the Running Room and went on alone to stop the further 
advance of the mob. At this point there was grave danger 
that the mob would advance and get into the works. The 
strikers were extremely violent, and some were heard to 
shout that they would kill the Sahibs even if it cost them 
their lives. Aided by the two strike-leaders, Gopi and 
Bhuta, who had accompanied him to the spot, Mr. Scott 
succeeded in bringing the mob to a standstill. Keeping 
them in front of him and refusing to allow any men to get 
behind his horse, Mr. Scott advanced as far as the weigh- 
bridge. At this point Inspector Pearson’s party, which 
had not taken part in the fighting, appeared, and was sent 
back by Mr. Scott to join the others at the Running Room. 
The crowd was now cooler, and after listening to what they 
had to say and persuading them to take the wounded to the 
hospital, Mr. Scott got them to leave the railway line and 
disperse. In all about 100 shots were fired, 5 strikers were 
killed, 10 wounded severely, 3 fairly severely, and 10 
slightly. 


““Where’s my husband, Inspector Ashby? Take me to 
him right away,” I demanded when we arrived at the Hospital. 
“ How badly is he hurt ?” 

“ He’s been treated and taken to his bungalow,” the Babu 
Assistant-Surgeon informed me. 

Immeasurably relieved to hear that Robert’s condition 
permitted his being sent home, I persuaded the motor cycle 
driver to take me there. 

Robert was propped up in an easy chair. He had been 
painfully cut in the groin by a flying piece of jagged scrap- 
iron. Although he would be unable to walk for several weeks, 
rest and nursing would repair the damage. 

“ Tell me, Robbie, how did it happen?” 

“It’s been a terrible day, and I want to forget it. I’m 
worried what may become of us now. Ifa magistrate doesn’t 
tule that my order to fire was justified, I'll be in disgrace. 
Then there won’t be any pension to take care of us in our 
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oldage. But I couldn’t let them beat me and my loyal Gurkhas 
to death with lathees, as they certainly would have done !” 

The blood-letting reduced the mob’s fever and marked the 
end of the strike. The show of force by the police convinced 
the workers that they had nothing but self-damage to gain 
by aggression. Mr. Scott’s promise to hear their complaints 
offered them a way of submission without loss of pride. The 
next day, contrary to the wishes of the Strike Committee, 
two thousand men returned to work in the mills. Its united 
front broken and its funds exhausted, the temporary labour 
organization speedily disintegrated. Within a week all were 
back at their posts. 

For twenty-four hours, Robert was kept in suspense from 
which he suffered even more than from his painful wound. 
Was he to be marked as having committed the unforgivable 
sin for a Government Servant in India—a bodily attack upon 
natives without due process of law? Were the lonely years of 
privation we had spent in the jungles to earn future security 
to have been wasted ? 

The next day, Mr. Sawday, who held magisterial rank, 
pronounced Robert’s orders to fire due to the same causes as 
his own and therefore to be considered as by his magisterial 
order. His proclamation expressed deep regret for the fatalities 
and injuries, but adjudged the firing by the Police to have 
been justified in self-defence. 

Within a few weeks everything was as before. The maidan 
was no longer a military encampment. Tata’s Mills were 
operating at full capacity. 

Our immediate attention was fully absorbed six weeks 
later by our first grandchild, who initiated the fifth generation 
of our family in India. She was named Hazel Bowman after 
her mother, but promptly called “ Bubbles” by her ayah, a 
nickname by which she is still distinguished even in a land 
fifteen thousand miles from her birthplace. 


Chapter Three 


1921 


I 


AS A REWARD FOR HIS TEN DAYS’ SERVICE DURING THE STRIKE 
Vivian was offered a permanent place in the Works, as an 
apprentice at the ‘“‘ Gas Producers.’’ So, in January, 1921, 
after graduation from St. Paul’s College, Darjeeling, he 
began his work as an employee of Tata’s. 

When he had renewed his contract for another three years, 
John Bowman was allowed a six months’ vacation in the 
States. He took Hazel and baby Bubbles home to meet their 
American relatives. They travelled westward through the 
Suez Canal. Their letters, dropped at every port of call, and 
particularly their later ones from points in the United States, 
to us a fabled land of wealth, were eagerly devoured by us all. 
The servants’ gossip on the back veranda was largely fanciful 
gleanings from our chance remarks on the wonders of life 
seen by their ‘‘ Missy-Baba” beyond the “ Black Water.”’ 

We were all astonished when a cablegram from Pleasant 
Hill, Illinois, home of John’s parents, announced the birth of 
John, Jr. Hazel had kept his anticipated arrival a secret from 
me, fearing that I might have dissuaded her from making the 
trip, as I certainly should have tried to do. While I rejoiced 
at the birth of my first grandson and second grandchild, I 
prepared a severe scolding for my daughter because of the 
risks she took in making a journey half-way round the world 
in her expectant condition. Robert, Vivian, and Tara grew 
tired of my recurring rehearsals of the stinging words of rebuke 
I had in store for her. I was somewhat mollified when, several 
weeks later, a letter told us of “ Sonny’s” birth; his appearance, 
weight, and other standard details of earliest infancy indicating 
in every way anormal, healthy child. Whatever I had intended 
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to say was completely forgotten in the excitement of wel- 
coming them home to Jamshedpur and in the joy of fondling 
the sturdy baby. 

“Mrs. Mulcahy is giving up charge of the Directors’ 
Bungalows, and going back to England,” Robert announced 
one day when he came home for tea. 

“Poor woman! There’re too many things here to remind 
her of her husband.” 

Mrs. Mulcahy was newly widowed. Originally she had 
been placed in charge of both the Directors’ Bungalows and 
the Hotel, but had found the separate establishments too diffi- 
cult to manage. Mrs. Short took over the Hotel and Mrs. 
Mulcahy devoted herself to the care of the Directors’ Bunga- 
lows. Later, Mrs. Bruce-Moore replaced Mrs. Short. These 
posts were lucrative ones. 

There were two groups of buildings on opposite sides of 
the maidan, known as the Directors’ Bungalows; they were 
designed for the temporary housing of visiting Directors and 
official guests of the Steel Company: the “Old” was 
arranged for the accommodation of those requiring orthodox 
cooking and strict caste arrangements; and the “ New” 
featured universal service in the European manner. 

Like Egypt, I had suffered seven years of famine and seven 
years of plenty. In the seven years at Gaya and Daltonganj 
my only social life had been gossipy chats with native women 
friends ; in the past seven years in Jamshedpur, in the effort 
to make up for the former isolation, I had become surfeited 
with constant fétes, parties, bridge, dances, concerts and 
theatricals. Now, at a vigorous, healthy forty-five, I had 
also reached that final stage of motherhood when children 
have attained their independence, which leaves one at loose 
ends. 

I was eager to tackle some interesting and continuous 
activity. Anything I could earn, if saved, would augment the 
moderate pension which was all we could look forward to 
after the day when His Majesty’ s Imperial Government of 
India would say to Robert: “ Well done, thou good and 
faithful servant ; spend the remainder of thy days in the rest 
thou hast earned.” 
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Hazel was comfortably established in her own home, and 
with Tara’s capable lieutenancy, our bungalow ran with as 
little supervision as any in Bihar and Orissa. Catering to the 
catholic appetites of Vivian and Robert was no difficult task. 

“Who's going to take Mrs. Mulcahy’s place?” I asked 
anxiously, fearful that the post was already filled. 

“No one has been chosen as far as I know; why?” 

“T’d like to apply.” 

“ What do you know about planning and handling those 
fancy banquets they’re always serving for visiting digni- 
taries ?”’ my husband asked with a smile. 

He was right. Up-country India is a poor training ground 
for the science of preparing the epicurean niceties of the 
haut monde. 

“T don’t know a thing about it, but I could learn quickly. 
I do know how to handle Indian servants, and that’s more 
than half the battle, I should imagine.” 

“ Well, if you want to, there’s no harm in asking,” Robert 
complied. | : 

I sent my formal application to the Town Administrator, 
Mr. Sawday, to which office he had been appointed after the 
Strike. I was awarded the post almost immediately. The 
following week I took over the inventories. With a successor 
ready to work, Mrs. Mulcahy advanced the date of her 
departure for England. 

On the first evening of my stewardship, a private dinner 
party was scheduled. It would be my culinary debut, and 
I was extremely nervous. A few hours’ observation convinced 
me that I had a prize in Narain, the young Mugh cook of the 
New Directors’ Bungalow. 

The Mughs come from the District of Chittagong in Upper 
Bengal, on the Burmese border, and are a racially crossbred 
caste, Bengali and Nepalese. Cooks by tradition and training, 
they devote themselves to their work with the complete self- 
abandonment of the true artist. When, like Narain, a Mugh 
has studied French, English, and American cookery, he is 
without a peer anywhere in the world. 

Having arranged the menu and assured myself that Narain 
had everything he required, I devoted the balance of the day 
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to the arrangement of flowers, the cooling of wines, and 
similar details. Both by word and action, I impressed upon the 
Butler and khidmatgars that no slackness would be tolerated. 

During the serving of the dinner, Narain, with his heart 
in his eyes, watched the guests through his private peep-hole 
in the pantry door. He grieved bitterly if dishes were returned 
from the table with any unconsumed portions. This was a 
blow to his pride. But he glowed with joy at the slightest 
word of commendation. 

After the dinner, the General Manager’s wife, Mrs. T. W. 
Tutwiler, congratulated me on my “maiden voyage over 
rough waters.” All had gone well, but the Butler’s exaggerated 
deference had roused my suspicions of his character. The man 
was an elegantly dressed, punctilious, voluble Madrasi Hindu. 

When I related the details of my first day in office to 
Robert, including my misgivings of the Butler’s reliability, 
he laughingly accused me of prejudice. 


2 


From lifelong habit of dealing with native servants, I 
made a daily practice of inspecting all the stores in the 
Directors’ Bungalows, much to the surprise of the Butler 
and the other servants. I was mystified by the repeated 
disappearance of several bottles of choice wines. At no 
time were the keys of the wine cupboard out of my possession, 
nor had there been any tampering with lock or staples. 

Whenever wine was to be served, I accompanied the 
khidmatgar and watched every movement while he carried 
out the special vintages. I carefully counted the empty bottles 
in the dining-room when the meal was over. The number 
always tallied. In spite of this vigilance, the depredations 
continued. I pretended not to discover the theft, certain that 
I should shortly catch the thief and learn his method of entry. 

One evening, a chit from the General Office was delivered 
to meat home. It notified me in the routine manner to prepare 
for a special guest who would arrive by the early morning 
train. Instead of sending a message over to the New Director’s 
Bungalow, I walked around to give the necessary instructions 
in person. It was only a short distance from our bungalow. 
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Two things surprised me on reaching the compound. The 
chokidar, who was supposed to patrol the grounds, was not in 
sight; and the drawing-room and dining-room lights were 
burning. Thinking that the expected guest had arrived by 
an earlier train, I hastened to the building. The front door 
was closed and bolted on the inside, which was unusual, as 
also were the windows fronting on the veranda. 

After my loud knocking, I heard a scramble and voices 
whispering in Tamil (the dialect of the Madras Presidency), 
which I did not understand. 

“Open the door,” I shouted. “ It’s the Memsahib.” 

There was another scuffle inside and the sounds of furniture 
being moved, but no response to my demand. I turned 
around, intending to try the back door, and discovered the 
chokidar stumbling up the walk behind me, coughing and 
spitting nervously. 

“Who is in there?” I asked him. ‘‘ And why are all the 
doors bolted ?” 

‘* Huzoor, I don’t know,” he replied meekly. 

“Why don’t you know? You're in charge of the safety 
of the bungalow at night.” 

“Yes, but I went to get a drink of water. I’ve only been 
away five minutes.” 

Just then the door was opened by the Butler. He salaamed 
profoundly. 

“What's the meaning of all this? Why are the lights 
burning and the door bolted? Whose voices did I hear ?”’ I 
_ demanded. 

‘““ Nobody, Madame; just me, talking to the chokidar to 
do his duty well.” 

“*T see, and the chokidar says he hasn’t been here. One or 
both are lying.” | 

I pushed past him into the bungalow. The rooms were 
filled with cigar and cigarette smoke. The dining-table had 
not been well wiped in the hasty effort to conceal traces of 
the orgy I had interrupted. 

“So this is what happens to the missing wines. Tell me, 
how did you get at them when the keys are in my possession ?” 

“No, Madame; we didn’t drink at all.” 
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There were two partly emptied wineglasses still in evidence 
on the floor beside a chair. Both the Butler and the masalchi, 
who put in a shamefaced appearance, smelled like a wine cellar 
full of broken bottles. 

“TI shan’t bother to ask any more questions. It will not 
be necessary for you to confess. Both of you shall be 
dismissed.” 

In the pantry, crouching beside the cupboard, too drunk 
to stand properly, I found the table-boy. | 

“So, you’ve been drinking, too, and you a Moham- 
medan !” I accused him. 

“Not me only, Madame—the masalchi and mate also 
drink,” he answered between hiccoughs. ‘‘ The table-boy, too 
—he and his women from the bazaar ran away.” 

‘“ How did you open the wine cupboard? Tell me, or I'll 
call the police.”’ 

“ Butler, he’s got false keys.” 

The masalchi pointed at the surprised Butler, who went 
limp in his tracks like a shirt suddenly unstarched by steam. 

“Give up the keys to Madame,” the boy ordered with 
ridiculous, drunken indignation. 

Meekly the Butler went over to a ledge on the pantry wall 
and produced a ring with four keys, which he turned over 
to me. Then he sank to his knees and folded his hands in 
supplication. 

“T beg your pardon, Madame. Have mercy and pity me ! 
I am a father of little children. Don’t have me sent to jail. 
I will leave town.” 

“Very well. Being dismissed from so prominent a position 
without a reference will keep you from obtaining any but the 
most menial posts in the future. That should be punishment 
enough !” 

The next day, I promoted the senior khidmatgar to the 
post of Butler. Gabriel was also a Madrasi, a Christian. He, 
his wife, and his daughters never failed to attend early Mass 
at the Roman Catholic church every Sunday morning. His 
character and conduct were irreproachable. 

I switched servants around so that each type of work was 
performed by a separate caste. This made a self-policing 
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arrangement. A one-caste establishment is difficult to handle 
because under no circumstances will a servant “ split” on a 
caste-brother, but he will delight in doing so if the culprit is 
of another caste. 


The singing report of a rifle shot broke the voiceless hum 
of the warm Indian night. Hazel and I were chatting in her 
living room after watching Bubbles and Sonny put to bed by 
their ayah. 

“I wonder who’s trying out his gun! I hadn’t heard of 
any shooting party for this week. If there were, Vivian would 
know about it and have said something,’’ Hazel commented 
casually. 

We resumed our discussion of plans for a shopping trip to 
Calcutta the following week on behalf of the babies—a topic 
good for a whole evening between mother and grandmother. 

Hazel’s bearer rushed into the room a few minutes later 
and told us that an American sahib named Campion had been 
shot by another sahib in the bungalow of his friend. The 
police, the General Manager, and Dr. Chakravarty had already 
arrived, but the poor fellow was dead. 

The victim had come out from the States as a “ covenanted 
hand,” together with Mr. and Mrs. Martin, a young married 
couple from his home town. Since their arrival the three had 
lived together in this same bungalow. On this evening, they 
had all walked around to visit another American friend whose 
home was near Hazel’s. The young husband was inspecting a 
recent purchase of their host, an express rifle, while Campion 
played the piano. He finished a popular tune with a flourish, 
and swung around on the stool just as the gun went off in 
Martin’s hands. The pianist slumped to the floor unconscious, 
mortally wounded by the bullet which by chance had torn 
through his body. 

The host insisted that he distinctly remembered emptying 
the magazine when he had cleaned and put away the gun 
earlier in the day. The domestic arrangements of Martin and 
Campion led to some gossip that it was a carefully planned 
“triangle murder,” but after very thorough investigation, the 
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police were convinced that the shooting was absolutely 
accidental. It was so entered on the records. 

In this opinion the natives did not concur, as I learned a 
few days after the funeral, while the unfortunate occurrence 
was still current bazaar gup. 

Tara, whose daily prattle was of better news value than the 
local paper, brought me a different version of the affair. 

““ Memsahib, He tells me that at the Works .. .” 

“You don’t mean your husband has gone to work at last ?”’ 
I interrupted in surprise. 

“No, but He goes over to visit friends, and He heard that 
Campion Sahib, who was shot by his own dear friend had 
been cursed that very day, only a few hours before, by a 
Mchammedan whom he struck with a stone, while he was 
praying. That’s why Campion was killed. It was the curse 
and Allah’s will. The words which issue from a hungry, 
thirsty, religious man have deep significance ! ” 

“* So far so good, Tara. I gather that Campion had offended 
Mohammedan sensibilities and so was put to death by Allah, 
who used Martin, his best friend, as executioner.” 

“Yes, Memsahib.”’ 

“Well, what did Campion do to the workman to warrant 
so awful a retribution? Tell me the rest.” 

“Tt was during the Fast of Ramazan, which has only just 
been over, as you know, Memsahib, and Campion Sahib was 
in charge of a special gang. The crew was working hard to 
get finished with their task in time. The sun began to set 
and the workman stopped for a few minutes to say his prayers, 
as he ought, before nibbling on a few dates to break his fast 
and get strength to go on with his work, for of course he had 
neither eaten nor drunk all day.” 

“And I suppose Campion Sahib, who wasn’t used to our 
ways, wouldn’t let him finish his lengthy prayers.”’ 

‘No, he wouldn’t. He shouted at the workman to go on, 
but the Ahalasi couldn’t interrupt his devotions to reply, so 
Campion Sahib called him names and threw a stone which 
hit him.” 

“ Probably he didn’t intend to hurt him, only to draw his 
attention; but what happened then?” 
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“* The man said to him: ‘ Sahib, you have committed a very 
grave offence against Allah. I was at prayer before breaking 
my fast. See, my mouth is dry from thirst all day, and my 
stomach sticks to my ribs from hunger, for the love of Allah. 
While you have been eating and drinking and smoking, I 
have fasted and thirsted for my religion. I was praying to 
Allah for a blessing when you struck me with a stone. A 
curse is upon you !’ 

“ Campion Sahib laughed and said he didn’t mean to hurt 
him, but the man told him what was true: ‘ Very well, Sahib, 
I will continue my work. But I warn you! You have com- 
mitted a sacrilege, for all forms of prayer are sacred. It is 
beyond my power to punish, but Allah has seen it. He will 
avenge !’” 

There was undoubtedly more than a grain of truth in this 
account. Unfortunately, to some Americans and newly 
arrived Englishmen as well, regardless of instructions from 
their superiors, any dark-skinned person is a “ nigger ” and to 
be treated contemptuously. They are inclined to laugh at 
local religious practices as only the foibles of a primitive, 
untutored race. They seldom realize that the Indians, 
supremely conscious of their ancient civilization and its 
emphasis upon the things of the spirit, hold foreigners, because 
of their crass worldliness, in even lower esteem. Inwardly 
they despise all feringis as creatures of an unhallowed order. 
This feeling makes subservience doubly hard to bear. 

The domineering attitude of many of the covenanted 
foremen, even though it was often less callous and brutal than 
that of native overseers, sired deep resentment. Petty com- 
plaints growing out of these unsympathetic relationships 
formed a principal cause of the strike; but this probably 
would have been the case regardless of the nationalities of the 
departmental leaders. Industrial opportunities and higher 
wages could not obliterate the inherited indolence of under- 
nourished generations. 

The length of time consumed in prayer often had the 
appearance of deliberate loafing, which was exasperating. 
Campion’s loss of patience, quite likely warranted, was ill- 
advised. Gaining colourful details in repetition, the story 
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satisfied the native desire to explain the tragedy as divine 
intervention operating through the unhappy Martin. 


4 

Diwali, the Festival of Illumination, commemorating the 
marriage of Vishnu and Lakshmi, the goddess of plenty, occurs 
close to the Christian celebration of Christmas, and, like it, is 
a joyous season. It has the additional virtue of being the 
occasion for the annual thorough ceremonial house-cleaning. 

The servants insist on being allowed to supply the appro- 
priate chirags (lamps) for lighting the sahib’s bungalows, 
confident that the baksheesh will be more than adequate 
reimbursement. The tiny lamps are simple clay receptacles 
holding small quantities of mustard oil and twisted cotton 
wicks. They are one of the oldest lighting devices and are 
probably diminutive reproductions of those of the Biblical 
parable of the virgins, “‘ the five wise and the five foolish.” 
The uncertain blinking of the chirags, flaring up with a strong, 
clear, determined flame one instant and sputtering miserably 
the next, might be construed as a visual allegory of the 
oscillations of humans between the wise and foolish paths of 
life. 

Even the squalid quarters of the poorer castes, sweepers, 
hog raisers, and coolies, take on a bewitching beauty under 
the magical light of the myriad flames dotting the gardens 
and verandas, and decorating the delicate, lacy, bamboo- 
trellis arches across the roads. The country-side seems to 
have borrowed many of the stars from the heavens and 
rendered them earthbound for the night in a sparkling com- 
petition between earth and sky. 

Robert and I, as well as all Jamshedpur, spent the evening 
strolling about the streets, enjoying the spectacle and compli- 
menting acquaintances on the appearance of their displays. 
When we approached Sonari, a suburb of the Untouchables, a 
woman whom we did not know rushed up to us. 

““Memsahib, your sweeper is possessed by a bhut and is 
being treated by a Vaidh. He won't be able to work to- 
morrow, Ill come in his place.” 

Our sweeper had complained of pains during the day, and 
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I had told him to see the Doctor-Babu at the Hospital for 
treatment. I was curious to know just what symptoms this 
particular bhut caused him. 

“ Where is he ?”’ I asked. 

“ Over beyond that next dwelling, Memsahib.” 

We reached the scene in a few steps. Our servant was 
lying prone upon the ground, tied up in a jute gunnysack. 
Charcoal braziers placed on the ground close to his head and 
feet blazed fitfully. The poor man was apparently insensible. 

“ He’s drunk,” Robert commented. 

“No, sir!” the Vaidh replied emphatically. , 

“ Then he has indigestion. Take him to the Hospital,” I 
suggested. 

“No, Memsahib. This is no case for Feringi doctors. I 
can manage his cure. He mustn’t have any sympathy. The 
bhut entered him and has to be thrashed out.” 

‘The Worker of Charms” threw more pounded chilies 
and turmeric in the braziers. The smoke rolled out and nearly 
choked the many spectators who had gathered to watch the 
strenuous exorcism. Then the magic-doctor took up a stout 
lathee and belaboured the unconscious man with blows so 
hard it seemed every bone must be broken. He uttered a 
string of foul abuses, interpolated with peremptory demands 
upon the vile bhut to depart from the man’s body. 

“ Now, Sala/ Will you go?” he shouted with a final 
smashing blow on the body of the prostrate man. 

“ He must be dead,” Robert muttered, as he fidgeted beside 
me. ‘Here I am, a police officer, practically conniving. at 
murder and permitting it in the presence of all this crowd.” 

It was not an unusual dilemma for a Police Sahib. The 
use of his authority to stop the proceedings would be an 
infraction of the rules against interference with religious per-. 
formance. Not to prevent the brutal maltreatment might be 
the same as granting permission to kill. Not only the Vaidh 
and his patient, but the spectators and, in fact, all the native 
population of the District, would deeply resent his inter- 
vention, which, by destroying their confidence in the integrity 
of the police, might have serious consequences at a later date. 

“Stop it, Vaidh, and set him free. Ill take him to the 
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Hospital,” Robert said. “If you kill him, I'll place you in 
jail even if you insist it was the bhut who took his life.” 

“‘ Just once more, Sahib-Bahadur. I’m not murdering him. 
If he dies by my treatment, you can take me to the lock-up and 
have the rope put around my neck,” the magic-doctor replied 
earnestly. | 

He recommenced the beating with cries: “ Joa Shaitan /”’ 

The sweeper yawned and stretched. The Vaidh stopped 
and smiled knowingly at us. Our man sat up, loosened the 
rope at the neck of the bag, extricated himself, stood up, and 
gazed around at the crowd in bewilderment. 

“* What’s the matter? Why am I here?” he asked. 

Then, seeing us, he salaamed in the usual manner. 

“Come here,’ Robert ordered. “ Let me examine the 
wounds from that lathee beating you’ve just had.” 

“* No, Sahib, I haven’t been beaten. I’ve just been sleeping.” 

“How do you feel ?” I asked. 

“Tam well by your kindness,” he replied. 

Smiling broadly because of the attention he had drawn to 
himself, he walked away with proud unconcern. The Vaidh 
salaamed, grinning over his vindication, and quickly followed 
his patient, mindful to collect his fee. 


j 

The “ New ” and the “‘ Old” Directors’ Bungalows, exist- 
ing not far apart, exemplified respectively the eclectic manners 
of internationalism and the conservatism of Indian tradition. 
They typified the new India which is slowly evolving—the 
partially industrialized India of the future, of which Jam- 
shedpur is a significant outpost. 

We were seldom without prominent and interesting guests 
and buyers from all corners of the Empire and the globe- 
trotters of all nations. They were anxious to witness India 
awakening from the drugged sleep of overstressed spirituality 
(the psychological escape of the ever-present realities of 
poverty), and to see Mother India donning the mantle of 
Occidental scientific methods of production. 

At least one of the Directors would be visiting during 
all but the hottest seasons. The visits of the late Sir Dorabji 
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and Lady Tata were especially pleasant forme. The unfailing, 
sincere kindliness and courtesy of the cultured Parsees made 
them easy people to entertain and provide for, even though 
their dietary restrictions because of ill health caused me great 
concern. 

His Excellency, Sir George Stephenson, the Governor of 
Bihar and Orissa, Lady and Miss Stephenson, the Chief and 
Private Secretaries, the Aide-de-Camp, and other members 
of his official staff made two visits to Jamshedpur. The South 
African Deputation descended upon us for a protracted tour 
of inspection. The Royal Commission on Agriculture, the 
Tariff Board, and other Commissions and delegations made 
visits of investigation. The Raja of Parklakimedi, Sir Thomas 
Middleton, Sir James and Lady Mackenna, Sir Henry Law- 
rence, and the Marquess of Linlithgow were only a few of the 
many distinguished visitors. 

The list of guests entertained by Tata’s, for whom I was 
the deputized hostess, read like pages from Burke’s Peerage 
and combined editions of the Who’s Who of all lands. Among 
the titled occupants of the Bungalows, one who caused a 
local furore was the Marquess of Clydesdale, the famous 
amateur boxer, who was once Gene Tunney’s second. He came 
to meet our local champion, “* Dixie Kid.” 

They met under the eyes of the whole station in a special 
outdoor boxing arena constructed by the Sports Committee 
of the Institute. Before the event, the betting was as heavy 
as the spirited discussion of the respective fighting abilities 
of the two boxers. The executives and “ covenanted hands ” 
from their ample salaries made friendly wagers in pounds, the 
skilled labourers in rupees, the kAa/asis and coolies in annas. 
The backers of Lord Clydesdale collected and celebrated after 
the exciting match. 

The most influential arrival of all, one whose permanence 
brought to India greater impetus toward progress—new 
ways, new standards—was the whole world in our midst in 
the form of motion pictures.! In addition to the presentations 
in the Institute, there were regular shows at the Milani Club 


1 In 1935, there were 675 motion picture theatres in India, of which 
more than 500 were equipped for the showing of sound films. 
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for the natives. We were linked with the world in the com- 
mon delights and education of the pictorial relation of stories. 

The prime favourites of the day were Charlie Chaplin, Ben 
Turpin, and Harry Langdon. On a Saturday night, if a 
Chaplin film were showing, the boys at the tennis courts 
were surprisingly swift in clearing up for the night. 

While Indians reject and ridicule much that is seen in the 
“ movies,” which mirror the customs and conditions of the 
western world and principally those of America, yet they are 
bound to be affected by what they see. More than the com- 
bined effects of the tutelage of academic instructors and the 
exhortations of missionaries are the motion pictures deepening 
and broadening the future channels of Indian thought. 

In December, 1921, the Empire thrilled to and worried 
through a visit of H.R.H. the Prince of Wales. 

One incident of his arrival in the land of seeming minor 
importance became the leading topic of bazaar gup. Its 
significance is still a subject of wide discussion. 

As His Royal Highness’ car turned south from the Khyber 
Pass it was met on the Grand Trunk Road by thousands of 
the Untouchables—who alone of all the castes in India had 
not been represented in a speech of welcome. A roar of voices 
broke out along the roadside: ‘‘ Yuvaraj Maharaj, ke jai / 
Let me see my Prince before I die” ; and to the great amaze- 
ment of the high-caste Indians with him, the Prince ordered 
his car to stop. 

A spokesman stepped forward from the throng of the 
Unclean, made a short appeal voicing the love and loyalty of 
the crowd of sixty thousand subjects, and entreated the Prince. 
to intercede with his Father, the King-Emperor, never to 
abandon them into the hands of those who would make them 
slaves. 

Unaware of the magnitude of what he did, the Prince, 
out of natural courtesy, rose and said a few words to these 
“dogs.” He smiled on them, saluted, and drove on. 

The heart-rending cry that followed him from the lips of 
the dazed thousands was: “ Behold, the light has come ! ” 

Robert was summoned for special duty in connection with the 
Royal Reception held in Patna. Both he and Vivian received 
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formal invitations to be guests at the Garden Party given in 
Hardinge Park, Patna, in honour of the Prince, by the “ Land- 
holders of Bihar and Orissa,” on December twenty-third. 

We all proudly read and reread the programme, especially 
the notice of one event which had a thrilling significance for 
US : 


His Highness will then present to Mr. R. J. Ashby, 
officiating Superintendent of Police, the King’s Police 
Medal. 


Chapter Four 


1922-1923 


I 


MR. CASTILES, THE DEPUTY INSPECTOR-GENERAL OF POLICE, 
draped himself over a lounge chair on our front veranda. He 
chatted amiably with me on the disjointed matters of small talk 
—the personalities and experiences of police officials and other 
mutual acquaintances, the gossip of Simla and Delhi, the 
weather, and the biggest recent game bags in the Singhbhum 
District. 

He had just arrived in Jamshedpur on an inspection visit. 
Not finding Robert at the Police-Thana, he had come to our 
bungalow in search of him. While he waited for my husband 
to return, I put forth my best efforts to entertain his com- 
manding officer, and at the same time to conceal the dread 
which his presence aroused in me. His casual, commonplace 
questions regarding our living conditions and amusements 
intensified my fear that we were about to be transferred. 

We had been eight years in Jamshedpur, which was a long 
period to continue in one station, but in it we had all found 
happiness and the fullest joy of living. A move to another 
lonely, jungli station might mean promotion for Robert, but 
it would also mean my giving up my remunerative post at the 
Directors’ Bungalows, and being separated from Vivian, 
Hazel, John, and our two grandchildren. I was determined 
to oppose any change. 

Scuffling up a cloud of dust, three men shambled uncer- 
tainly through our gate and came up the drive-way. By their 
staggering process and their maudlin mumblings it was 
evident that they were very drunk. 

“ There’s Robert now,” I gasped. 

“ So I see,’ the Deputy Inspector-General drily commented. 

312 
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_ The middle member of the lurching trio was my husband, 
the Deputy Superintendent of Police. The other two were 
European employees of Tata’s who worked on the Open 
Hearth. The deep frown on Mr. Castles’ face revealed his 
thoughts concerning a prominent police official who would 
so far forget the dignity of his office as to allow himself to 
present such a sorry spectacle. 

Robert did enjoy his chota pegs, but he had never been 
known to consume more than he could control. To have his 
one overindulgence occur when his Superior was waiting on 
his front veranda was a cruel trick of fate, I thought. I felt 
doubly sure now that our transfer to a much less desirable 
place was imminent and unavoidable. In spite of the intense 
heat of the day, I felt cold with apprehension for our future. 

The three men slouched around to the back of the bungalow 
without paying the slightest attention to us. I was too 
humiliated to say anything. After two or three minutes of 
awkward silence, the Deputy Inspector-General stiffly made 
his excuses and prepared to leave. 

Just then Robert came out of the bungalow and joined us. 

“ Did you think I was drunk too?” he asked, laughing 
delightedly at our surprised expressions. 

“Tf I'd looked twice, I might’ve known better,” Mr. 
Castles replied with a chuckle. “ But, Ashby, I can tell you 
Mrs. Ashby looked very much embarrassed. Just what were 
you three doing ?” 

“Well, Sir, these boys get to entertaining each other and 
don’t know when to stop. A word spoken out of turn brings 
up a forgotten grievance and a fight begins. I’m called to 
interfere. If I lock them up, they cherish resentment, each 
blaming the other for the trouble they got into. So some- 
times I bring them home until they sober up, and they leave 
good friends. It’s easier to lead them if you pretend a similar 
state to theirs. Then they have a fellow feeling and are willing 
to agree to whatever you want them to do.” 

“Tsee. Well, what I came down to ask you was how you’d 
like a transfer, which would also be a promotion, with a nice 
raise in salary?” 

‘No, thank you, Sir,” Robert replied quickly. “ Not if 
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I can be excused. Promotion doesn’t mean much to me now. 
Mrs. Ashby probably wouldn’t accompany me, feeling it 
more important to continue her work in charge of the 
Directors’ Bungalows and be near the children. If I can 
retire on pension from here in another eight years, I'll be 
satisfied.” | 

Mr. Castles nodded understandingly. 

Robert had earned the promotion; but if he wished to 
forgo it, there was no good reason why he should not. There 
were other men in the service who merited it also, and who 
needed the increase. 


2 


Returning one afternoon for tea at home, I spied Robert 
coming along the road from the opposite direction bound on 
the same errand. We heard loud women’s voices shrilling in 
anger. Thinking a gu/-mal had broken out among the servants, 
we quickened our steps and arrived simultaneously. 

Two young women were screaming at each other. Their 
vituperant personalities were interspersed with vicious slaps 
and hair-pulling. One of them I recognized as the woman cook 
of a neighbouring sahib. It was generally assumed that 
she was his mitty. Our servants stood around grinning their 
enjoyment of the choice spat. 

“What's the meaning of this bazaar behaviour on my 
premises ?”’ I demanded. “‘ Why are you servants who are 
in charge of my bungalow not able to control these two 
women?” 

There was no reply. 

“ Hello, what’s the trouble ¢ ” Robert asked calmly. 

Both women rushed to him and salaamed. 

“ State your grievances one at a time.” 

The younger girl started a wordy explanation of personal 
assault, but the other hissed denials and pulled her hair. 

“ Keep quiet and behave, or I'll lock you both up,” Robert 
commanded. “ Now tell me distinctly: what is your name, 
and where do you live !” 

“I’m Fulmoni, Ghasi Caste,” the one I had recognized 
answered, ‘‘ She’s Mary, Indian Christian. I’m the cook in 
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my sahib’s bangla. She's a mitty, not working. I went out 
to buy food in the bazaar. When I return to my sahib’s 
bangla, I see this girl Mary there. I ask her to go away. She 
won't, so I beat her. Then my sahib come and beat me. He 
tells me to get out. He don’t want me any more. He wants 
her. Then I beat her some more for taking my place and she 
bite me.” 

“ What else did you do to make the sahib turn you out?” 

“ Nothing, Huzoor. My sahib likes this girl better than me 
because she attracts him with her silk panties. She learn how 
to wear silk panties to attract men from the missionary ladies. 
She’s a Christian, I’ m Ghasi. She got no caste. I have caste. 
I’m a better woman,’ 

Fulmoni was not only distressed by the loss of her good 
position, but also her dignity was badly wounded by being 
replaced by a woman of inferior standing. Her analysis of 
Mary’s alluring technique and its source was correct as far as 
it went. Some of the muitties were Christians. They were 
preferred because they had put aside their deep-rooted caste 
prejudices and could enter more fully into the lives of their 
sahibs. It was hunger for companionship as much as any 
other cause which prompted these alliances. 

“Why did you leave the Mission and come here to lead 
this kind of a life?’’ Robert asked the renegade Christian 
girl. 

“Tran away, Huzoor,” she replied pertly. “In the Mission 
I got only coarse rice and dal to eat, and thick cotton clothes. 
Here I get silk saris and good food and gold ornaments. I 
,Sleep on pretty beds and eat beefsteaks and ham, drink beer 
and smoke cigarettes. I never go back.” 

“T’ll take you back if you get into any more trouble, old 
girl, And you, Fulmoni, go on and look for another post. 
The sahib has the right to employ whomever he wants.” 


There were a few mixed marriages in Jamshedpur. Although 
a social problem often confronts the Eurasian offspring of 
these unions in later years, such intermarriage is not Reon 
as miscegenation. | 
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More than one covenanted hand appealed to Robert for 
assistance in persuading his mizty to depart from Jamshedpur 
before the arrival of a lawful wife from “ Blighty.” 

Chemaali had been a loving and faithful mitty to her 
sahib. She had borne him a sandy-haired son who was a 
delight to both of them. Their simple round of happiness, 
the uneventful routine of Jamshedpur life with its generous 
proportions of hard work and easy relaxation, beclouded her 
sahib’s memory of a shrewish wife left thousands of miles 
away. 

Their tranquillity was destroyed by a cablegram announcing 
the impending arrival of the wife from home. Chemaali was 
undisturbed. If her sahib wanted his other wife to reside 
with them, it was perfectly right and proper. She saw no 
logical reason for her being dispossessed. She was not in the 
least offended by the thought of two wives for one man being 
housed together. All this she set forth calmly and sweetly, 
and again vociferously and emphatically, depending on the 
strength of her sahib’s insistence on her departure. 

Finally, exasperated and distraught, Chemaali’s sahib came 
to our bungalow. He hoped that, because of our familiarity 
not only with Hindustani, but also with the character and 
reasoning of the Indian mind, we might show him a way out 
of his predicament. Robert advised a liberal allowance for 
the girl and the boy, sufficient to permit them to live in 
luxury according to the standards of her caste. 

Chemaali would not consent when this arrangement was 
proposed. The sandy-haired youngster loved his “ papa,” 
she said, and should not be taken away from the sahib to whom 
he belonged. 

The only result of the interview was an indirect one. Some 
of our servants had overheard the talk of the generous separate 
maintenance allowance and before night it was bazaar gup. 

The next day, a man of Chemaali’s caste approached her 
sahib and boldly admitted that he had often looked upon the 
young woman with the eyes of desire. If the sahib would 
make good his offer of twenty-five rupees a month, he would 
take Chemaali as his nikah wife and they would live in another 
town. (She would become his wife, not by a religious cere- 
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mony, but by a contract approved by the Panchayat of their 
caste, with a feast for their caste brethren thrown in, at the 
sahib’s expense.) 

Chemaali’s resistance was worn down and she dutifully 
accepted this arrangement. The feast was held and the pair, 
together with the little sandy-haired youngster, were escorted 
to Tatanagar Station, where their tickets for a distant village 
were purchased. The wife from “ Blighty” arrived the 
next morning. 

Two months elasped. Chemaali’s husband spent all of the 
generous remittance in riotous living. Unable to foresee the 
inevitable débdcle her visit would cause, the unhappy girl 
carried her little son back to her sahib’s bangla to ask for some 
readjustment of the financial situation. 

The boy’s features proclaimed his paternity. The newly 
arrived wife suspected “ the worst.’’ Only a question or two 
brought ready acknowledgment from Chemaali, who was 
thoroughly mystified by the other woman’s perturbation. 
The European wife indulged in tantrums, which were relished 
by the neighbours and servants. She created a row in the 
morning ; the father and mother of a row in the afternoon ; 
and, in the evening, the grandsire and grandam of all rows 
made by spurned or belittled women. 

The next morning, the European wife called upon Robert 
and poured forth her troubles. Verbally her spleen and bile 
overflowed and flooded everything around her. 

“That woman should go to gaol!” she concluded 
indignantly, expecting Robert to concur. 

‘‘ What crime has she committed ? ”’ Robert asked pointedly. 
“You wish her to be punished for ministering to and caring 
for your husband when you, his lawful wife, would not ? For 
four years you remained in comfort in your home town, 
living in idleness on the money your husband sent you 
regularly. You contributed nothing to his life to merit 
reward and support—refusing to do what a dutiful wife 
should: stay by her husband’s side, support, encourage, 
comfort, and aid him. You should have remembered what 
Kipling said, ‘ Single men in barracks don’t grow into plaster 
saints.’ 
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“You must be one of those misguided women who think 
that love is a material piece of property deeded to you by a 
marriage licence and sealed in perpetuity by the blessing of 
the Church. You don’t consider that its retention demands 
sacrifice and service on the part of both. You're too stupid 
to realize that love must be tenderly cared for and constantly 
replenished by mutual contacts, mental and physical,— 
spiritual too, if you will,—otherwise it withers away and dies. 

‘Bah ! You marriage parasites make me ill. Chemaali 
was your husband’s servant. I’m bound to believe she 
performed her work honestly“and well, otherwise he wouldn’t 
have kept her so long. If she had stolen something, she could 
be punished, but she certainly stole nothing belonging to 

ou.” 

: A few days later Robert found Chemaali locked up in 
the Thana, where she had been placed on the memsahib’s 
complaint to a Sub-Inspector stating that a stolen blanket 
was found on her person. He immediately released the girl 
and interviewed her sahib regarding her future condition 
and support. The sahib promised proper support for his 
child, despite the violent protests of his European wife, who 
soon thereafter returned in high dudgeon to the place whence 
she had come. Her fumings were directed as much against 
the police of India as against the masculine weaknesses of her 
faithless husband. | 

Chemaali returned to her sahib’s bangla. The surprising 
interlude always puzzled her. Nor could she ever have 
comprehended it, for India, hotbed of superstition though it 
is, has no counterpart for the superstitious reverence of many 
Western women for the performance of the marriage ceremony 
as a ritual endowing them with all their husband’s present 
and future worldly goods and absolving them from any 
mutual responsibility. | 

Simple and single-purposed, Chemaali understood only 
the general code of her race, that of the all-loving helpmate. 


4 
“The table-boy hasn’t come to work to-day, Madame,” 
Gabriel, the Butler of the New Directors’ Bungalows, reported 
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when I arrived there one morning. ‘‘ His wife has sent a 
note. Here it is.” 

I read the few words written in the scratchy, contracted 
penmanship, typical of the bazaar letter-writer : 


Honoured Madam :— 

Please excuse the table-boy from his work to-day. He 
cannot go as he died last night. The Doctor-Babu can 
prove it if I am telling a lie. 

Yours respectfully, 
His WIFE. 


The next day, she came to collect his wages. 

“I can’t give them to you at once, I’ve sent a voucher to 
the Pay Office at the Mill. It won’t come back until the day 
after to-morrow,” I informed her. 

She was volubly disappointed, but finally went away. We 
secured another table-boy, no better and no worse than the 
lamented one. 

Two days later, our former table-boy arrived to take up 
his duties. He appeared quite unexcited by his recent descent 
into the nether regions. 

“Hello ! Have you risen from the grave?” I asked in 
astonishment. “ You’re supposed to be dead.” 

“What, Memsahib ? I’m not dead.” 

“ Your wife wrote me a letter excusing you from work, as 
you had died. She came to collect your wages.” 

‘* She is a budmash woman, Memsahib. Never believe her. 
I'll go home and give her a thrashing. I told her to come and 
tell the Butler to get a man in my place for three days, as I 
had to go in a hurry on important family business to my 
desh,” 

Because of my fluent Hindustani and my intimate know- 
ledge of the customs and capabilities of the many servants 
under my control, which also meant a thorough acquaintance 
with their families, newcomers were advised to consult me 
before hiring their help. By degrees I came to be looked upon, 
by both the natives and the Europeans, as a regularly estab- 
lished servants’ bureau. I was finally forced to maintain lists 
of those looking for employment, with complete details of 
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their records. Their letters of recommendation usually 
signified nothing ; they were as often as not fabrications of 
the bazaar munshi. 

By many of these semi-retainers I was regarded not only 
as a convenient channel for obtaining work, but also as a 
friendly guide in difficulties. In return for my interest and 
efforts to be helpful, they were staunch friends, lovable as 
much for their shortcomings as in spite of them. They showed 
by word and deed all the self-sacrificing loyalty of the .affec- 
tionate, idealistic Indian nature. 

I was called upon to approve their marriages and to inspect 
and bless their babies, which were always brought around 
to me on the first day of visiting abroad. If they were girl 
babies, they were brought again at five months for my maternal 
blessing after the choulam ceremony when the ears were 
pierced for rings. I had to provide myself with a special fund 
for the appropriate gifts on these momentous occasions. In 
effect, I became an ex-officio member of many families. 

Often when emergencies arose,—deaths, births, and sick- 
ness,—I made them small loans without the exorbitant 
interest they would have had to pay the bazaar moneylender. 
The money could not have been safer in the Bank of England. 
Trifling in amount, but often of desperate importance to the 
unfortunate borrower, for whom it served to starve off 
personal disaster, it was always scrupulously repaid. 

Winning the enzrée to the inner hearts of Indians is practi- 
cally impossible for most Europeans because the way is closed 
and barred by an antipathetic feeling toward foreigners which 
is instilled from babyhood. 

‘“ They’re Feringis. We can never open our hearts to 
them,” they would say. “‘ They are our rulers, but there the 
relationship ends. India is not their home ; how can they like 
India or Indians ? They are here to-day and gone to-morrow ; 
how can we trust them ? They don’t speak our language well ; 
how can they truly understand us? But you, Memsahib, are 
as much of India as we are. Our language is as natural to you 
as the Bilati tongue. You grew up knowing our ways.” 

The unofficial post gave me unusual opportunities to share 
not only their griefs and worries, but also their amusements, 
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An Englishman, covenanted to Tata’s, brought his wife 
and baby to Jamshedpur with him. The day after their 
arrival he came to me for assistance in securing competent 
servants. His wife was not strong, and their baby was 
delicate. 

“Mrs, Ashby, please do me a favour,” he asked. ‘“‘ Help 
me find at least one good English-speaking servant. My baby 
is ill, and the doctor recommends asses’ milk for him. He 
can’t digest either the cows’ or the goats’ milk we get here. 
I can’t make people understand what we want. One can 
hardly learn a language in a few days, when they have three 
different meanings for every word.” 

There was no difficulty in equipping his bungalow with 
servants who were as reliable as the general run; the list 
included an ayah who spoke what passes for English among 
the natives. 

The following day, the ayah reported back to me to 
register for employment. 

‘* Memsahib, I’m not going to work there any more. Sahib 
scold me for no fault. They can’t talk or understand Hindu- 
stani, and they talk very bad English. I can’t understand 
them, and the Sahib has a bad temper.” 

‘* What was the trouble?” 

“ Sahib, he say, “Go get me a donkey.’ I do get him one 
from the dhobi, a nice big jack donkey. When the Sahib see 
it, he say, ‘ You damn fool ! I don’t want that kind of donkey®# 
I want a donkey like my memsahib ! ’ 

“T laugh and Sahib he very angry and abuse me. I no go 
back to work there.’ 


““ We're going home next month, and probably won’t come 
out to India again,” an American woman friend said to me. 
“If I land back there without having seen the famous Taj 
Mahal, I’ll never hear the end of it. All my life I'll be made 
to regret missing it. Is it as beautiful as the pictures ?”’ 

“J don’t know. I’ve never been there,” I replied apolo- 
getically. 

‘You haven’t? Then let’s go together! We'll take a 
x 
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week’s trip to Agra, Lucknow, and Benares,” she proposed, 
and would not be gainsaid. | 

Reluctantly I agreed to accompany her. The prospect of 
the trip was attractive, but I disliked leaving ee ie 
only a few days after kindly Dr. Chakravarty had delivered 
Hazel’s Valentine Day present, another girl, who was 
christened Sharon. 

We made the recognized tour of the places historically 
linked with the days of Mogul Emperors—the Golden Age 
of India. With the aid of guide books we deliberately 
prompted our imaginations to re-create the long-bygone 
scenes, and share in the emotions—chill fear, exaltation, and 
languorous delights—which rulers and their courts knew in 
those idyllic palaces and gardens. 

In the Residency at Lucknow, over which the Union Jack 
flies day and night, we paid homage to the statue of Lawrence, 
who died so gallantly at his post in defence of the women 
and children shut up there during the terrible days of the Sepoy 
Mutiny. We stood on the slab marking the spot where Jessie, 
the Scottish lass, had her dream of rescue, which was fulfilled 
to the last detail when she heard the bagpipes of a relief force 
spiritedly playing ‘“‘ The Campbells are Coming.” We 
mentally relived the harrowing experience of that real-life 
melodrama. 

We admired the architectural marvels of Agra. The 
massive fort, rising seventy feet above the river’s edge, with 
its brilliant red sandstone and inlaid marble, appeared more 
decorative than impregnable. The golden pinnacles of 
Akbar’s Palace catch and hold the eye from every direction. 
The snow-white marble courtyard and domes of the Pearl 
Mosque, built by the unhappy Shah Jahan in 1654, with their 
suggestion of purity, arouse the religious impulse of every 
beholder, regardless of creed or race. The Dewan-i-khas 
Hall of Akbar’s Palace embodies the fabulous beauty of the 
East—the East of Scheherazade and the Arabian Nights, the 
East of Marco Polo and legendary tale. Built entirely of white 
marble, the immense chamber is richly decorated with marble 
screens and inlaid designs done in jasper, agate, carnelian, 
bloodstone, and lapis lazuli. Each window discloses exquisite 
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scenic views, like framed pictures, of the Jumna River drifting 
lazily through the lush Indian countryside. 

We spent a few hours in Jahangir’s red-stone palace and 
visited the huge parchesi board of coloured stone slabs laid 
out in its courtyard, where the Emperor played the game 
with nude slave girls for pieces. 

Then we reached the principal goal of our journey—the 
Taj Mahal ! 

Its breathtaking beauty, like something dropped from 
Paradise, can never be adequately described, nor reproduced 
in pictures, which miss the sense of luscious textures. 

This “living poem frozen in the form of architecture” 
is more than just the most gorgeous mausoleum in the world, 
constructed in memory of an adored wife, upon which Shah 
Jahan gazed constantly during his latter years, while im- 
prisoned by his son in the palace apartments. The Taj is the 
supreme tribute of the love of man for woman, transcending 
the boundaries of time. It is the memorial of connubial 
devotion, past, present, and future. It has made the romantic 
sentiment of the Shah for his beloved wife, the beautiful 
Mumtaz-i- Mahal, a common property of all Indians. 

The Taj Mahal is India: not the objective India of want 
and poverty, squalor and dirt, but the subjective, sublime 
India of the inner spirit ; for the Taj and the beautiful senti- 
ments it expresses to each generation, the heights of romance 
and affection it symbolizes, are enshrined in the hearts of its 
people. The aspiration toward the highest realizable qualities 
of human love, which it induces, influences the dreams and 
daydreams of India’s youth. 


Chapter Five 
1924-1928 


I 
THE TOWN SUPERINTENDENT DROVE AROUND TO MY BUNGALOW 
late one afternoon in October, 1924. 

“Mrs. Bruce-Moore is resigning. How would you like to 
take charge of the Hotel, Mrs. Ashby, in addition to the 
Directors’ Bungalows ?”’ he asked. 

“Very much. It would mean nearly double salary, wouldn’t 
it?’’ I countered. 

6¢ Yes. 99 

“T’ll have to consult my husband and let you know.” 

Robert did not like the idea. He had been called upon to 
settle the incessant gu/-mals among the Hotel servants. 

“ They’re a bad lot at that hotel,” he remarked: “‘ They 
need a good cleaning-out. I think half the thieves in town 
live in their godowns and are passed off as relatives. Almost 
every week Mrs. Bruce-Moore has called for police intervention 
in their quarrels.”’ 

“T can put a stop to that.” 

“I’m sure you could, Lil; but only by living on the 
premises, and keeping them under your thumb night and 
day.” 

“Well, why not?” 

“I don’t relish the idea of your living away from home.” 

“But think, Robbie, how much the extra money would 
mean to us in our old age. Don’t forget your pension would 
go to your grave with you !” 

The discussion was continued late into the night. In the 
end Robert consented. Tara was to act as my chief aide both 
at home and in the Hotel. I wanted her because she was the 
best detective I ever employed. My husband often wished 
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that he had just one man on his force who was her equal in 
ferreting out dishonesty. 

I furnished a suite for myself at t the Hotel and moved in. 
From then on I had charge of four establishments: my own 
home, the “ Old” and “ New” Directors’ Bungalows, and 
the Hotel; and really five, for what mother does not have 
some feeling of responsibility for her daughter’s house? I 
tried to eat at least one meal a day in each. My weight mounted 
rapidly. 

‘“ Memsahib, wake up !” | 

‘Tara determinedly shook me awake on the first morning of 
my new residency. 

“Why, Tara, where’s my bed tea?” I asked in surprise, 
on missing the familiar tray. 

“1 couldn’t make it. There’s no hot water.” 

““ ‘What’s the matter ? ” 

“Oh, come quickly, Memsahib. The mate whose duty it 
is to boil the water for morning tea and chota hazri hit another 
mate with a big piece of coke and ran away. The man is 
lying by the cookhouse in a pool of blood.” 

I sprang out of bed, telephoned for Robert and an ambu- 
lance, and dressed as hastily as possible. 

“Oh, Memsahib, you should never have taken the Hotel 
duties. The servants here are a budmash crowd,” she deplored 
while helping me with agitated fingers. 

The injured man was treated by the ambulance-babu and 
taken to the Hospital. He recovered after several weeks. 
This first important job finished, I started on the second, the 
punishment of his murderous assailant. 

I procured a cane from my apartment and started to search 
the premises. I found him hiding in one of the pantries. He 
attempted to rush past me. I caught him by his dhoti and 
then by his arm, which I twisted behind him. 

‘Do you know what I can have done to you? The police 
are coming. If I turn you over to them, you know what'll 
become of you?” 

His only reply was a sullen stare. 

“Gaol won’t do you any good,” I continued. “ You'll 
only-have time to hatch greater crimes. I’m going to pull 
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your beard ; no, better yet, when the other boy comes out of 
the hospital, I'll hold you and let him pull it.” 

He sank to his knees and entreated vehemently against this 
course. He wasa Mohammedan. His beard was his Achilles’ 
Heel. The Hindu holds a cow’s tail when he makes a solemn 
oath ; a Moslem, his beard. To have it pulled by an infidel 
is a soul-defiling sacrilege, and consequently the bitterest 
possible punishment. | 

“Very well, then. I'll cane you within an inch of your 
life. Which shall it be—a caning, or your beard pulled ?” 

“Cane me, Memsahib ! Cane me, and I'll be your slave 
for life,’’ he whimpered. 

“Stand up, then. I'll thrash you this time; but if you 
cause any more trouble, I’ll pull your beard.” 

My first official act in the Hotel was this caning. It was 
an exemplary lesson. Fearful of indignities to their beards, 
the Mohammedans became models of rectitude. The others 
behaved well through dread of Tara’s nose for evil, backed 
up by my slender weapon of correction. 


2 


Quite often, commercial travellers arriving at Tatanagar 
Station told the gharry-drivers to take them “ where guests 
were put up.” Because of this description of their destination, 
they were mistakenly deposited on the veranda of the Directors 
Bungalows, and felt snubbed on being turned away. 

“The Hotel” had heretofore been referred to merely as 
such. One of the first events of my management was a 
christening party for “The Tisco Hotel,” named after the 
initials of the Tata Iron and Steel Company. I hoped this 
would tend to prevent further confusion. 

The Tisco Hotel furnished modern accommodations for 
transients—tourists, salesmen, and buyers. Some of its 
twenty-six rooms were occupied by permanent guests. 
Single covenanted Europeans found it simpler than worrying 
with the difficulties and annoyances of maintaining bachelor 
households. Several of the educated Indians, especially those 
who had been schooled overseas, also lived there. 

_ Shortly after the arrival of a packet of American mail, 
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young Bose, a Bengali Hindu, knocked at the door of my 
office. 

“Come in !”’ I called. 

“Mrs. Ashby, may I talk with you, if you’re not too 
busy ?”’ 

““ Why, certainly, Mr. Bose. I’m never too busy to talk 
to a friend. Sit down and tell me the latest from America. 
I see you've just had a letter.” 

‘Yes, and it’s made me so homesick I could cry.” 

‘“ What ! Homesick for a foreign land? You must have 
left a girl there,” I joked, hoping to bring a smile to his 
despondent face. 

“Yes. Here, isn’t she marvellous?” 

He extracted a photograph from his letter. It was a snap- 
shot of a girl in a bathing suit. 

“She’s beautiful, Mr. Bose, and has a lovely, generous 
smile. Where did you meet her ? ” 

“At the University. We used to go to lots of parties 
together, and in the summer-time we went swimming at the 
beach. She sent this photo to remind me of those good times.” 

“You should be proud to have her friendship and kind 
remembrance. Was there any romance between you ?” 

“There might’ve been, Mrs. Ashby. But you know how 
it is. I didn’t dare. She would’ve been miserable here—my 
family would never have understood her ways, nor she theirs. 
If they knew I had such a picture as this, they’d be shocked. 
Even to know a girl who would allow herself to be photo- 
graphed with her body exposed like this, they would consider 
immoral.” 

“Yes, I know. Your people understand Western ways as 
little as Occidentals understand India’s,” I consoled him. 

“It’s hopeless. But I can’t help feeling lonely sometimes. 
Please let me come and talk to you often.” 

“‘ Why, do, by all means.” 

““ When I leave you, Mrs. Ashby, I feel better. As a rule 
Europeans don’t treat us Indian boys the same in India as 
they do in their own countries. They’re cordial enough, 
but make us sensible of barriers between us, and their 
condescension is the worst insolence.” 
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“It couldn’t be otherwise when a minority race has to rule, 
could it?” 

“‘ T suppose not, but it makes it hard for us who have learned 
to live in European ways. We've the advantages of Western 
scientific seat and at the same time have all the yearning 
aspirations of Indian spirituality ; and yet we're only miserable 
misfits wherever we are.” 

‘I know some of your difficulties, Mr. Bose. If it helps 
to talk them over, come in any time and bring your friends. 
There’s always a pot of tea to be brewed. ‘ Consider this a 
home.’ ” 

The accessibility of my office made it a convenient gathering 
place for a large group of Bose’s friends, intellectual hybrids 
—passionately Indian in manners and intensely Western in 
education. I furnished a sympathetic, one-way ear for their 
personal woes, and a target for harangues on political and 
economic questions. | 

An echo of the bitterness of the “‘ Bengal Partition ” in 1925 
found vent in my hotel suite. The repeated failures of the 
National Congress to function according to the ideals of its 
creation brought forth heated criticisms. The young men 
were as impatient with their own countrymen for their 
lethargy in the face of inspired reform as with the dilatory 
methods of ponderously moving British officialdom. 

The star of one of the world’s greatest contemporary 
orators was gaining ascendancy. Mahatma Gandhi’s name 
and doctrines were bandied about in every home throughout 
the land. A prophet had arisen. Pamphleteering was the 
order of the day. The new people’s anthem, “ Bande 
Mataram”’ (Hail to the Motherland), issued from the com- 
munal throat of daily mass meetings. 

All gatherings were not political. The native drama club, 
under the leadership of Dr. Chakravarty, put on periodic 
plays. Indian dramaturgy held their attention the greater 
part of the time, but we also enjoyed the performances of 
Shakespeare translated into Bengali. 

The natural prejudice against women, other than those of 
specified castes, making a public exhibition of themselves 
meant that female rdles had to be enacted by men. We saw 
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Ophelia portrayed by a young impersonator with such a 
finished interpretation and convincing feeling that it would 
have been a creditable performance for an actress of any 
nationality. 


In June, 1925, Hazel and John greeted the arrival of their 
fourth child, a girl. Like her two older sisters, Bubbles and 
Sharon, she was registered immediately at the American 
Consulate as a citizen of the United States. Christened 
“June,” after her birth-month, her ayah called her her 
“ Tweeny Butcha” ; and “ Tweeny,” the blonde daughter of 
my own golden-haired Cuckoo, she has always been called. 

In 1926, Robert requested six months’ furlough to take a 
trip to England to renew acquaintance with members of his 
family. He withstood the usual joshing about getting chutti 
for a visit to his desh. 

‘How long since you were in Blighty?” the General 
Manager asked. : 

“ Thirty-one years.” 

“Why go back at all? They should’ve disowned you by 
now. You're an Indian.” 

Robert enjoyed reliving old times with his relatives and 
English friends, but was glad to get home to India. 

John had been with Tata’s for ten years. During that time, 
he had saved a large portion of his salary and production 
bonuses. The pre-world-depression boom had brought good 
fortune to his brothers’ contracting firm in Los Angeles. 
They had often written asking him “to throw-in with 
them.” When his contract expired in 1927, he yielded to 
the magnetism of homeland and greater opportunities, and 
took his family to make a new home in California. 

The prophetic symbolism I had seen in Hazel’s honeymoon 
trip was fulfilled. She was gone from India for good. So 
also was Vivian, who accompanied them. He had lost interest 
in steelmaking after a tumble into a pit of molten metal when 
he was so badly burned that for a time it was thought he 
could not survive. - 7 7 

The loss of the companionship of my son and my daughter’s 
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household left an unfillable void in my life. I spent more 
time at the Hotel, where a constantly watchful eye was 
needed. 

Of the young Indians who thronged my office in off-hours, 
the one I knew best was Vanketram, my office-babu. He was 
a high-caste Madrasi Hindu, with an education which fitted 
him for a better post, except for his youth. 

“Madame must miss her family very much,” Vanketram 
remarked sympathetically. 

“I do, Vanketram. Indeed I do. I never drive past their 
bungalow, where they lived so many years, where those 
precious babies were born—their memory haunts me. I 
wonder if I'll ever see ther again.” | 

“Won't Madame go to California sometime to visit 
them ? ” 

“T may some day, but it’s such a long distance away—on 
the other side of the world. I'd never thought of leaving my 
India.” 

“But, Madame, your treasures on earth are all there now, 
and the English people have a saying, ‘ Where the treasure is, 
there must the heart be also.’ ” 

“You're well read, Vanketram. You'll be ready for a 
better position when you're older.” 

“If it is my Kismet ; but meanwhile, I’d like to travel.” 

“If you cross the Kala Pani (the ocean—‘ black water ’), 
your caste is gone.” 

“Tl make a pilgrimage, bathe in the Ganges, give the 
Panchayat a feast, and get purified. Many Hindus do that 
after mingling with the people of the world. Why shouldn’t 
I see the white man at work in his own country? I wish to 
compare, to broaden my own hard-bound, ancient view of 
life.” 

He was well versed in both the English classics and the 
literature of his own people. When a mere lad, he had 
married a doll-like child. Their marriage had turned out quite 
happily except for the sorrow of childlessness. Baby after 
baby arrived, and survived only for a few days. 

“Why don’t you bring your wife to call on me, Vanke- 
tram ?” | 
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“ She’s very shy. Although she’s not in purdah, she doesn’t 
go about a great deal, but I’ll bring her since you ask. She’d 
like to learn from you how to crochet.” 

“T’ll be glad to teach her. She must be lonely and that 
would help her while away the long hours.” 

Vanketram’s pretty little wife had attended school and 
could read. After two personal lessons and the aid of my 
books of instructions, she sent me a present. It was a beautiful 
luncheon cloth with a wide lace border; crocheted upon 
it were the figures of a teapot, cup and saucer, creamer and 
sugar bowl, and the inscription, “ Mrs. L. ASHBY—FIvE 
O'CLOCK TEA.” 

Her husband brought it to me with humble apologies, 
which were unnecessary; the pupil had far surpassed her 
teacher. According to custom, I returned her the value of 
the gift as well as words of praise and thanks. Her visits were 
rare, for she was in poor health. 

“ What ails your wife ? Have you had a doctor to examine 
her 2” I asked Vanketram one morning. 

“‘ She isn’t ill, Madame. She’s pregnant. She’s had several 
children, all boys, but they don’t live.” 

‘ Poor girl ! You must have her properly treated when this 
one comes.” 

The newly-learned crocheting was applied to a lovingly- 
worked layette. 

“My wife gave birth to a boy this morning,” Vanketram 
joyfully announced. “ The doctor is attending her and the 
child is alive and well.” 

‘T’m so glad. I hope this one will be the turning-point and 
the start of a nice family for you.” 

It was not to be. In a few days, the baby died from an 
undiagnosed malady as had his predecessors. 

“ Madame, I’m not a good Hindu,” Vanketram mourned. 
“ That’s why I’m being punished. I don’t go on pilgrimages, 
nor bathe in Gunga-pani. I’m educated and enlightened in 
English ways, which I follow. I'll take leave and do puja and 
penance; and go ona pilgrimage. Then I’ll be purified and 
maybe the gods will relent and spare a child to me.” 

I could not agree with his conclusions, nor could I deny 
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him his request for leave. I knew his complete devotion to 
Hinduism, its rites and ceremonies. His was the fervent love 
for his religion of the well-taught Hindu, who perceives the 
nobility of its translucent pools of wisdom and righteousness, 
too often muddied by the corrupting influences of aboriginal 
superstition. He had recounted to me for hours at a time the 
tales of Hindu mythology, elucidating their theological 
implications. 

“You could almost convert me, Vanketram—you speak so 
convincingly,’ I commented. 

“TI hope not, Madame, for the mysteries of our faith must 
be born in one. You have to grow up in the everyday 
environment of our lives to be a real Hindu, heart and soul. 
It’s so fantastic that it is unreal, except to us for whom the 
unreal is more real than anything else in the world. 

“‘'Vanketram, many of the wives of covenanted hands from 
America have insisted that I should write a book about India 
because, while I’m a white woman, I and my family for 
several generations back have spent our whole lives here. 
The land is endeared to us. We see and hear things which 
visitors don’t. Would you help me write it ?” 

“I would be pleased to, Madame. If you ever do, your book 
should be at least three-quarters about religion. You cannot 
write about India truthfully, unless you set forth our religion 
clearly. Every breath we draw has religion in it! A good 
Hindu is one with his Creator.” 

“ What effect will Gandhi’s teaching have on your religion, 
Vanketram ? His followers now number millions, and he 
advocates doing away with caste differences.” 

“The people hear only what they want to hear,” he 
replied. “‘ The Mahatma preaches needed reforms, to bring 
us back to our pure worship, just as great spirits have done 
from the beginning of time. He also preaches an economic 
freedom as an outgrowth of this religious unity. His followers 
hear only the latter, which is what they want to hear, and 
forget that the living practice of the true religion must come 
first.” 

“I can’t see where all this present-day argument is going 
to end,” I observed. “ There can be no common meeting- 
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ground when the Indians rant about being exploited, and the 
injustice of the British deriving profits from growing jute 
and tea on land that was formerly a waste, while many of our 
blundering, self-righteous British standpatters puff impor- 
tantly and patronizingly about the great benefits of British 
rule. But I do feel that a new India is at hand.” 

“ There must be, Madame. Do you suppose that our people 
will be willing to continue in their feudal village servitude 
and remain satisfied with the meagre rewards of the crudest 
agriculture, now that they have seen the life of the movie and 
the power of the machine ?” | 

We revived these topics weekly and reviewed the signifi- 
cances of the vacillating attitudes of the National Congress 
and the eventualities under a Government, which, headed by 
a wise Viceroy, maintained a perfect calm, kept quiet, and 
sawed wood. 

While I was too busy running my four establishments to 
give further thought to writing such a book as Vanketram and 
I discussed, a book about India was written by an American 
woman, on information culled in the space of a short 
visit. Mother India, by Katherine Mayo, attained a wide 
circulation in India, possibly as great as in the land of its 
publication. | 

“A large part of this vile book is taken from the twisted 
report of an ignorant missionary written in the last century ; 
and what’s more, it was by a man whose main object was to 
get people of his own country to send him more money and 
so he made horrifying generalities based on isolated incidents,” 
Vanketram complained. 

‘ But the hospital and police records could furnish several 
instances of every evil she described,” I rejoined. 

“Among a population of nearly four hundred million 
wouldn’t you expect to find an example of every conceivable 
crime ? Is America spotless? Are the brutal gangsters there 
the typical Americans ? Is lynching their common method of 
applying the law ? 

1 Mr. Ernest Wood, in his book 4n Englishman Defends Mother 


India, sets forth a lengthy rebuttal of Miss Mayo’s work in a scholarly 
fashion. He answers her point by point and page by page. 
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4 

Among the distinguished guests who visited Jamshedpur, 
for whose entertainment and comfort I was responsible, were 
two whose names will be enshrined in world history—Earl 
Reading, Viceroy of India, and Mahatma Gandhi. 

In the nineteenth century, a humble Jewish cabinboy 
looked up from his tedious “ scrubbing of bright-work ” on 
board a tramp steamer and scanned the shipping on the 
Hooghly River and wondered about the mysteries of seductive 
India lying behind the Calcutta waterfront. Now this same 
youngster, unbowed with the years and growing burdens of 
office, loaded with honours and titles won on the field of 
service, ruled the Indian Empire he had first inspected over 
a can of brass polish. As the personal embodiment of the 
King-Emperor, he was a Jewish Viceroy over the land added 
to the British Empire by a Jewish Prime Minister, Disraeli. 

The preparations for the Viceregal visit were manifold. 
The roads were gorgeously embowered; flags appeared 
everywhere. ‘The town was brilliantly festive. 

In spite of the outward enthusiasm of the populace for the 
reception of Lord Reading, who was as personally popular as 
the Prince of Wales, the police were extremely anxious. The 
preaching of Gandhi and other nationalists had struck a 
responsive chord in all of India. There were many to whom 
his non-violence exhortations did not appeal. Anarchists 
were abroad in the land. None could tell when, where, or 
whom they might strike. The police provided every possible 
precaution for the safety of our famous guest. 

To each of the servants at the New Directors’ Bungalows, 
the police issued special passes. They were numbered brass 
discs to be used as identification to pass in and out of the 
cordon of constables around the compound. I had to add 
extra help to care for the Viceroy’s entourage, and was very 
careful to make a thorough investigation of the records of 
each additional employee. | 

Before any important occasion, I always held a dress parade 
of the servants. I made sure that their clothes were clean, 
turbans worn at the right angle, cummerbunds tidily adjusted, 
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and the silver emblem of their household, the scroll initials 
N.D.B., worn with the letters right side up. 

“ Now, servants,” I addressed them. “ If this great occasion 
comes off satisfactorily and the Directors are pleased with our 
work, consider what it will mean for every one of us. Not 
only will you receive handsome baksheesh for your good 
service, but as long as you live, if you are worthy, you'll 
always be able to secure a post with a testimonial that you 
served in the celebrations of entertaining the Burra-Lat-Sahib 
of India.” 

The beautiful white saloon-cars of the Viceroy’s private 
train reached Tatanagar Station. The town went wild with 
joy and excitement, while Lord Reading was escorted to his 
temporary Viceregal Lodge, the New Directors’ Bungalows. 
I supervised my staff in the distribution of luggage and led 
His Lordship to the suite appointed for him. Unassuming in 
manner, he doffed his hat and bowed graciously before passing 
through the door I held open for him. He thanked’ me 
very simply for what he termed our “ thoughtful provisions 
for his comfort.” 

The minute I had left him to make a private inspection of 
his quarters, I hastened to find His Excellency’s valet with 
whom I reviewed the luncheon menu. 

“I’m sorry, Madame. His Excellency doesn’t indulge in 
most of these dishes,” the gently-speaking English valet 
remarked. ‘“‘ But don’t worry! I’ve brought some of the 
things he does eat, and will give them to your butler to put 
before him.” 

‘“‘Y’m terribly disappointed. We'd selected the choicest 
delicacies particularly for him.” 

‘“‘ That’s a pity. Let’s look it over again. There are a 
few dishes here that His Excellency might like. Could you 
substitute fowl or game birds for some of these heavier 
meats?” . 

As quickly as my feet would carry me, I reached Narain in 
the cookhouse. 

‘“‘ We must have fowl or game birds for the Viceroy !”’ 

“There aren’t any here, Memsahib,” replied Narain 
dismally. 
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While we discussed some way to obtain the necessary 
provender in a hurry, one of the executives’ wives stopped 
by to see if I needed any assistance. 

“ Assistance |” I ejaculated. ‘I need a miracle ! I must 
have either fowl or game birds within a half-hour to put before 
His Excellency for lunch. I have neither.” 

“Now, that’s a strange coincidence,” she said. “ We had 
a dinner party last night, and I had some grouse sent from 
Calcutta, packed in ice. There were two left over. I'll dash 
home and get them for you.” 

For the millionth time in my life I had reason to believe my 
Kismet was good. 

The luncheon was a success; the table decorations were 
admired; and the service, flawless. After the meal, the 
Viceroy and his party were escorted on a tour of the vast Mills. 
They returned to the New Directors’ Bungalows at tea-time. 
Pavilions had been erected on the spacious grounds in readi- 
ness for a garden party and reception. Introductions were 
performed, photographs taken, and as many as possible 
were permitted a short informal talk with our immediate 
ruler. 

The lawn féte broke up with the setting of the sun, and the 
guests for the banquet went home to dress. The General 
Manager joined me in making a final inspection of the distribu- 
tion of place cards, carried out in accordance with a blueprint 
furnished me by the Town Administrator. When all was 
found in order, I hastened to mix the cocktails, and to hold 
another dress parade of the table servants. 

At eight o’clock the guests assembled and dinner was 
served. I noticed that His Excellency’s valet stood beside 
his chair, and tasted each dish before Lord Reading partook 
of it. The observation gave me a moment’s melancholy 
reflection in the atmosphere of gaiety. The world’s reward 
for a lifetime of arduous service and devotion to improving 
the conditions of humanity was only the right to live under the 
constant threat of assassination by shot or poison. 

After the toast to the King, His Excellency made a speech. 
It was short, simple and unadorned, but clearly revealed his 
comprehensive understanding. 4 
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“ Mahatma Gandhi ke jai!” shouted the crowd of boys 
gathered around a bonfire of British-made goods. 

“ Mahatma Gandhi ke jai!” chanted the processions of 
devotees on their way to attend mass meetings where the new 
doctrines were expounded. 

‘““ Mahatma Gandhi ke jai /”’ small “ chokras” (urchins) 
jibed at Europeans in the bazaar. 

‘Long Live Mahatma Gandhi!” was the byword of the 
campaign to discourage the British into withdrawing from 
India. It was the war cry of passive defiance. Gandhi caps 
and coorthas flaunted the new resolution. His followers had 
his licence to be Job’s tormentors, permitted to trouble the 
British up to any point short of death. 

The unique little man, whose utterances were wielding such 
an influence over India’s millions, had the advantage of a 
thorough British education. Mohandas Karamchand Gandhi 
was born in 1869 in Kathiawar, of which State his father was 
Prime Minister. He was sent to England and finished his 
education as a barrister in the University of London. He was 
married when a boy, according to the custom of his people. 
Returning to India after graduation, he found it a very hard 
struggle to make a living at his profession in the crowded 
field. In 1899, he acceded to the request of a Mohammedan 
friend to move to Kenya Colony, South Africa, to practise 
law on behalf of many Indians residing there. He became 
successful and popular, but his incipient antipathy toward 
his foster-motherland, England, was aroused by the treatment 
accorded his countrymen in Kenya and in the Transvaal. 

In 1914, he returned to India, wholly consumed with his 
new purpose. He would become a celibate, give up his 
profession, lead a humble life as a peasant and weaver, renounce 
all worldly goods, learn self-discipline, and so purify himself 
that he might start a campaign for the liberation of Indians. 
His people were not to be treated like dumb animals by the 
British Raj; no longer should they be oppressed, down- 
trodden, and submissive. The British Government must 
grant them freedom and equality. 
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He instituted a programme of comprehensive passive 
resistance. He desired the Hindus and Moslems to terminate 
their age-old hatreds, forget all caste prejudices, and that all 
Indians should live together side by side in peace and amity, 
working for the common cause of humanity. Women should 
be emancipated and considered the equal of men in all walks 
of life. 

His teachings were as revolutionary as those of Jesus of 
Nazareth. 

‘‘ The full meaning of life demands the harmony of truth 
and love,” he proclaimed. “ Return good for evil, and they 
will see the evil of their ways.” 

Hindu though he is in word, thought, and deed, no other 
man has ever come closer to living according to the stringent 
precepts enunciated by the Christ of the New Testament. 

The workers in the Tata Mills wished the Mahatma to visit 
and speak to them. The Directors were agreeable and invited 
Gandhi to come to Jamshedpur and accept the hospitality of 
the New Directors’ Bungalows. 

I received the notification to expect this important guest 
in the routine manner. ‘ The note specified the number of his 
party. My servants were in the seventh heaven. By some 
reasoning beyond my ken they believed that when Gandhi 
left Jamshedpur there would be no more British yoke. Yet 
in their ecstatic state of expectation, they were of no practical 
help in solving the simple problem of feeding these guests. 
No one was sure which of the group ate Bildti food, or 
who insisted on orthodox. Provision in advance proved 
impossible. 

In keeping with the Mahatma’s mission, the natives besought 
Robert to allow them to recruit a special police force of their 
own from among the Mill workers, and allow them to handle 
the crowds. They faithfully promised to maintain perfect 
order. My husband felt that this presented a splendid solution 
of potential difficulties and would be the best preventative 
against rioting. He granted their request and assured them 
he would keep his constables, who wore the hated uniform 
of the Sircar, far in the background, and would only intervene 
if extreme measures ever became necessary. 
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Thousands lined the streets to watch the Mahatma pass and 
to throw flowers over the cars bearing his party from Tatanagar 
Station. Men with flaming torches, symbolizing the liberty 
to come, raced beside the procession. 

All shouted themselves hoarse with cries of “ Mahatma 
Gandhi ke jai /” 

We received the Mahatma and his party on the veranda 
of the New Directors’ Bungalows. The crowd parted to let 
him descend from the automobile. In spite of his nude 
simplicity, clad only in a dhoti and wooden sandals, he 
approached us with a natural dignity which required no 
effort to make it impressive, nor could he have been impressed 
by any material things around him. 

After he had a short cordial visit in the Drawing-Room 
with the executives of Tata’s, Mr. C. F. Andrews, the minister 
who had been Gandhi’s intimate friend in South Africa and 
was now his principal disciple, sought me out. 

“Mrs. Ashby, the Mahatma doesn’t dine with the rest 
of us. He eats and drinks whenever he feels he needs it. 
One of our men prepares his food and ministers to his wants. 
You won't need to worry about having it cooked. Come, let 
me introduce you to the Mahatma.” 

The bedrooms had finally been assigned after much delibera- 
tion and discussion, because we had only eight available and 
there were fourteen in the party. So I was now free to pay 
my respects to the leader. 

Mr. Andrews took me by the arm and led me to the sofa 
where Gandhi sat, cross-legged. He looked what he thought 
himself to be, a ‘‘ peasant and a weaver,” but he was also 
unmistakably an other-worldly dreamer. 

“This is Mrs. Ashby,” Mr. Andrews introduced me. 

‘Sit here beside me,” the Mahatma replied, indicating a 
vacant space beside him on the couch. | 

‘“1’m so happy to meet you, Mahatma-ji. You hardly seem 
to be a stranger.” 

“ That’s a very kind remark. And I thank you for all the 
trouble you must have been put to, to make us all comfortable. 
I’d like to accompany you now to my sleeping-quarters.”’ 

“Yes, do, and point out anything you don’t want in there, 
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or anything else I could add. The rooms are all furnished in 
English style,” I apologized. 

We entered the bedroom which had been carefully made 
ready for him. He objected to the British goods in it, mat- 
tresses, pillows, drapes, and carpets. We removed them all 
and his personal belongings were substituted. These included 
a wooden “ charkha ” (spinning wheel), the practical exempli- 
fication of his doctrine of independent industry. 

“Will you be quite comfortable with so many things 
removed from the room, Mahatma-ji ?”’ I asked. 

‘“’m comfortable with just a garment ! ”’ was his rejoinder. 

During the few days of his stay in Jamshedpur, I talked 
with him briefly about matters of his personal comfort. In 
these meetings, I found that I was not disappointed in the 
opinion I had formed of him from report. I was certain that 
he was utterly sincere in his purpose and the simpleness of his 
heart was not feigned. 

Against the odds of physical weakness, he has waged a 
magnificent campaign for the uplifting of a large segment of 
humanity, carried on only by the unquenchable fire of his 
devotion to an unattainable ideal. 

Jamshedpur was enthralled in the round of Gandhi meetings. 
It contributed heavily to Gandhi funds. It listened attentively 
to the lectures. But every native was not in sympathy, I found. 

“My poor Memsahib,”’ Tara commiserated with the 
exhaustion of my exertions. “All this fatigue for that 
shrivelled-up little man ! ” 

“Don’t say that, Tara,” I scolded. “‘ He’s a saint. He’s 
fighting a cause for you as well as everybody in India.” 

“He can fight all he wants. I’ll never live to see any good 
come of it. We poor people are quite content with the 
British Raj. If he’s so sincere in his poverty, why does he 
drive in a motor-car and ride first-class in railway trains ? ” 

She voiced the feelings of multitudes who wished to close 
their ears to the personal reformation which he preached as 
essential to the working-out of India’s salvation. 

On the last day of Gandhi’s stay, the largest mass meeting 
was held. It was addressed by the Mahatma from a special 
pavilion erected on the grounds of the Tisco Institute. By 
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his side was his famous charkha, and a bevy of Indian women 
who massaged his tired back and arms in loving devotion to 
renew his flagging energies during the long talk. They were 
honoured by the close proximity to the saint, and honoured to 
be permitted to be of service. 

Gandhi spoke in perfect English with the clipped accent 
of the university man. Hearing that sonorous voice we could 
understand the basic reason for the spell he had cast over all 
India. The volume of sound which issued from so small a 
body was little short of miraculous. The vast throng listened 
with rapt attention from start to finish. 

He avoided any mention of the so-called destructive British 
rule; he said nothing about the favours and freedom they 
thought he had come to secure for them. For more than an 
hour he talked, but it was all about reforms of India from 
within Indians. It was advice, not promises, sage counsel 
instead of nostrums. 

The crowd departed to their homes stirred but disappointed. 
They had come to acquire the Midas touch and had got a 
wigging. 

The next day, Mr. Andrews invited me to accompany him 
to the Mahatma’s room. 

‘ Andrews, I’m glad you’ve brought Mrs. Ashby to say 
good-bye,” Gandhi remarked when we entered. ‘I want to 
thank you, Madame, for your kind attention and care for us, 
for our food and comforts while here. You’ve been very 
good and looked after us well. Why don’t you get a charkha 
and learn to spin, be a follower ?” 

‘‘ Mahatma-ji, I’m very pleased to know that you approve 
my attempts to look after you and your party. It’s been a 
pleasure and I shall always remember this visit with the 
pleasantest of my memories. It’s thoughtful of you and very 
kind to send for me to say good-bye, but I’m sorry I can’t 
take a charkha and spin khaddar (country-cloth). I’ve not 
the leisure. My time is fully occupied with my duties. 
Spinning is too slow work to suit me in these fast-moving 
times.” 

“I’m sorry you think that way,” he responded without 
changing his kindly tone, 
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He shook my hand warmly. “‘ Good-bye, Mrs. Ashby, and 
many thanks.” 

ee I had left the room, Mr. Andrews handed me a 
photograph of the Mahatma and a group on the veranda of 
the New Directors’ Bungalows. 

““ Why doesn’t the Mahatma like the British ?”’ I asked one 
of his Hindu followers, later in the day. 

“He doesn’t dislike them. His good friends are English 
gentlemen. He likes them. He hates the rule. In South 
Africa he wasn’t allowed to travel with Europeans. Even 
when he purchased a first-class ticket, he was not permitted 
to ride in the same carriages with them because he was an 
Indian. He was refused admittance to European hotels and 
was Called a ‘ coolie.’ ” 

“That was ashame. He’s a fine man.” 

“Yes, he’s more than that. He’s a man who lives in a 
world of good thoughts, with a rare spirit incapable of evil.” 

That night the Mahatma and his party were driven to 
Tatanagar Station. 

The lonely outbound path from Jerusalem to Gethsemane 
was strewn with the fading flowers and dying palms of the 
morning’s wild acclaim. When Gandhi left Jamshedpur, the 
floral decorations of the streets had withered. There were no 
cheering crowds, no flaming torches in the hands of enthusiasts. 
There were only a pitifully few, half-hearted cries, “ Mahatma 
Gandhi ke jai!’ from the sparse crowd at the railway platform. 

The saint had passed that way. 

Another century may revive his inspired teachings and 
canonize him. 

Meanwhile, India is still human India, unreformed and 
unrepentant. 
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Uprooted 


Epilogue 
1928-1936 


I 


“ TARA, I’M GOING TO BOOK PASSAGE FOR CALIFORNIA AND SEE 
my dear children,” I announced one day in the spring of 1928. 
“ After working for Tata’s seven and a half years, I’m entitled 
to six months’ leave with full salary.” 

“Memsahib, what will I do?” she lamented, when con- 
vinced that I really intended to make the journey. 

“You'll still be employed. You must take good care of 
our bungalow in my absence. I hope to continue my work 
for another three years before the Sahib retires on his pension.”’ 

‘“ Where will Memsahib go then ? ” 

“We haven’t decided yet. It’s too far ahead. Probably 
to England.” 

Our Kismet was plotted differently ! 

A friend became my relief at the Hotel and Directors’ 
Bungalows. My passport and passage were obtained through 
the kindly offices of the General Manager. Impeded by my 
weeping Tara, the packing was excitedly finished. 

The servants from each of my establishments, more than 
fifty in number, massed at the Tatanagar Station to shower 
me with parting garlands. 

I advised Robert to take good care of himself; I knew he 
wouldn’t. 

The train jerked away, the servants shouted after me: 
“ Jaldi awo, Memsahib [Return soon]! Kodah ap ko kush 
ruka [God keep you happy] !”’ 


2 
Two days later, our ship docked at Rangoon, Burma. For 
the first time I set foot on land that was not my India. | 
345 
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felt a pang and a thrill. I was no longer in India, the land of 
my birth; I was on foreign soil. I hummed “ The Road to 
Mandalay ” to fool myself into a feeling of familiarity with 
this strangeness. 

Eastward we sailed, to reach the storied marvels of the 
progressive West—a few hours at Penang, a day at Singapore, 
then north on the molten grey of the China Sea. 

At Hong Kong I received a telegram from Robert : 


ANOTHER STRIKE DAY AFTER YOUR DEPARTURE I AM WELL 
BUT ANXIOUS 


I had four days before the President liner sailed toward the 
rising sun—four days of the torments of indecision—to go 
on or to turn back ? 

Those weeks of dread and anxiety during the Strike of 
1920 were clear in my memory. My return home to find 
Robert painfully injured was something I could never forget ; 
and before that, the lines of fatigue in his face, the wearied 
look in his eyes—not only worry for the safety of the valuable 
properties committed to his charge and for the lives of his 
countrymen, but also pain for the privations of his charges, 
the workers, their wives, and children. He was too anxious 
then to think of meals except when practically forcibly fed, 
and now I was not by his side to tend him. Robert was 
no longer a young man ; the eight intervening years had aged 
him perceptibly. 

If I went back, I should probably never again see Vivian, 
Hazel, John, and the children. Neither Robert nor I would 
forgive ourselves the lost opportunity. If I went on, I knew 
not what might become of my selfless husband. Up to the 
moment of ascending the gangplank, I was not sure which 
I would do. 

The President McKinley sailed for Shanghai. I was 
aboard. 

Eastward again the prow of our ship was turned. At 
Kobe a party of us left the boat and went overland—Osaka, 
Nagasaki, Tokyo, Fujiyama, all the marvellous sights of the 
Mikado’s Empire of flowers and diminutive beauties passed 
within our view, 
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We met the McKinley at Yokohama and began the five- 
thousand-mile sail across the Pacific Ocean. 

At Honolulu a cablegram from Vivian was waiting for 
me : 


DON’T BE WORRIED IF HAZEL DOES NOT MEET YOU AT SAN 
PEDRO STOP STORK EXPECTED DAILY 


This was surprising news. However, I reached American 
shores five days ahead of my fifth grandchild, Bobby. 

The weeks flew away on the wings of delight in the renewed 
companionship of children and grandchildren. The exciting 
wonders of Hollywood, whose mythical boundary was only 
a few blocks from the new house John had bought, almost on 
the line between Los Angeles and Beverley Hills. The thrill 
of seeing and talking with my favourite screen actress, Mary 
Pickford, was something to tell about when I got home, 
though I should never be believed. 

In utter astonishment I watched Hazel’s neighbours at their 
daily tasks. White women carried out pails of garbage, and 
washed diapers! I was aghast at the sight. America was 
indeed a strange country. 

Weekly letters from Robert were avidly scanned by all 
the family. There was less threat of violence than in 1920, so 
all were reconciled to a long-drawn-out impasse between firm 
and workers. One of the immediate causes for the dissatis- 
faction of the Indians was the amount paid to native graduates 
of the Institute who had replaced a number of expensive 
covenanted hands, but who received only a small fraction of 
the salaries paid to the men from overseas. 

My husband was kept very busy. He was also beset with a 
keen personal anxiety. The slightest slip when he was so 
near achieving his pension might have disastrous results 
for us. 

Then we learned that he had met with a motor-cycle 
accident, injuring his arm and side. He was ordered to lie up 
in bed, but for no longer than absolutely necessary. His years 
of personal intimacy with both plant officials, strike leaders, 
and strikers was too important a factor in the preservation of 
order for him to be spared, 
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All too soon the time arrived for me to continue my 
eastward journey. I had decided to make the circuit of the 
globe. I laughed to myself at my comparisons of the trans- 
continental journey across the United States by rail with 
descriptions of this same trip in Jules Verne’s Around the 
World in Eighty Days. 

The few days I had in New York, while waiting for my 
boat, permitted interesting excursions throughout the wonder 
city of the world, the “ City of Dreadful Height.” I had 
lived in Calcutta, Kipling’s “ City of Dreadful Night.” 

The management of the Pennsylvania Hotel, where I 
stayed, courteously permitted me to go through their kitchens 
and other modern departments of superior hotel service. I 
garnered valuable ideas which I intended to put into practice 
in my tiny establishment. Among the articles I bought 
for use at home was a vacuum cleaner, which fascinated 
me. 

In New York I purchased watches for all the male servants, 
and a wrist-watch for Tara, as the gifts I had promised to 
bring back from America. The identical items could have 
been procured in India, but their being brought from a 
foreign land would enhance them with a sentimental 
value. 

The S.S. Majestic sailed down the Hudson River, past 
the Statue of Liberty—eastward again, toward Europe, the 
older Occident, the cradle of Western civilization. 

At Southampton, Robert’s relatives met me. I spent a 
happy week with them, and visited my husband’s desh, 
Colchester. In London I strolled through the Tower of 
London, Hampton Court Palace, St. Paul’s Cathedral, 
Westminster Abbey, the British Museum, Madame Tussaud’s 
Wax Works (the chamber of horrors gave me a subsequent 
nightmare), and the Crystal Palace. I walked past Bucking- 
ham Palace and St. James’s Palace, watched the changing of the 
Horse Guards in Whitehall, and nosed into as many other 
famous spots as time permitted. The scenes of books read 
during many a hot, lonely jungle night to the accompaniment 
of hyenas’ laughter and jackals’ howls, or perused on a 
stifling afternoon beneath a swish-swoshing punka, were now 
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before my eyes. My wildest dreams had never taken me to 
these famous places in flesh. In those thrilling hours, the 
historical and fictional characters were at my side, before and 
around me. 

Outward bound again—eastward, down the Thames as 
my great-grandfather Thomas Barker Lewis had done ninety- 
six years before—Gibraltar, Marseilles, Port Said, the Suez 
Canal, and finally ashore on homeland, at Bombay. . . . 

The train seemed to crawl] the last few of the thousand 
miles from Bombay to Tatanagar. Even before descending to 
the platform I saw through the car windows the smoke 
bulging forth from the tall chimneys and heard the heartening 
roar and clatter of the mills. 

“The strike must be over!” I exclaimed joyously to a 
travelling companion. 

Robert was at the station to greet me. The sight was a 
shock. Thin and pale, he was not the hale, hearty, two- 
hundred-pound man of iron I had left behind. 

‘“ What’s the matter, Robbie ?”’ I asked, the first moment 
we were alone. ‘“ You’ve lost so much weight !”’ 

‘I’ve had a strenuous time. The strike has lasted the whole 
six months you’ve been gone. The men only went back to 
work a week ago to-day.” 

The next morning I was on the job again. I had arrived 
just in time to supervise the Free Masons’ Annual Banquet. 
After all I had seen and sampled abroad, I determined to make 
it the finest and most elaborate spread ever seen in Jamshedpur. 
I was assured that it was, by all in attendance. 

The vacuum cleaner arrived. I demonstrated its manipula- 
tion to the servants. 

“It’s not the dustdoor !”” they commented with negative 
headshakes. 

They could not be persuaded to use it. 

Memories of California haunted me. My friends soon tired 
of hearing my constant praise of its beauties, climate, people, 
and opportunities. 

“Don’t say a word, if it’s going to be about California 
again,” they would say every time I opened my mouth. 

‘You're just jealous,” I laughed. 
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“Why do you breathe so heavily, Robbie?” I asked 
worriedly, when I had been back only a few days. “ After 
the least exertion you puff and blow like a steam engine.” 

“Oh, it’s nothing much,” he replied carelessly. “I seem 
to get tired sooner than I used to, but then, I’m getting on in 
years. My heart thumps a bit more than usual, that’s all.” 

I let the conversation rest there. I knew Robert’s determin- 
ation to fulfil his years for pension with a clear record of 
honourable, faithful service; to win to that goal he would 
hide any physical infirmities from me, if he could. 

A few days later, I saw Dr. Chakravarty’s car chugging 
along the road past our bungalow. I hailed him and demanded 
a thorough examination of my husband on the spot. I knew 
I could get the truth from this dear friend, who had brought 
my three granddaughters into the world, and who had 
attended us for years. When he was finished, we let Robert 
grumblingly wander off to his Police Thana. 

“Ashby must retire immediately,’ Dr. Chakravarty 
pronounced, looking at me steadily. “ He’s unfit to work any 
longer. He must get out of India. I wouldn’t answer for 
his life through another summer. He mustn’t ride his motor- 
cycle or even use the typewriter. He has to have rest, complete 
rest. He’s really a very sick man.” 

I took an hour to recover from this blow and struggled 
to determine the right course of action. Then I went over to 
the Thana to acquaint Robert with the doctor’s pronounce- 
ment. When I gazed again on his drawn, pale face, worn with 
care, I knew that Dr. Chakravarty spoke the truth. 

Bowing to the inevitable and my insistence, Robert applied 
for retirement and pension. We were confronted with the 
problem of where he should go. He could make his home with 
his family in England, but the doctor felt that the damp 
chill of Colchester winters might aggravate his weakened 
condition. In California with its kindly climate, he would 
have a better chance. Vivian, Hazel, and John were there to 
care for him, but it was a long journey for a sick man to 
take alone. 
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I decided to remain a few more yeats at my post, saving 
what I could, always aware that Robert’s pension would pass 
away with him. 

The retirement papers came through. The day approached 
for Robert to leave the land of his lifetime of labour to seek 
a haven of rest and peace on a strange, distant shore. 

I felt I could not let him go alone. I walked the boulevards 
of Jamshedpur, fretted with a constant inner debate—to let 
him go away might mean his passing out of my life forever ; 
we had been together through thick and thin for thirty years, 
and he had never faltered in his duty to his family, nor in 
that to his office; to remain meant financial security for my 
old age. 

I passed and repassed the Protestant church. Its spire 
- pointed upward to my vow recorded in Heaven: “ Till death 
us do part !” 

The General Manager of Tata’s was kind enough to 
promise me a post if I should ever care to return. Amid a 
round of farewell dinners, donation parties of highly prized 
trophies and keepsakes, inscribed to each of us from our 
associates, Robert and I made ready to leave for California. 
We had been together through monsoon, storm, and flood ; 
through jungle wilds and hamlet ; we would remain together 
until the end, come it soon or late. 
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We moved into a little house next door to John and Hazel 
in time to leave room in their home for our sixth grandchild, 
Peter. 

We settled down in a new land where I had startling things 
to learn—how to use a broom ! 

A letter came from my nephew, Jack Russell, my sister 
Mary’s only son. He thought I might be interested to know 
that he was in the Police Service, stationed in Calcutta. My 
great-uncle William had been a Police Inspector; my father, 
my husband, and now my nephew—four generations in the 
Indian Police. 

His Majesty, King George the Fifth, made Robert a 
Companion of the Imperial Service Order. The certificate 
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reached us in California. It hangs framed on the wall beside 
the chair where he spends most of his nae hours in the long 
rest he needs must take. 

His slow movements little resemble the lithe, supple, swing- 
ing stride of my husband who fearlessly trod jungle paths 
after man-eating tiger, treacherous leopard, and human beasts 
of prey, dacoits. While his form is wasted with the years and 
weakness, the expression in his soft brown eyes still reflects the 
unchanging, childlike, all-embracing kindliness of a clean 
heart ; occasionally the strict, punitive snap of old, as when 
Bobby and Peter set fire to his garden swing in the back yard, 
brings recollections of the past, another world, another life. 

To the north, back of our tiny garden, we see the Santa 
Monica and Hollywood Hills. In the moonlight they resemble 
the Singhbhum Hills hard by Jamshedpur. 

In the real, unreal world of mind, memory, and affection, 
India is not far away ; it is ever with us. 


